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lo Men Wuo LOvE 
LHEIR GUNS 


ETTING sentimental over a gun seems very silly 
to some people. But not to men who can see 


far, far more in a prized shotgun than just an iron 
tube and a piece of wood. If you foresee a lifetime 
of fine sport, a day perhaps when you'll turn your 
gun over to your son, then this simple fact about 


Kleanbore will mean much to you: 
REMINGTON AMMUNITION WITH 
KLEANBORE PRIMING WILL FULLY 
PROTECT YOUR GUN BARREL AGAINST 
THE DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF RUST 

AND CORROSION. 


That means exactly what it says. Remington owns 
the basic Kleanbore patents. Remington shells— 
Nitro Express, Nitro Club, Arrow Express and Shur 
Shot—can give you the Kleanbore priming that is 
100% non-corrosive. 

Keep this fact in mind when you buy shells for 
that duck-hunting trip or for use at the trap or Skeet 
field. Insist on Remington shells. It’s the best insur- 
ance of long life for gun barrels you can buy. 


Remington 


NITRO EXPRESS shells are 
Remington’s hard-hitting, long 
range shells that offer you five 
outstanding features: 1. Kleanbore 
priming. 2. Double Wet- Proof- 
ing. 3. Standard powder. 4. Bal- 
anced pattern. 5. Corrugated case 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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ONLY REMINGTON SHELLS HAVE 
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The unusual combination of a 
delightful family resort and good 
fishing. American plan, 


CHIPPEWA 
LODGE 


Write Will Dormeyer . 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis. Box 52. Booklet. 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 


ALL KINDS OF FISHING 









Wall eae d pike, muskellunge, pik trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge Bb sathi ng. boat- 
ing, and golf * Plenty of entertainment for everyone 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 


preferred Reasonable rates. 


F. C. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 











“Of the Beaten Trail” 


Sx Point LopcE 


tiful Silent 

BL AC K BASS. ! TROU T al | el vild "Taker 

\\ rom ise real f I ‘ oked food 

! ho vegetal Hudsor Ba 

ket vhite «sl } ) feet Ml r to door 
BOOKLET 


Paudash Ont., Can. 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen right from cabin doors. 
Virgin fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, etc. Low 
summer rates. Only one night on C.P.R. sleeper from 
Toronto. Illustrated folder. References. General ref- 
erence, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Box R, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont. 


oO a Ee er Se ee i: 
For A Real Vacation 


1 bungalow camp in the finest sec- 
tion of Algonquin Park. Splendid 
fishing for bass, muskies, lake 
troutand speckled trout. Arestf{ulspotforvour 
vacation, with hay fever unknown. FOLDER 


ON REQUEST 
LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Via Box 11, Pembroke 


Lake Traverse, Ont. 
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MANITOULIN ISLAND 


The Silver Birches at Honora Bay 


New Fully Furnished Log Cottages, convenient to 
Highway. Wonderful location, excellent Salmon trout 
and Bass fishing (ioml bathing beach NO TAY 
FEVER HERI Camp open during Sept. for sports 

en who suffer from this troublesome malad Motor 
right to the door Folder ith full part lars on 


request 


W. M. SANDERSON 
Honora Bay, Manitoulin Isiand, Ont. Canada. 
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Tackle Testers Are Waiting 
Small-Mouth Bass, Mu kies Pil Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle 
are laying in wait for uv along French River. Stay 
at comfortable. handy Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley 
Bay. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 


7 “sat ] . a wa a 
RUSSELL’S INN 
on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N. H. 
Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook trout, 
black bass, pickerel, perch and horned pouts. 59 other 
lakes and ponds within 10 miles. Home cooking, good 


quarters, lorge living room and fireplaces. Good accom- 
modations for the fisherman and his family. Send for folder. 


STELLA C. RUSSELL, Keeper of The Inn 
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WHAT TO DO 


in AUGUST 


EAT and low water adversely affect 
H trout fishing during this month. To 

find the best, look for it in the high 
altitudes of the West, and in the cold 
waters of the border states and Canada. 
Good bass fishing is much more widely 
distributed. For brown-trout waters, 
use long, fine leaders, with dry flies. In 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 


look for runs of Atlantic salmon, after 
heavy rains. For superthrills, go after 
the “tiger of the North’—the muskie. 


TROUT FISHERMEN 
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THINGS! 
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August is one of the best months of 
the year, for salt water anglers. If you 
have never tried it, go after the big tuna 
off Catalina Island, and the North At- 
lantic Coast, and you'll find a new kind of 
thrill. If you prefer less strenuous sport, 
weakfish, channel bass, striped bass, and 
bluefish, with other ocean game fish, will 
give you all the fun that any reasonable 
person could ask. Use of light tackle 
has opened the eyes of multitudes of 
sportsmen to the great possibilities in 


salt-water fishing. Furthermore, this 
sport can be found almost anywhere 
along hundreds of miles of coast—both 


Atlantie and Pacific. 

A short summary of the open seasons 
is given here. States and provinces 
marked with an asterisk (*) either have 
seasons open a part of the month only, 
or have local exceptions. Hunt or fish 
in no territory before you have consulted 
the complete fish and game laws for that 
section. 

TROUT: Alaska, Ariz., Ark., Cal.*, 
Col., Del.*, Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., Me.*, 
Md.*, Mass.*, Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Nev., N. H.*, N. M., N. Y., N. C., 
N. D., Ohio, Okla., Ore.*, S. C.*, S. D., 
Tenn., Tex., Ut., Vt.*, Wash., Wis., Wyo., 
Alta., bap C., Manit., N. B., N. S., Ont., 
P. E. I., Que., Sask., Yukon, N. F. 

gauioces. Alaska, Cal.*, Id.*, Me.*, 
Mass., Mich., Mont., Nev., N. H., N. M., 
N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Ore., Ut., Vt., Wash., 
Wyo., B. C., N. B.*, N. S., P. E. I., Que.*, 
N. F. 

BLACK BASS: Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., 
Col., Conn., Del., D. C., Fla.*, Ga., Id., 
Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., La., Me.*, Md., 
Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Nev., N. H., N. J., N. M., N. Y., N. C., 
N. D., Ohio, Okla., Ore.*, Pa., R. 1, S. C.*, 
S. D., Tenn., Tex., Ut., Vt., Va., Wash., 
W. Va., Wis., Wyo., B. C., Manit., N. B., 
N. S., Ont., P. E. I., Que. 

<r PICKEREL: Ala., 
Del., Ga., Il., Ind., Ia., Ky., La., 


Ark., Conn., 
Me., Md., 


Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D , Ohio, Pa., 
nr. 5., &. C.*, &. D., Fenn. Vt... V W. Va., 
Wis., Wyo., Alta., Manit., N. B. N. S., 
Ont., Que., Sask., Yukon. 


I. Ese ae how 


MUSKIES: Minn., } 
Ont., 


Pa., Tenn., W. Va., 
Que., Yukon. 


N. H., 
Wis., Manit., 


Fishing for the Family 


When a man wants good fishing in a 
place where his family can be comforta- 
ble, it is not always easy to recommend 
a place that he will like. Many good fish- 
ing spots are hard to reach, and lacking 
in proper accommodations. But on the 
Severn River, near Sparrow Lake in On- 
tario, there is a place, having both ac- 
cessibility and good accommodations. 

This lake is about 100 miles north of 
Toronto, and good highways run to the 
trail that leads to a hotel that I can rec- 
ommend. In addition to the hotel itself, 
there are cabins connected with the ho- 
tel. Many persons go there year after 
year, so it is always necessary to make 
reservations well in advance 

A five-minute row from the hotel takes 
you out of sight of humanity, and gives 
you all the advantages of the wilde rness. 
There is excellent fishing, and there is so 
much water that the fishing doesn’t di- 
minish the supply of fish at all. 
both small and large-mouth, pike, wall- 
eyes, pickerel, and muskies, as well as 
pan fish are there in profusion. The 
river and its hundreds of small bays give 
you so many places to fish that you could 
start at the hotel and fish all season and 
never visit the same spot twice. No mat- 
ter how windy the day may be, the water 
is always calm enough for fishing so that 
you do not have to miss a single day. 

Guides are not needed. Bait casters 
get their share of fish, and live bait can 
be used. Rub a dip net with oatmeal, let 
it down, and jerk it up, and you have 
plenty of nice shiners. 

For good fishing, safe conditions, con- 
genial crowd, privacy of sleeping cabins, 
good meals, and accessibility, I would 
pick this for a family over any place I 
know in Canada.—Homer Bow. 


Big Alaskan Fish 


3ass, 


Pl ASKAS hunting attractions, what 
with the enormous brown bear and 
giant moose, overshadow the fine sport 
open to the fisherman. Yet the sport 


with rod and reel is worth going the long 
distance to enjoy. 

Revealing the large size of game fish 
taken is the big-fish contest conducted 
yearly in Ketchikan. To qualify a salmon 
must be taken on light tackle, weighed 
on tested scales, and have its weight at- 
tested. Light tackle is specified as in- 
cluding a rod not less than 6 ft. overall, 
with a butt not more than 14 in. long, 
and a tip of not less than 5 ft., weighing 
not more than 6 oz. The line must not 
be larger than nine-thread, and the lead- 
er not more than 15 ft. long. 

With tackle as specified above, a 4814- 
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lb. king salmon won the gold medal in 
1933. In 1934 the winner was a king salm- 
on of 461b., while salmon of 44 lb., 39% Ib., 
and 34 lb. received silver medals. In 1935, 
a 39-lb. king salmon got the gold medal, 
and in 1936 a 39*, lb. king salmon was the 
largest. Prizes went to fish taken the 
last week in April, all during May, and 
through June, thus indicating the best 
fishing season for these fine fish. The 
winning salmon all were caught by 
trolling. 

In this contest, Dolly Varden trout, to 
qualify for a gold medal, must weigh 10 


| lb. or more, rainbows or steelheads 15 lb. 
| or more, king, Chinook, or tyee salmon, 


40 lb. or more if caught by trolling, or 25 
lb. if caught by spinning. The trout must 
be taken on light, trout tackle. Mini- 


| mum weights for silver-medal fish run 


about 20 percent less than those for gold- 
medal fish. 

Ketchikan is located at the south- 
eastern extremity of the territory, and is 
a port of call for steamship lines operat- 
ing between Seattle and Alaska. It takes 
two days each way for the trip.—Lowell 
Dutton. 


Vancouver Island Sport 


HE coast rivers of British Columbia 

are usually short and turbulent. This 
is especially true of the rivers of Van- 
couver Island. Typical of these rivers is 
the Cowichan, which flows from Cowich- 
an Lake to Georgia Strait, a distance of 
about 30 miles. The surroundings of this 
river are beautiful, and the fishing in it 
is fine. The river contains many trout, 
and is also a good steelhead river, during 
the runs. Cowichan Bay is also an ex- 
cellent place to troll for saimon most of 
the year. 

Running the rapids of the Cowichan 
in an Indian canoe is a thrilling expe- 
rience for any sportsman. The best sea- 


| son, perhaps, is from May 1 to the mid- 


dle of July. Arrangements may be made 
for this run through the Chamber of 
Commerce at Duncan, about 40 miles dis- 
tant from Victoria. The chamber en- 
gages the boatmen through the local In- 
dian agent. These men are true coast 
Indians. 

The canoes are hollowed from cedar 
logs, the larger measuring 25 ft. by 5 ft., 
and drawing only 6 in. of water etn n 
loaded. They are beautiful craft, grace- 
ful and speedy. 

Start is made at Cowichan Lake. There 
is an infinite variety of water-pools, 
white water, rapids, bowlders, and log 
jams. The canoe darts along like an ar- 
row, and the trip takes several hours. 

The trout season on Vancouver Island 
is from March 1 to November 14. There 
is no close season on salmon. A non- 
resident fishing license costs $5 for the 
season. Much of the fishing on the is- 
land is easily accessible. Good bases for 
the fishing, in addition to Duncan, are 
Nanaimo, Parksville, Sooke, Royston, 
Courtenay, and Cumberland.—C. Besse 
Washburn. 


Muskellunge in Georgia 


GEORGIA reader, Bernard N. Tum- 

mins, of Blue Ridge, referring to the 
letter by S. C. Candler, published in May 
under the title “Georgia Wilderness,” 
writes: “The letter states that there is 
good pickerel fishing in Lake Blue 
Ridge. I would like to correct this state- 
ment. The pickerel are muskies.” 

This statement was referred to Zack 
D. Cravey, Commissioner of Game and 
Fish, at Atlanta, who replies: “Your sub- 
scriber living in Blue Ridge, Ga., is cor- 
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TOBACCO GRATERS 














A GRATER WOULD HAVE COME IN 

MIGHTY HANDY TO GET THE ROUGH, 
CRUDELY TWISTED TOBACCO OF THOSE 
DAYS IN PRIME SMOKING CONDITION 











- YOUD LIKELY HAVE HAD 
PIPE - STOPPERS TOO FOR 
TAMPING DOWN “THE 
GRATED TOBACCO, 














AND TINDER BOXES TO LIGHT 
UP, MEN HAVE ALWAYS 
FIGURED A MILD, COOL, 
EVEN-BURNING SMOKE WAS 
oa" sm SOME TROUBL 





OF MILD, TASTY. 
SWEET- SMOKING 

































R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 





“CRIMP CUT” FOR 


You’ll notice this about Prince Albert. 
The choi ec. fragrant tobacco in P,. A 
is cut in a spe ‘al s¢ cieciiie way. It’s 
called “crimp cut”! This ‘‘crimp cut” 
makes Prince Albert pack easier, burn 
slower, and taste cooler. Another point: 
P. A. does n t bite the ton le. You 
“*makin’s’’ smokers— Prince Albert rolls 


a trim, tasty cigarette. CRIMP CUT) 
; LONG BURNING PIPE AND 








TRY PRINCE ALBERT AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


(Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL : 
JOY smoke! 


OLLIE A BSI! Oa 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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THE FALL CHALLENGE! 
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in—the safe, comfortable 


7 it Sounds Forth 


From CANADA’S 


' Unexcelled Big 


Game Regions 


AYS full of adventure and grip- 
ping sport in the frost-painted 
northwoods of the Dominion. Th 
be a grand old monarch bull moose 


on 
ere il 


ranging somewhere back in the 
timber—a big, black bear prowling 
along some far shore—a huge, sleek 
buck poking his magnificent rack of 
horns up behind a windfall. 
I 
nada are convenle tl reached i t 
r car at home and avoid drivi o st 
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Lake of the ‘Woods ~— 


Located on Sabaskonge Bay » Lake « 

W ood offers you ne f the largest and fine 
fishing and hunting camps. world famous for prize 
Musk $ waters eem with Walleyes 
Bas Northe Pike and Tr t Fish for Trout 
’ May and June. Bie Game and Ducks in season 
Camps easily reached by highway For further 


particulars. write 


JAMIESON BROS 


Sox 992, Fort Frances ita 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


ige ar 





By nt fishing 
bass 
r and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 


Big Muskies Wait You Here! 
In the Lake of the Woods Country 


David Crombie Nestor Falls, Ont., Can. 


| Bi pocy= Camp 





M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘3:2 


Speckled Trout — Ouananiche 
Moose Partridge 


Club Panache—200 


Bear 
offers 


square miles leased territory 


best hunting and fishing in Quebec On famous Croche 
River. Comfortable cabine. Competent su ides " Quana- 
niche fly fishing trips to country m Lake St 


References on request 
re 


John—g¢amest fresh water fish! 
Descriptive booklet W rite—W 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. 


Hunt and Fish at the C.0.T.C.H. 


EXPENSES POOLED—NO PROFITS TO ANYONE 


CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF 

















Muskies 





Bx. 99 Asbestos, P. Q. 


KREGER’S CAMP 


On Sabaskone BaveLake of the © ov« 
AT YOUNG'S CAMPS LAKE OF THE WOODS are 
bs. Salmon Das walleye k z - z 
pike tale Unrivalied fis 1e waters, action all da . » _ 
Leg cabins ideally equipped for fort 
MOOSE-DEER SEAR. DUCKS . - . . 
Splendid trophies and ma ards. tea anvas back. pin- A. E. KREGE R 
— s. Blue Db HARRIS HILL, ONT., CAN. 
YOUNG'S W LOERNESS CAMPS. EMO. ONTARIO . aaa . 6 
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family, and get close to nature with 
nt accommodations, yet get mus- 
ing, the Mantrap Valley is made 





M antrap that have 
ng are all about 15 
rth of Park Rap- 
Lakes Belle Tain, 
Mantrap, Big Sand 
ind Round Lake 
Tain, Big Mantrap 
All of them have big 
caught one out of 
years ago that 
ese lakes, also, 
ike fishing, to say 
it Northern pike, 
lany neighboring 
nention. Each of 
re resorts where 
ed, with or without 
ipetent local guides, 
ire also available 
ng country, not too 
to sult most peo- 
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The Lake of the Woods is partly in 
United States, and partly in Canada 
90d fisherman’s resorts on it 





with good guides. I believe it has more 
nd larger muskies than any other place 
the country.—Dr. C. F Reichelde rfe 
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Sauk County, Wis. 


AR ABOO, WIS., is not far from some 

good fishing spots. I have found the fol- 
lowing good for bass: Jordan, Deep, Ma- 
son, Crystal, Crooked, Goose, and Devil's 
Lakes, the Wisconsin River, and Big 
Spring Creek. For wall-eyes, I like Dev- 
ils Lake, Parker Lake, the Wisconsin 
River at Wisconsin Dells, and Prairie du 
Sac below the hydro dam. For pickerel 
Date’s Mill Pond, Park Lake, Montello, 
} 
M 





suffalo, and Long Lakes, Friendship 
1 Pond, and the Fox River near Por- 

ige are best 
Devil’s Lake is a state park. High 
bluffs, and the surrounding Baraboo 





range make it a unique example of moun- 


iin scenery for the Middle West. The 
water is clear and spring fed. It is not 
sy to lure the fish on bright days, but 
ley are there and can be caught early 
ind late in the day with live bait off the 
cky shores of the east and west sides 
f the lake—J. T. Walker. 





Wyoming Trout 
T= best lake fishing I know of in Wy- 
ming that is accessible from a highway 
is in Jackson and Yellowstone Lakes. 
he fish are caught on either spinners or 
minnows, according to the day. Yellow- 
one Lake trout will run from 2 to 12 
le many 15-lb. trout are caught in 
r some are taken that 
ul Dark days are the 
articularly when the water is 
Toward evening is good, espe- 
cially if rain threatens, or if it is actually 
raining 
There is good fly-fishing at Pinedale, 
tween Jackson and Rocksprings. But 
the best fly-fishing that I know of, that 
an be reached without the use of horses, 
is in the two rivers at Lander, Wyo. 
There are many grand streams that must 
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For the Thrill of the Big Ones! A fight with 


a tuna—a brush with a bluefish—a sport-tilled day with a 
boat-filled catch from the famous fishing bank —hours 
of casting in the surf—angling in bays and inland waters 

. there’s nothing to compare with it for the dyed- 
in-the-wool water sportsman. yx All outdoor activities 
with full facilities. sy Splendid hotels and boarding 


houses. 3x Convenient by good roads, train and bus. 


For illustrate d folder, write ROOM » CONVENTION HALL 
WORLDS PREMIER HEALTH an PLEASURE RESORT - 
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Sportsmen | GET YOUR FISH AND DEER 
ee Home ‘egee, Halliday’ s Pack Outfit 


FISHING 


Hotel Wachapreague Get 


On south fork of Bishop Creek at Parcher’s Camp 
BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 





the wilderness area of the High 
< T) Mar-‘\ . - . 

! fae -- : ; Sierras where fish and game are plentiful 

1 rtsmen are few. Be sure it’s HAL- 
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FREE 1. 


our old pipe taste 
er: how to ey in a new pipe. 
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Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco ¢ retion, 
Louisville, Kentuck Dent, OL68 


THE END OF A 
PUFF-ECT DAY 
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Lire’s too short and marriage too 
sacred to spoil them with a foul pipe 
and unholy tobacco. So we urge hus- 
bands to keep their briars sweet and 
cleanand filled with Sir Walter Raleigh's 
milder mixture. No woman ever re- 
coiled from Sir Walter Raleigh burn- 
ing fragrantly in a well-kept pipe. As 
a matter of fact, this gentler blend of 
better Kentucky Burleys makes men 
and 


yielding and admiring. Try a tin for 


more attractive women more 


the little woman s sake —o and your 
sake ee We honestly 


feel it’s the easiest-smoking, best- 


. and our sake. 


smelling blend ever offered for 15¢! 


ae 
THE BRAND | 


OF GRAND AROMA | 


switch 1° 


roklet tells how to make 


better, sweet- 





be packed to. There is also very good 
trout fishing in the Wind River, which 
runs through Dubois. There you can 
stop at a ranch or cabin camp. 

The best trip I know of for both stream 
and lake fishing, with fine scenery 
thrown in, is to the Dinwoodie Glacier. 
It must be taken with horses.—R. H. 
Lytle. 


Upper Hudson 


WOULD'NT advise anyone to go to 

the headwaters of the Hudson River 
in the Adirondacks with the idea of a 
canoe trip, but, if one wants good pike, 
and pickerel fishing, and goes up 
there with that as the prime object, he 
has picked one of the best places I know. 

The upper reaches are by no means 
navigable, even by canoe. It is all rough 
water, except for pools and short 
stretches of still water that are rather 
few and far between. It is possible to 
let a canoe downstream through this 
water with plenty of time and patience, 
but it takes two men. 

I would advise taking the canoe down 
to the mouth of Indian River, about 
two miles south of Indian Lake village, 
and starting from there. While at the 
mouth of the Indian I would go up the 
Hudson about three miles, to the Black- 
well Stillwater, for some excellent bass 
and pike fishing. There is usually a 
boat on the Stillwater that may be used, 
and there is a camp at the mouth of the 
Indian where information may be ob- 
tained. There is a good road to the 
camp, leaving the highway at Indian 
River bridge. 

Going downstream from the mouth of 
the Indian, the only bad places to look 
for are known as Blue Ledge, and O. K. 
Slip, and these are easily avoided.— BE. 
BE. Schermerhorn 


bass, 


Sea Trout and Salmon 


HE fishing for 
Grand Lake, near 


salmon in 
has been 


landlocked 
Halifax, 


better this year than in many seasons. 
The fish are more plentiful and eager 
to strike, and their average size is un- 


usually large. 

Atlantic salmon fishing was somewhat 
delayed by unseasonably cold weather, 
but heavy runs have been reported in 
the Medway, La Have, Mersey, and Saint 
Mary’s Rivers, with a moderately heavy 
one in the Musquodoboit. The first three 
streams mentioned are on our southwest 


coast, while the Musquodoboit is near 
Halifax. 
Sea-trout runs in the Mira, Little, and 


Margaree Rivers in Cape Breton are 
very heavy, with the fish averaging from 
3 Ib. to 4% lb. The big, or “strawberry” 
run of sea trout, from Halifax eastward 
x the shore, begins yearly about the 


along 
Bowes 


first week in July.—C. F 
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New Jersey Weakfish 


ROLLING for 


weakfish in Barnegat 

Bay is a sport that must be expe- 
rienced to be appreciated. Weakfish are 
very abundant in the bay, and I know 
natives who ship to market 150 Ib. to 200 
lb., all caught on rod and reel. These 
fish run up to 16 lb., though I have not 
seen the fact reported. 
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TUNA 


Fish and camp right where the tuna live 
Our guides the ethics of the game. 
Also salmon fishing and canoe trips 


Owl’s Head Tuna en 


East Chester, N. S. Phil H. Moore, Mer. 


LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


know 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lak ( 1 Ba 
Northerr Pike fishing in = ake and 7 
tre Bathing, boating and hik ( 
t ! he ike ind are 1 
if I 
For infors 
R. FORT Sadien Lake, N. Y. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP | 


In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
| 4 
, 





uM M BALDERSON, . Cranberry Lake, N.Y 





CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Wabi - Kon Camp 

MI LAKE TIMAGAMI 

Ontario, Canada 

therr Pil vertu Fishing. s - f G 
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nd equipment. Excellent Ta s 
T. Wilson. Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami. Ontario, Canada 














Fred Holverscheid, 
Tamarack Lodge, Hayward, Wis. 


on Spider Lake. Northern Wisconsin 











E Marvirloi Camps — Canada : 
On Loon Lake in Ontario : 
i Exclusive but not exper é : 
> The place for a real rest and 1 fishing 3 
Bagge for circular >| 
: P. HILTON ; 
- 119 W. aa wr Norfolk, Va. : 
Shoot Moose—Bea 
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Fly Rod for Bass 


separate ch ipters on the ros f e, lead 
er, and lures, particularly suite | for bass fish 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished lreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are pract based 
on expe rience. Tells you where | how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equi clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook id pre 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
| much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cov 
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| Qutdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 


W rite 
New York, N. Y. 


er. Sent postpaid for only 25¢ Dept. 86. 
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I use bass rig, with shrimp for bait, 
nicking the proper time and _ tides. 
Though I have lost many big ones, be- 

iuse of light, gut leaders, I have landed 
them up to 10 lb. When the tide is 
heavy, they hit like a ton of tuna. There 
s another run of these big fish in the 


fall. They run up the creeks, through 
the meadows. We once called them sea 
trout, or yellow-belly weakfish. Last 


year I saw some real sea trout, caught in 
gill nets, off the inlet. They were shaped 
like salmon, had silver bodies, and black 
They were running with weak- 
fish schools, and weighed from 3 lb. to 
5 lb. The Barnegat City man who caught 
them had never seen them before, and 
asked me what they were. Bluefish also 
are abundant in the bay.—L. C. Long- 
street. 
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Upper Peninsula Bass 


OR large and small-mouth bass, Indi- 

an Lake in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan is very good, and the scenery 
is as good as the fishing. Big Manistique 
and Little Manistique also are very good. 
The town of Curtis Lake is centrally 
located for this fishing. 

For small-mouth-bass fishing, . either 
with plug or with a fly, White Fish Point 
is a honey. An offshore wind is ideal 
for this fishing, and you can find smooth 
water by going to either side of this 
point, according to the wind. On Drum- 
mond’s Island, there are many small 
lakes which have been but little fished 
because it is not easy to get to them. 

Tom Korn. 


Bass in Maryland 


HE Bush River in Maryland is a tide- 

water stream, and my catch is always 
four to nine bass for a half day’s sport. 
Pike and yellow perch also take the lure, 
and fine sport is to be had. The commer- 
cial fishermen of the Bush River section 
have become conservationists through 
actual experience. 

Gunpowder and Little Gunpowder 
Falls have furnished the writer the finest 
bass fishing this year. From the Loch 
taven dam downstream, a half day’s in- 
tensive angling yielded three to 10 fight- 
ing bass, and it seems that these fresh- 
water bass are quite a bit gamier than 
their tidewater cousins. 

The Monocacy offers sport for small- 
mouth bass, and in and around Seneca 
live-bait fishermen have had consider- 
ible luck. 

The Potomac River at Fenwick, across 
from Gunston’s Cove, is a real bass fish- 
ing spot, and here I have found the best 
bait for casting is a white bucktail, with 

pinner. For fly rod, a similar lure seems 
the most tempting. 

The Susquehanna, below the Cono- 
wingo dam, offers superb bass fishing, 
with the added thrill of hooking into a 
wall-eyed pike, a large perch, or crappie. 
\bove the dam, small-mouth bass are 
really plentiful around the rocky ledges 

nd bottoms, and above the first bridge 
ome fine large-mouths have been taken. 

The Patapsco and its branches offer 
both large and small-mouth bass fishing, 
particularly in Carroll County.—Mary- 

ind Conservation Department. 
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SILVERTOWNS ARE THE ONLY TIRES 
WITH THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 


Woman Driver: ‘All I remember, Offi- 
cer is hearing a BANG! Then the car ran 
crazy. I guess I’m lucky it wasn’t more 
serious.” 


Officer: “I'll say you are. Do you know 
that thousands are killed or injured by 
blow-out accidents every year?” 
+ * * 
There’s no question about it—riding on 
unsafe tires is a gamble no motorist can 
afford to take. Your brakes and your 
steering gear may be in perfect shape— 
but could they hold you on the road if 
a whirling tire suddenly blew out? The 
law of averages is all against you, unless 
you’re properly protected. 
When you spin along at 40—50—60 












HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 








miles an hour the tire gets blistering hot 
inside. Rubber and fabric separate. Un- 
known to you a blister forms and grows 
bigger and BIGGER until—sooner or 
later—BANG! A blow-out that might have 
been prevented if your car had been 
equipped with Goodrich Safety Silver- 
town Tires. 


Are your tires safe? 


Silvertowns have something no other 
tire in the world has—the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. This amazing Goodrich in- 
vention is a layer of special rubber and 
full-floating cords, scientifically treated 
to resist internal tire heat. By resisting 
this heat the Golden Ply keeps rubber 
and fabric from separating—keeps dan- 
gerous heat blisters from forming inside 
the tire. And when you prevent the blis- 
ter, you prevent the high-speed blow-out. 

Have your Goodrich dealer equip your 
car with a set of Silvertowns with the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. Isn’t it better to 
be safe than sorry? Especially when 
Goodrich Silvertowns cost not a penny 


more than other standard tires! Me 


A million more motor- 

ists pledged to safe 

* driving is the Goodrich 

goal for 1936. Prove that you want 

accidents prevented. Join the Sil- 

vertown Safety League at your 

Goodrich dealer. He'll get for you 

—free—a handsome emblem with 

a red crystal reflector to protect 
you if your tail light fails. 
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ich Si\P2\/ Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection. 








How to St 


LARGE-MOUTH black bass, made 

to measure for the sportsman, 

would have a Dr. Jekyll and Mr 

Hyde personality. While in the 
growing stage, he would not eat, or eat 
only rocks. Then, when he reached 
frying-pan size, he would eat only bait 
that contained a hook. 

Unfortunately bass are born with an 
appetite larger than a schoolboy’s. As 
soon as they hatch out of the egg, they 
start in search of food. They are quite 
content to feed on Daphnia, mosquitoes, 
and insect larve until they are 2 or 3 in. 
long, provided this food is abundant. 
When getting enough insects to satisfy 
their appetites becomes too big a job, 
they do not hesitate to feed on each 
other. Adult bass, weighing from 2 lb. up, 
are really lazy. A catch of a frog, mouse, 





A game fish and its provender. The large-mouth bass at the top 
was hatchery raised. The bluegill makes excellent bass forage 


minnow or green sunfish is a complete 
meal for such a fish, and will satisfy its 
hunger for the day. 

Once these things are known, it isn’t 
hard to supply all its whims for food, 
and to raise enough bass in two small 
lakes to keep all neighboring streams 
stocked. You can do a lot toward im- 
proving fishing in your community with 
even one hatchery lake if the water is 
suitable. Unlike trout, bass won’t force 
you to go down in your pocket for the 
food they eat. 

The lake should have an outlet, pro- 
tected by a screen, so it can be drained. 
If the inlet has a stream of running 
water, it should be protected by a screen 
to keep out undesirable species of fish, 
and to keep the bass in the lake. Be sure 
the water will reach a summer heat of 
not less than 75 de- 
grees in the shallow 
portions of the lake. 
The lake bottom should 
slope toward the out- 
let. If it is impossible 
to drain the lake, snags 
that might interfere 
with the use of a seine 
should be removed. It 
may be necessary to 
make spawning beds 
if there aren't already 
a few gravel beds in 
the lake. To make the 
beds, place creek 


ock Your Own BASS 


gravel about 2 in. thick over > bottom 
in areas about 3 ft. across and not less 
than 10 ft. apart. The water should be 
1 to 4 ft. deep. 

3ass can be raised in water that is 
absolutely void of plant life, but they do 
better when some variety of vegetation 
is present. Pond lilies are a help when 
there are no shade trees along the banks 
To keep them from spreading over the 
lake and becoming a nuisance, it is best 
to plant them in nail kegs that have 
been filled with barnyard manure and 





rich soil. Place the kegs in various 
spots 6 in. to 1 ft. under surface 
Cat-tails furnish cover along the edge of 
the lakes, but you should not let them 
get dense enough to provide cover for 


snakes, frogs, and other predators. 
Moss of some variety should be started 
in the pond, since it affords board and 


lodging for the many forms of animal 
life and small organisms on which young 
bass thrive. Tree limbs, logs, and even 


wire netting, provided they are so placed 
as not to interfere with draining or 
seining, will provide a haven for the 
small bass to hide from their canni 
balistic and more mature brothers and 


sisters. Plant life in the water als« 
furnishes much of the oxyge: neces 
sary for fish life. 

In the average water, wher brood 


stock and the small bass are to be left 
together until draining time in the fall, 
the brood stock should not amount to 





















BASS-BREEDING POND DURING 
AND AFTER PREPARATION 


The brood lake above covers a half acre, and 
will support about 40 pairs if the young fry 
are to be seined out. The workmen at left 
are leveling the bottom of the lake before 
flooding. Though this is a state project, 
smaller lakes are easily built by the angler 
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ore than 40 bass for each acre of water. 
Most water will do better with fewer. If 

ou intend to seine out the fry and 
eparate them from the adults, the lake 

in be stocked with as many as 150 

rood bass for each acre. See that the 
brood stock is divided between males 

nd females, and select, if possible, bass 

that weigh from 1 to 2 lb. If you have 
two lakes, stock the smaller with brood 
stock. Use the other lake to place the 
small bass in as soon as they hatch. It 
should be absolutely void of fish or 
minnows until the fry bass grow to 1 
in. in length. 

The brood lake, whether one or two 
lakes are used, should be stocked with 
some variety of fish for forage. Blue- 
gills should be first choice, since the ex- 
cess production can be used in stream 
stocking. They should be stocked 50 to 
an acre. Goldfish are relished by bass, 
and should be stocked 40 to an acre of 
water. Use only one variety of forage 
fish, and never stock green sunfish or 
goggle-eye. If a variety of minnow is 
selected, stock about 500 an acre, and, 
if the fish seem to be disappearing dur- 
ing the early part of the summer, add 
another 500. The golden shiner is per- 
haps the best lake minnow, since the 
idults get large enough to keep the bass 
from doing them much damage. 

Both the brood lake and the rearing 
lake should be fertilized every week to 
promote the growth of the insect larve 
on which small bass feed. Begin one 
month before the fish start to spawn 
and continue until the lakes are either 
drained or worked. The brood lake 
should not be fertilized during spawning 
season. Sheep manure and superphos- 
phate make the best combination. The 
first application should consist of 150 lb. 
of sheep manure and 50 lb. of superphos- 
phate an acre. After that, 25 lb. of sheep 
manure and 10 lb. of superphosphate an 
acre should be applied every week. Scat- 
ter it over the shallow water of the lakes 
on a still day. If it is impossible to ob- 
tain sheep manure, ordinary barnyard 
manure will do, but three times as much 
will be necessary. If applied at regular 
intervals, the fertilizer will keep down 
cannibalism among the bass fry. It is 
really the food you would be paying 10 
to 15 cents a pound for if you were rais- 
ing trout. 

Where possible, it is better to separate 
the fry from the adults, since, in their 
own lake, they won’t have an ax hanging 
over their heads in the shape of a 2-lb. 
hungry bass. Make a 10 or 15-ft. seine 
from ordinary mosquito netting, cheese 
cloth, or window curtain material. Dur- 
ing spawning season, you will see small 
chools of bass swimming near the top 
of the water, feeding on insects. It’s 
asy to surround these schools with a 
eine, and catch the entire lot. If you 
have to do the job alone, you can make, 
of the same material, a dip net about 3 
or 4 ft. across, and get most of them. 
The schools will contain 1,000 to 12,000 
bass. By counting 500 in a white-bot- 
tomed pan, you can tell accurately 
enough how many you are getting in 
your lake by comparing the appearance 
f one pan with another. 

The rearing lake will support 50,000 
fry to an acre of water. By fertilizing 
the lake properly, and with fair luck, 
ou should have 20,000 bass 2 to 3 in. 
ong when you are ready to plant them 
n your pet stream early in the fall. 

For the first year, you may have to do 
irtually all the work yourself. Other 
inglers in the district may consider it a 
dubious project. But, after the first year, 
me of your largest problems will be to 
find something to do with all the volun- 
teer labor.—A. G. Morris. 
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Community Holding Pens 


TARTING in California, the com- 
munity holding-pen idea has now 
spread to other states. It relieves 

crowded conditions on state game farms, 
and increases game-bird production. “We 
have never seen any plan that has given 
such universal satisfaction, and been the 
direct means of such restocking of de- 
pleted covers,” says August Bade, chief 
of the California Bureau of Game Propa- 
gation. 

Under the plan, says the Wildlife Insti- 
tute, 4-week-old birds are turned over} 
to local sportsmen’s organizations that | 
have, at their own expense and accord- 
ing to approved specifications, built pens | 
to hold their allotment of state birds, 
destined for release in local covers. The 
birds are held in these pens for six o1 
seven weeks before liberation. They be- 
come community birds, and the object of 
real interest. Because of this increased 
local interest, poaching decreases be- 
cause the community is concerned about 
the safety of the birds. 


Game-Fish Rescues 


XTENSIVE fish-rescue operations are 
E being conducted by Wisconsin, the 
work being carried on throughout 
the State by the Conservation Depart- 
ment. These operations include removal 
of landlocked fish from sloughs and 
bayous, where they have been left by re- 
ceding high water, and the transfer of 
fish from overstocked waters, and plant- 
ing in other lakes and streams. 
“Millions of fish would be lost each 
year, if it were not for the work done by 
the rescue crews,” says B. O. Webster, | 
superintendent of the fisheries division. 
“Along our principal rivers, after every 
high-water stage, many fish become 
stranded in pockets, sloughs, and bayous. | 
The 





where the water level is subject to} 
change 
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Bananas” For Ducks 


HROUGH the generosity of Edward 
Te MclIlihenny of Avery Island, La., a 
new duck food is to be donated for | 
planting on the 50 new waterfowl refuges | 
in various states. This food is the banana 
water lily, Castalia mexicana, which 
botanists discovered growing in the 
coastal marshes of states bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico. The plant produces 
bunches of yellow tubers, which strik- 
ingly resemble hands of bananas. These 
tubers, with other parts of the plant, 
now furnish food for enormous numbers 
of wildfowl in the Gulf states. 
Although the plant is native only to a 
small portion of the United States, it can 
be successfully grown over practically 
the whole country, in the opinion of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. MclI]l 
henny is to collect 50,000 of the tubers 
and 50 bushels of gray, duck moss, an 
other valuable duck food. 


No Yellowstone Traps 


CTING superintendent J. W. Emmert 
of the Yellowstone National Park 
has written to correct a misstate 

ment inadvertently made in the June 
issue. The trip of Ranger Frank Ober- 
hansley, mentioned under the title 
“Yellowstone Traps,” was made into the 
Eagle Pass country, adjacent to the park 
line but outside the park, in the Sho 
shone National Forest. His trip was 
made into that area along the park line 
to learn what was being done by trap- 
pers on the outside. No trapping is | 
permitted within the park. 
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Insure Better Shooting 


by planting our Proven DUCK, PHEASANT, 
UAIL ol her game attractions. Our 
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COMPLETE LINE OF GAME IRDSALSO 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 

Box 71-C8 






Oshkosh, Wis. 














Zebra 
Finches 


BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorg: oo Imported 
CHINESE - $G-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS. 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, ete. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 


\Z Plant Food Now! Attract 
Ducks This Fall, Improve 


irowers for Planting Now. Duck Fishing 


rtweed, Duckmeat, Duck 

itail and many others. 50% 
< lers placed now. Many years’ experience, Write, 
de cribs oqgreund and receive free planting advice and booklet. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES A 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 

EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for10cents. 


109 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


IMPROVE FISHING 
t Wild Rice, Muskgrass, Wild 
Celery, Ducks Meat—bring ducks in 
and improve fishing. Ter- 
re-growing plants & 
a here. Order NOW! 
Specia nt this month, Free 
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Fly Casting 


most understandable discussion of the “Art of 
Fly Casting’ that ever appeared in print. De- 
scribes general principles as well as such fine 
points as the side, flip, and wind casts, the use 
of the spinner, dry fly and other special lures. 


The best methods of fishing for bass, trout, and 
other fish are handled each in a separate chapter 
as is the matter of field repairs. 88 pages and 
cover. 25¢ postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 86, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Bra new book just off the press. Complete plans 
r be ers tep-by-step instructions, designs for 
; urist homes, wayside stands, bunga- 
ery problem of location, drainage, water sup- 


and erect structure. All about floors, 





doors. How to do whole job from foun- 
I What to do inside and outside 
sts before vu start, what lumber 
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‘SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with | o of. 
1 prefer. Just send coupon and pay 1 
cents postage when hook arrives. 
SATISFACTION. GUARANTEED. If, after examining 
u are not completely satisfied, return it 
rantee to promptly refund your money! 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Dest. 86 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.’ I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied 

intee to refund my money if I send the book 








t within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send 
$2.00 with order). 
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DECOYS COME FIRST 
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sh EY Shorty, here’s another!” 
Shorty, from the booth where 
he was dispensing tackle to 
fishermen, yelled, ‘‘That’s the 
boy!”’ Russ and I looked at one another 
in amazement. Was this fishing, or were 
we in the bleachers at the World Series ? 
Reels were screaming, and salmon were 
leaping not fifteen feet from the wharf. 
Children, twelve and thirteen years old, 
were shouting beside graybeards. All 
were battling the silvery Chinooks. 
Russel Smith and I had driven our 
car out on the sands of the beach at the 
mouth of the Klamath River in northern 
California. It was noon on a warm 
August day. Before us was the most 
furious fishing scene I had ever wit- 
nessed. In a space a half mile wide and 
a mile and a half long, more than 300 
boats were plying back and forth, 
circling and weaving, narrowly missing 
one another. Each held one to five per- 
sons, most of whom were trolling for 
Chinook salmon, which just then were 
entering the river to spawn. Some fish- 
ermen were using outboard motors, 
others rowing. All were yelling and 
whooping. 
One leather-lunged chap, not 100 feet 
from the dock, let out a resounding 
Whoopee!”’ His rod was bent nearly 
double, while a great silvery-sided salm- 


The big rock near the mouth of the 
Klamath where thousands of salmon 
were forcing their way upstream. 
112 pounds of Chinook 
salmon taken by the author and a 
companion during the eventful day 


ae 


on on the end of his line leaped high 
into the air, and fell back with a loud 
splash that sprinkled water over the 
occupants of two near-by boats. In- 
stantly the other boats cleared a space 
about the fortunate angler that he 
might more easily land his salmon. The 
big fish raced upstream, and the fisher- 
man’s guide followed it with a boat. As 
the boat disappeared, a woman 
screamed in a high falsetto, as an eight- 
een-pound salmon lunged at her spoon, 
hooked itself, and leaped from the water 
to glitter in the sunshine. One white- 
faced, eager boy of twelve was reeling 


A FAST-MOVING TALE TO PROVE THE GLITTERING 
LEAP OF A BATTLING SALMON WILL QUICKEN 
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THE PULSE OF AN ANGLER AS FEW THINGS CAN 
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frantically, too intent on his work to 
yell, his eyes bulging. On the docks, in- 
coming fishermen were piling up their 
silver hoard. 

Shorty offered us the regulation rod 
and heavy line, used in catching these 
big fish, but Russ and I decided to 
battle the monsters with light bass and 
trout tackle. We did, however, get the 
regulation salmon gear, a No. 3 spoon 
of light copper, set above three gang 
hooks on six feet of piano-wire leader, 
strung with red beads at the end. 

“I’m giving you the best guide in 
northern California,’’ Shorty said as he 
introduced us to Ernest McDonald of 
the Klamath tribe. Ernest is a college 
student, quiet and unassuming. He 
measured off our line and, seventy feet 
from the leader, tied a _ bright-red 
thread. We were to keep seventy feet 
in the water at all times. 

Shorty straightened up from his box 
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of spoons and wire leaders in his booth 
to shout, “Give the boys the hydroplane 
boat. It will handle more easily in quiet 
water.” 

Fifty feet from the wharf, we let out 
our lines and prepared for action. Our 
hearts were thumping, for all about us 
the big fish were striking. The tide was 
running out, and we knew we would 
have plenty of action. 

Incoming Chinooks are not hungry. 
They are simply angry, and strike at 
the spoon in a rage. Coming in from 
the open sea, they lie in the river 
mouth’s brackish water to acclimate 
themselves gradually to the fresh water 
in which they will soon be spawning. 
After a day or two, they work their 
way upstream. After leaving the lower 
part of the river, they seldom strike, 
but, fresh from the sea, they are savage, 
impetuous creatures, red blooded, and 
indomitable fighters. 

Upstream we went a quarter of a 
mile. Russ snagged a small stone and 


































set the hook with a jerk that drove the 
steel point through a tiny hole in the 
rock. As we passed the curious, floating 
lunch house that caters to Klamath ap- 
petites, my rod was jerked viciously. I 
set the hook, and the action started. My 
fish drove fifty feet straight upstream, 
then leaped clear of the water. I kepta 
taut line, and he came toward shore. 
30oats scattered to give me plenty of 
fighting room. The fish started toward 
the boat, and I pressed the automatic 
reel release, and blessed the day I 
bought it. Now I knew why the fisher- 
men yelled when they hooked a fish; it 
was done to warn others they were fast 
to a fighter, so the others could give 
them room. I did not yell, but my guide 
whooped it up a bit. When within fifteen 
feet of the boat, the fish must have seen 
us, for it dived straight down, and 
headed for the river’s mouth. Then I 
made my first mistake. I had been fish- 
ing for four and five-pound black bass 
in northern Michigan all summer, and I 
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put a bit too much pressure on the fish. 
It gave one savage jerk on the line, part- 
ing it just above the leader. To add 
further to my embarrassment, a twelve- 
year old boy in the next boat master- 
fully brought a salmon alongside where 
his father gaffed it. Ernest and I had a 
heart-to-heart talk. He told us exactly 
how to strike, give line, and handle the 
fish. 

One thing he made clear was that we 
had to keep our copper or bronze spoons 
bright. So every fifteen minutes, we 
had to pull in the lines to restore with 
pumice the luster which the brackish 
water so quickly dulled. 


E CIRCLED near the Big Rock, 

not far from the mouthof theriver 
where thousands of salmon were forcing 
their way upstream, and Ernest headed 
the boat upstream again. The spoon on 
the turn sank lower into the current, 
but as we headed back the spoon picked 
up velocity, and started to rise. We had 
not gone 100 feet after straightening 
out when Russel’s little trout fly rod 
dipped. 

“Strike him hard,” advised Ernest, as 
he bent to the oars. Russel gave a 
sharp twitch, and the fun started. New 
at this type of fishing and not wishing 
to call attention to ourselves, we did not 
yell. Consequently the surrounding 
boats were crowding us before we knew 
it. When they saw Russ trying to wres- 
tle a monster with his tiny rod, they 
gave way. At this instant, two fisher- 
men in two boats about 300 feet away 
raised their own salmon call. Their fish, 
however, took courses that led away 
from us. Our fish, a good eighteen- 
pounder, lashed out with terrific force, 
and it took all Ernest’s skill to man- 
euver the boat. Russ took it easy as 80, 
100, then 125 feet of line spun from his 
reel. He lifted the tip of the little rod 
to increase the tension on the line. With 
only about thirty feet left on the reel, 
the fish stopped and circled. For some 
reason, it did not leap as Chinooks 
usually do when snagged up short. 

Since Ernest advised a stiff line, we 
edged over to quiet, deep water near 
the western bank. Beyond the bank we 


The author fights a big one from shore, where the 
fish could run only three ways instead of a dozen 
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Besides the hundreds of anglers who battled the silvery leapers from boats, scores of others lined the shores of the river 
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ould hear the thunder of the Pacific 
reakers, but above the roar sounded 
» whirr of Russ’s reel as it took up the 
lack. The fish was running toward us, 
nd it took all Ernest’s dexterity to keep 
the boat out of the way of the fish, 
vhich seemed bent on racing under 
the boat, taking line, rod, and Russ with 
t. Standing up, Russ whipped the rod 
nd over the stern as the fish sped past. 
For fully ten minutes, the fish continued 
» race back and forth. Finally it came 
lowly to the surface less than ten feet 
from us, a great, silvery scrapper more 
han three feet long, its sides shining in 
the afternoon sun like a newly minted 
silver dollar. 
The fresh air seemed to stimulate the 
tired fish into renewed activity, for it 
raced frantically across the surface 
despite Russ’s effort to check it with 
the little rod. It then bored down deep, 
ind Ernest rowed hurriedly over the 
spot where we last saw it. The line 
hissed through the water to our right, 
and the fish took to the air again, scat- 
tering glistening drops of water in a 
wide circle, then down it went, and Russ 
regan to put on real pressure. Hauling 
n the slack with his left hand, he held 
the rod high with his right, and the reel 
egan to bulge with wet line. Ernest 
ypped the oars, and reached for the 
f. As the fish came alongside, he 
reached over with feline quickness, and 
vaffed it just back of the gills. Into the 
at came the now exhausted fish, while 
heers rang on all sides. Ernest dis- 
tched the fish with a blow from the 
ff handle, the approved method of 
ling salmon. From anglers in other 
its came generous praise for Russ’s 
ept handling of the ‘‘steel-head rod,” 
the natives called our fly rod. With 
air of tiny pliers, I freed the hooks, 
{ we set out again. 
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E WERE now nearly at the turn of 
the stream, a quarter of a mile be- 
the abandoned cannery at Cannery 
nt. That idle plant explains the 
ilth of salmon; commercial fishing 
3 been outlawed on the Klamath. 
We started downstream again. In 
same spot where I hooked my first 
, a jerk on my line told me another 
id fish was striking at my spoon. I tried 
set the hook, but he was not on. 
rnest speeded up a bit, and things hap- 
ned. My rod was almost torn from 
hands. Immediately the fish leaped, 
ed, and leaped again. Just below the 
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anchored lunch raft, Ernest nosed the 
boat onto the beach, and pulled it high 
on the sand. We all got out, and I 
battled the fish from shore. This was a 
slight advantage, for now the fish could 
only run three ways, and couldn’t get 
behind me. 

As the fish raced down stream, I fol- 
lowed on shore to save my line, for this 
salmon was a large one, and I did not 
want to have to fight it with all the line 
stripped from the reel. I was using a 
light, bamboo bass casting-rod, with a 
No. 5 automatic reel. I ran 100 yards 
down the beach be- 
fore the fish turned, 
and came _ toward 
shore. The reel took 
the line. Remembering 
my previous’ expe- 
rience, I let the salm- 
on go out and in 
three times. Finally 
it came close to shore, 
and Ernest waded out 
to gaff it, but the fish, 
with renewed vigor, 
leaped into the air, 
and then galloped 
across the top of the 
water like a porpoise. 
In and out it scam- 
pered, far out among 
the boats, which hur- 
riedly made way for 
it. Then it sounded, 
and slowly I brought 
it to the river’s edge, 
where Ernest stood 
motionless. As the 
salmon swam slowly 
past him, Ernest made 
a catlike movement, 
and my fish was 
gaffed. When its sil- 
very form was hauled 
ashore, I could no 
longer repress my 
emotion, and let out 
the salmon call. 

We returned to our 
boat, cast off, let out 
the lines, and pulled 
for the Big Rock. 
Once a mighty salm- 
on leaped high near 
our bow, shaking its 
head. From its mouth 
hung six feet of piano 
wire and a tarnished 
spoon, which (Con- 
tinued on page 61) 


The curious floating lunch room that catered 
to appetites sharpened by the exciting sport 





Ernest, the college-bred Indian guide, and the companion 


of the author. The latter holds two of the larger salmon 





Boats were so thick 
that an angler could 
almost step from one 
to another. When a 
fish was hooked, the 
other boats drew off 
to give the angler 
space for the scrap 
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Tracking 
Down 
a Phantom 


Killer 


EER, lying in the snow, with 
throats torn, and bodies half 
eaten. Rabbits growing more 
scarce each year. Murderous, 

nocturnal invasions of poultry yards, 
sheepfolds, and hogpens. Strange tracks, 
clustered around the kills, unidentifiable 
by veteran woodsmen. Unholy howls 
and snarls in the night, and the screams 
of stricken farm animals. That, briefly, 
was the condition that had obtained in 
certain sections of northern New York 
since 1926. What were these strange 
destroyers? Farmers, roused in the 
night by the uproar in their barnyards, 
caught only fleeting glimpses of long, 
black shapes that melted into the shad- 
ows without offering a shot. It was 
uncanny. 

“Three sheep night before last, and a 
deer last night,’’ a game warden, who 
had been investigating recent kills, told 
me one morning. 

“Any clue yet as to what they are?” 
I asked. 

“The tracks look as if dogs made 
them. Maybe they’re wild dogs, or may- 
be timber wolves have come back. 
We've got to kill one before we'll know 
for sure.”’ 

“Just one pack doing the damage?” 

“No, the raids are too far apart for 
one pack to be making them.” 

Believing dogs might be responsible, 
state regulations were passed, compell- 
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No longer a mystery. Shot after a long chase, the wolflike 


By 
FRED STREEVER 


ing the confinement of all dogs after 
nightfall. Guards were posted in the 
areas most affected by the raids. The 
only result was a lot of dead dogs. Then 
one county offered a wolf bounty of $10 
a scalp. This, too, failed, for hunters 
had not learned the ways of the strange 
destroyers. Many of the pelts offered 
for reward turned out to be those of 
German shepherd dogs. 

Foxhounds were tried out on hot 
trails, without results. Hunters began 
to think that hounds would not run the 
creatures, and farmers said hunters 
were afraid the quarry would turn on 
the hounds, and destroy them. We were 
getting nowhere. 

I'm a dog lover, with a particular 
fondness for foxhounds, of which I have 
a dozen. As foxes had become scarce, 
I had a bunch of nice dogs with little 
to run them on. So, last winter, the idea 
struck me that perhaps my Walker 
hounds would give me some sport with 
the phanton game-and-stock destroyer, 
and perhaps clear up the mystery. I 





A stand of ten-year-old white pines in the Adirondacks. It was in cover such as this 
that the phantom killer slept during the day after ravaging game and stock at night 
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beast hangs on a door of the truck used to carry the hounds 


put it up to George Cull, my long-time 
hunting pal, and found him as eager as 
myself. 

South of Saratoga Springs there is a 
huge pine forest, so closely grown that 
the trees form an almost impenetrable 
thicket, crossed by several fire roads. 
This was a favorite hide-out of the 
beasts. Woodsmen, following the tracks, 
found that the killers apparently 
roamed the countryside together during 
the night, but scattered and bedded 
down in widely separated locations in 
the forest during the day. 

Our older, fox-trained hounds would 
not follow cold trails with any persist- 
ence, and the younger hounds lacked the 
needed experience. Finally, however, 
George and I managed to rout out some 
of the animals, and the dogs had 
tongued noisily, and followed their fresh 
trails. We felt that we were getting 
somewhere. 

Then, in early April, we had a wel- 
come “robin’’ snow, which gave us our 
most thrilling drive. We found the 
tracks of the largest of the strange 
creatures, and saw him several times 
in the distance as my hounds roared in 
pursuit. I was amazed at my first 
glimpse of the loping, gray shape, which 
to me looked like a coyote. George in- 
sisted it was a timber wolf, but we could 
not get close enough to tell which, if 
either, was right. But I knew there had 
never been a coyote in New York, and 
no timber wolf for years. 

I was carrying my big, repeating 
shotgun because of the thickness of the 
cover. When the beast bounded across 
a narrow roadway, well out of range 
I wished I had the Savage rifle I'd left 
in the car. Twice afterwards I saw him 
as the chase took him across the road 
again. A thaw carried off the snow in 
the late afternoon, and the chase ended 
But it had roused our interest to white 
heat. Snow or no snow, we decided to 
try again the next day. 

The next morning we made our start 
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Shadowy destroyers that came with the night 
led this hunter to discover another threat to 


game and a stirring new sport for Easterners 


n bare ground, frozen hard during the 

night by a sudden cold snap. I picked 
up eight of my favorite hounds, placing 
them in the compartment of my old, 
hunting truck. By sunup, we had 
dropped the eight hounds in three 
groups over a wide expanse of forest. 

Rambo and Fritz, the first two hounds 
to pick up a scent, trailed slowly and 
painstakingly. Joe and Tugger disap- 
peared at once in silence. Penny, Ruf- 
fian, Keene, and old Minnie, took great 
interest in a deep gully, and nosed 
around until Penny finally opened up 
with her high soprano, with Minnie’s 
muffled trail notes as an accompani- 
ment. Keene, a hound that had not 
previously followed the new game, I 
put out with Ruffian, a well-broken fox- 
hound. They found nothing. 

The sun rose higher in a cloudless 
sky, and the frozen ground, thawing 
out, became sticky. In the distance, I 
ould hear Penny and Minnie, holding 
fast to the trail. Out from the woods 
popped Joe and Tugger. They found 
scent at once, opened up with their mu- 
sic, and dashed off. 

It didn’t sound to me as if they were 
nm the right trail. I didn’t think the 
lder hounds would stoop to chasing a 
rabbit, but, as I labored up the last steep 
slope, a rabbit bounced by, closely fol- 
owed by Joe and Tugger. I collared 
the youngsters, and chained them to a 
tree. The other dogs came straggling in 
until all were accounted for except 
Rambo and Fritz. I flopped down upon 
the warm, and now dry, sandy soil. 
There didn’t seem much sense in going 
on with the hunt. 
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The author, right, and George Cull, his hunting companion, with some of the hounds 
at the end of the exciting day that finally solved the mystery of the game slaughter 


It was now about 10 
o'clock. Gathering the 
leash chains, I tramped 
the long, sandy road 
back to the car, left in 
the thicket where two 
roads crossed. So far as 
I was concerned, I was 
through for the day. I 
had not seen George, or 
the two hounds, Rambo 
and Fritz, for hours. 

As I was reaching for 
Joe, the last of the six 
hounds present, to put 
him in the truck with the 
others, the falsetto 
scream of Fritz sounded 
from the thicket border- 
ing the road. Out into 
the road, not twenty feet 
ahead of the truck, 
leaped a big, gray wolf- 
like shape. About six jumps behind 
came Fritz, yelling his head off. Joe 
joined the parade like a shot from a 
gun. I threw open the doors of the 
truck, and out boiled the other five 
dogs, their legs working even before 
they hit the ground. The air was filled 
with hound music, and the sandy road, 
before so silent, became a bedlam. In 
my excitement, I jumped to the driver's 
seat, yelling like a Comanche, got the 
car going, and swung it around a cor- 
ner on two wheels, with the sand flying 
like spray from an ocean comber. 

Half a mile up the road, I stopped to 
listen. The dogs had outsped the truck, 
and were now in full cry far to the 
north. I could identify each hound from 
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Two New York Conservation Department men with another of 
the invading killers, trapped sometime later at Owl's Head 


his voice. The babble of sound, the 
sweetest music a hound lover can hear, 
swept behind a hill, and was lost. 

Then came a shout from George. He 
had heard the dogs, and came running 
down the road as fast as his tired legs 
could carry him. He piled on board, and 
we roared along at the end of the pa- 
rade. Had the chase gone to Post Of- 
fice Hollow? It sounded so. We raced 
along for miles on the hunch, but found 
only silence. The dogs had vanished. 

Rambo had not been heard from since 
he had been put out with Fritz early that 
morning. Of all the dogs, he was, per- 
haps, my favorite. Though slowed up 
by his fourteen years, he retained the 
sagacity, the (Continued on page 59) 


















While | battled the cutthroat, Bob got rid of that awful beard 


ROM November 1 to May 1, when 

the California laws did not per- 

mit him to whip the _ trout 

streams, 30b «6©wwas.) 6the) most 
thoughtful and considerate husband a 
wife could hope for. But for the rest 
of the year—No, he wasn’t openly re- 
sentful when I objected to his spending 
every week-end fishing. On the con- 
trary, was meek as a zoo deer. But he 
had his own way of showing that he 
felt caged. 

He never complained openly. If he 
had, I wouldn't have felt so selfish. 
When we were alone, he'd just sigh, 
and mope around the house, and, when 
we'd have a couple in for bridge, he’d 
sit gazing out the window, and forget 
what had been bid. Finally, I reached 
the point where I could endure his in- 
human meekness no longer. To end his 
martyrdom, I determined to go fishing 
with him! 

From what I'd heard, the only thing 
a husband hates worse than having his 
wife object to his fishing is to have the 
wife insist on going along. Bob, I knew, 
was not that way. We're good buddies. 
We like the same books, the same food, 
the same shows. So, when I told him 
I'd decided to take up fishing, he 
seemed genuinely pleased. 

“That's swell,” he said. “I'll make a 
real fly-fisherman out of you.” 

I found myself growing enthusiastic 
about my fishing début. My prepara- 
tions for the adventure were thorough. 
I ate up all the fishing dope in Bob's 
old books, and, by the hour, practiced 
fly casting in our back lot with the cute 
little pole Bob bought me. He called it 
a “rod,” and said it weighed four 
ounces. I promised not to call it a pole 
again. I was very happy when Bob 
told me I'd picked up the rudiments of 
the art very quickly for a woman. If 
I'd just put a little more strength in 
the back cast, and would remember 
always to start the cast with the pole 
in the 10 o’clock position, I'd be a suc- 
cess. 


“Of course,’’ Bob added, “fishing is 
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like horse racing. It’s 
not how fast a horse is 
clocked on the morning 
gallops, or how far or 
how accurately a back- 
lot angler can cast. It’s 
how many trout you 
have in your creel when you finish that 
counts.” 

Time limped on, and, after what 
seemed months, the trout season opened. 
Bob went through the motions of de- 
ciding whether he could spare a week 
from the office, and found he could. The 
evening before opening day, we were 
camped in a green meadow beside 


CUTTHROAT 
SHAVE 


With All a Modern Wife's Dislike for Whiskers 
This Feminine Angler Finds Her Own Amusing Way 
to Curb Her Husband's Dream of a Vacation Beard 


By HELEN MILLER 


rushing Walker River, nearly a mile 
high in the Sierra Nevada foothills 
The weather was neither too cold nor 
too warm. There were no mosquitoes, 
and the trout were rising to flies. 
When Bob wandered away from camp 
I borrowed some of his artificials, and 
walked down to the river. 

Every time I snagged my fly in an 
overhanging limb, or struck a fish too 
early or too late, I became more per- 
suaded that the Walker was different 
from our back yard. It may sound 
silly, but it seemed to me I never got 
bites—I mean strikes—in the open. 
They always came at some point where 


Bob told me I'd more 
likely snag a big one 
in the huge, deep pool 
below the gorge. | did 
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the brush grew close to the water’s 
ige. 

“Gosh, Helen,’’ said Bob later, “if you 
keep on losing leaders and flies, we’ll 
have to go home before the week is up.”’ 

It wasn’t strange that I began to 
get discouraged. Only two wee trout 
had found their way into the brand- 
new creel Bob had so optimistically 
given me. I began to wonder if, after 
all, fishing wasn’t strictly a masculine 
sport. Besides, the novelty was be- 
ginning to wear off camp life. Camp- 
fire smoke was always blowing in my 
eyes, and I was developing a distaste 
for fried potatoes, and for washing 
dishes three times a day with no hot- 
water faucet. But the thing that really 
jarred my nerves was Bob’s sudden 
determination to grow a beard. 

“T’ve got to shave every morning for 
fifty-one weeks,” he said, stroking his 
stubbly chin. ‘‘Why should I have to cut 
my whiskers when I'm out in the woods ?” 

As there was no use arguing, I 
decided to be subtle. 

“Bob,” I said, “‘your beard is as 
gray as a rat.” 

“What!” 

My hopes rose when he got a 
pocket mirror and began to study 
the stubble on his chin. But, after 
the usual mouth twisting and eye- 
brow lifting, he put down the mir- 
ror, and turned to me with a grin. 

“Trying to kid me, eh?” he said. 

I'd about become reconciled to 
that horrible beard, when a couple 
of days later he proposed a solution. 

“Listen,” he said, “I'll give you 
i break. You catch the biggest fish, 
and I'll shave every morning the 
rest of the trip!” 





KNEW there was a catch to it. 

I couldn't compete with him. He’d 
been fishing for years, while I was 
the rankest tyro. 

“That's not fair,” I said. 

“Why not? The fish in the river 
ion’t know whose fly they’re tak- 
ing, and I haven’t caught one that 
weighed more than a pound.” 

In the end, I decided I had noth- 
ing to lose. And, maybe, with a 
goal in view, I could really get 
interested in fishing. 

“To show how fair I am,” said 
Bob, “I'll take a handicap. I have 
to catch my fish on flies, while 
you can use anything you want. Except, 
f course, a seine or dynamite.” 

3ob told me I'd be more likely to snag 
i big one in the huge, deep pool below 
the gorge. There the turbulent stream 
slows down and rests. The pool really 
is a miniature lake, with rock ledges 
n which fisherman can stand to cast. 

I took his advice. He was fishing 
everal hundred feet below me. It was 
just before dark, the time when the 
granddaddy cutthroats weaken, and snap 
it a fly or a juicy worm. I had some 
ine, wriggly worms, which Bob had dug 
or me. I also had some dandy grubs, 
vhich he had found in a dead tree. 

I baited my hook with a fat worm, 
nd cast, with a weighted leader, into 
he pool. Anyway, I thought, this was 
nore restful than fly-fishing, and, as 
Bob remarked, not so hard on expensive 
eaders and high grade lines. 
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So there I sat, on a big rock, just 
fishing. It really wasn’t bad. My mind 
wandered back home. I wondered if 
the girls of the bridge club were having 
a good time, and whether Ruth had 
finally finished knitting that dress. My 
mind, in other words, was far from the 
High Sierra. Then—Whrrr! My rod 
almost was jerked out of my hand. The 
reel screeched, and the line cut a foamy 
swath across the still pool. 

“Bob!” I screamed. “I’ve got one! 
I’ve got one!” 

Bob came running over the rocks. 

“Hold up your rod tip!” he shouted. 
“Let him take the line! Don’t lose him. 
He’s a whopper!” 

Out of the depths, a curved, flashing 
streak leaped, and shook itself fiercely. 
My line hung limp! 

“Too bad,” consoled Bob. “I thought 
you had me. But you'll know what to 
do next time.” 

“Next time! 


if you hadn't 


Why, 






















Old Whiskers and | after our epic 
hand-to-fin battle in two inches 
of chilly, 


bowlder-strewn water 








hollered and scared me to death, I'd 
have had that one.” 

I had to blame somebody. So for 
dessert at supper, we argued about 
which of us had been at fault. Bob, as 
usual, was liberal with advice. I didn't 
give him the satisfaction of seeming to 
listen, but I absorbed every word. I was 
determined not to muff my next chance. 


HE next four days, Bob and I took 

turns trying to tempt that old grand- 
daddy, or maybe the great-great-grand- 
daddy, of all Walker River trout. 
Usually he could be seen swimming 
lazily around in the pool, and, as we 
got quite chummy, we decided to give 
him a name. I suggested Old Whiskers 
because—well, because I had _ been 
thinking so much about whiskers. 

But none of Bob’s choice hand-tied 
flies nor any of my toothsome worms 
would lure the old rascal. It was mad- 
dening, but the more he ignored me, 
the more determined I became. 

Of course, I didn’t spend all my 
time at Old Whiskers’s pool. There 
were plenty of smaller fish to 
catch, and I had to do my part 
toward stocking the family larder. 
The more I caught, the more con- 
fident I became that I was getting 
to be a fisherman. One morning, I 
thought I had Bob reaching for 
the shaving brush, for I hooked 
and landed a trout which I knew 
was go- (Continued on page 44) 


My landing net at camp, | tried to 
grab his gills. The hook came out, 
and | did the only thing | could 
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From a height, we looked out over Wilson's meadow where the tracks of the buck led down the hill 






The Appealing Tale of a Hunter Who Became “ey 
Deeply Attached to a Mule Deer With Freak 
Antlers and of the Punishing Stalk He Made 
To Prove His Regard For the Odd Animal 


Pete, kneeling by Old Two-by-four, the gray mule deer whose peculiar antlers earned him his name 


ETE NELSON is credited with 
having named Old Two-by-four. 
At the time, Pete was foreman 


of P. E. Wilson’s homestead ranch 
on the Bonaparte Plateau, in British 
Columbia's elevated bush country. Late 
in August, Pete was in charge of a 


crew that was stacking coarse hay 
from the spongy, muskeg meadow 


which was the only cleared area on the 
ranch. On all sides of this wilderness 
homestead, lay tangled forests—-game 
country. 

Working along the northerly margin 
of the muskeg in late afternoon, the 
men heard hoof beats. A very gray 
mule deer had just cleared the rail 
fence, which surrounded the meadow, 
and stood watching the group from a 
distance of not more than 100 paces. 
Nelson estimated the weight of the 
buck at 350 pounds. The buck’s back 
was broad and flat from the fat that 
clung to his barrel-like body. But it 
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was his antlers, still in the velvet, that 
fascinated the men. On the left antler 
were the four points common to mature 
mule bucks of western Canada, but on 
the right there were only two pro- 
jections. Yet these two points were 
long enough to balance the opposite 
antler. 

Despite the fact he could see the six 
men, the big, gray buck did not appear 
noticeably disconcerted. As if curious, 
he took a dozen strides straight toward 
the group, directly away from the se- 
curity of the bush, stopped, and re- 
garded them more carefully. Then, as 
if convinced of their harmlessness; he 
strode over to a little brush-lined creek, 
apparently searching for forage. 

“Guess he thinks this is a game 
refuge,’ one man commented. 

“A trusting rascal,” muttered Pete 
Nelson. ‘‘Wonder if he knows the deer 
season opens in three weeks?” 

The haying hands went back to work. 





Qby4 
BUCK | 


Presently a noisy hayrack rumbled 
across the uneven ground, and, for the 
first time in more than twenty minutes, 
the buck showed fright. He lifted his 
irregular head, snorted twice at the 
approaching horses, and bounded away. 

“So long, Old Two-by-four!” Pete 
called. 

“What do you mean, ‘two-by-four?’ ”’ 
asked a half-breed worker. 

“Didn’t you count his points?” Nel- 
son demanded. ‘We'll sure know that 
fellow if we see him again.” 

Contrary to the expectations of the 
ranch hands, all of whom were good 
woodsmen, Old Two-by-four showed up 
again the following afternoon at ap- 
proximately the same hour. This time, 
however, the deer appeared on the 
opposite side of the meadow, farther 
away from the men, but in plain sight 
of the noisy hayrack. He watched this 
unnatural activity with suspicion, but 
did not run. 

Some of the workers now were bet- 
ting even money that Two-by-four 
would be on the muskeg the third 
afternoon. But the more conservative 
won the bets, for the big gray buck 
was not seen. Pete Nelson packed a 
small cake of salt to the lower meadow, 
and placed it near the creek bank 
where the deer had watered. 

“Going to stake him out for the 
opening ?”’ asked one of the crew. 

“I’m not shooting Old Two-by-four,”’ 
Pete said slowly. “And the rest of you 
better remember, too, that Wilson 
doesn’t allow any rifle shooting inside 
the fence.” 

Pete had the respect of the men in 
more ways than one. He formerly had 
been a very fair middleweight boxer 
in Vancouver. 
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It was on the afternoon of Septem- 
er 8 that I first had an opportunity to 
serve Old Two-by-four. With a com- 
inion, I had come into the Bonaparte 

to hunt. Although the deer season was 
tt scheduled to open until a week 
iter, the restrictions on moose had 
een lifted on the first day of the 
onth. But the weather had been ex- 

tremely mild, and the bulls apparently 
vere not ranging so far south. 

Pete Nelson was a good friend of 
nine. During a previous trip to Wil- 
on’s ranch, he and I had been com- 
panions on several successful hunting 
excursions. It was only natural that 
he should want to show me his pet 
leer, Old Two-by-four. The odd buck 
had been seen on the meadow every 
ther day for more than two weeks. 
On the evening I watched, he came out 
n the muskeg meadow at sunset, head- 
ng straight for the salt. 

‘‘He’s been scraping his horns lately,” 
Pete observed. ‘Look at the strings of 
moss hanging around his head.” 

“T’ve always had the idea that, as 
the rutting season approached, bucks 
got pretty wild,” I commented. ‘“Sup- 
pose Old Two-by-four is slipping?” 

He can hold his own with any of 
em,” Pete declared. 

In the twilight, Pete and I hiked 
slowly back to the ranch house. 

‘Going to have time to hunt with 
ne,’ I inquired. 

“Sure thing,’ Pete answered. ‘‘Hay- 
ing’s all over, and there’s not a lot to 

except cut wood. But,” he added, 
it’s all the same to you, we'll lay 

Old Two-by-four.” 

‘Agreed,’ I replied. “But it might 
be wise, Pete, to discourage that deer 
from coming into the open the way he 
Some one else might not be so 
sporting about him as you are.” 

The next morning Pete took away 
the salt lick. And, on the afternoon of 
September 13, two days before the 
season opened, I saw him, shotgun in 


oes. 


Bringing in the strange buck. As the country between the ranch and the spot where Pete finally 
iropped him was clean, it was a fairly simple matter to drag in the carcass with the help of a horse 
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By PAUL W. GARTNER 


The deer rolled once 
and lay still. A look 
assured Pete it was 
Old Two-by-four whose 
two days of suffering 
his bullet had ended 





hand, hiking toward the lower meadow 
with Topsy, his black cocker spaniel. 
I hailed him, and he signaled for me 
to come along. I grabbed my own scat- 
tergun, and shortly we were matching 
strides across the uneven ground. 
Almost as if by appointment, the big, 
gray buck appeared at the spot where 
the salt lick had been. But today, since 
he waited until after sundown, we 
judged that, as the rut approached, he 
was becoming less trustful of other 
creatures. Yet he permitted us to ap- 
proach quite close before he wheeled 
and bounded away. We opened up with 
the 12 bores, shooting high and wide. 
The echoes died away, and the bush 
resumed its brooding silence. Old Two- 
by-four had vanished. 
“That ought to send him 
country,” declared Pete. 
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In the dawn of opening day, Pete 
and I hiked along a woods trail. Wil- 


son had told us he expected us to bring 
in at least one deer, possibly a moose. 
After a mile on the trail, we separated 
to traverse low, parallel ridges. It was 
difficult to see any distance. In some 
places, the jack pines grew almost as 
thick as the bristles of a hairbrush, 
and the hard woods still were heavy 
with dying leaves. Our movement was 
none too quiet. I guessed that any 
meat we might obtain would be the 
result of a running shot. 

About midmorning, I was brought to 
a half crouch by the noise of quick 
hoof beats in the brushy hollow, which 
dropped sharply from the rise where 
I stood. There was a flash of gray- 
brown between the willows. Distinctly 
I saw a uniform pair of three-point 
antlers as I leveled, and let 
drive. The buck crashed into 
the brush with a broken back. 
It was a mule deer, weighing 
more than 200 pounds. We 
dressed out the animal, and 
between us packed it on a 
poplar pole. By noon, the car- 
cass was hanging in Wilson's 
meat house. 

There were other deer hunt- 
ers abroad in the Bonaparte 
that day. Not only resident 
trappers, homesteaders, and 
miners, but also a sprinkling 
of sportsmen from Kamloops 
and lesser centers of civiliza- 
tion. Since Wilson’s was by 
far the largest ranch house on 
the plateau, it was common 
for city hunters to drop in for 
tea and a fireside rest before 


a 
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bucking the difficult byroad 
back to the main Cariboo 
Highway. 

It was close to 4 o’clock 


when (Continued on page 54) 
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oe O MORE irons! From now on 
I fish for tuna with hook and 
line!”’ 


The speaker was so excited 
his hands shook as he impulsively 
ripped the harpoon stand from his boat. 
He was a commercial fisherman, work- 
ing out of Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. To 
him the tuna had always been just one 
kind of fish that gave him his liveli- 
hood. He had come out with us on the 
power boat to see just what it was that 
had drawn us Americans so many miles 
to his little Acadian village. With 
flushed face, and eyes glued upon the 
humming line, and tireless fish, he had 
been overwhelmed by the magnificence 
of this sport which exhausts you as 
does no other I know of. When you are 
fast to a furiously fighting fish, so 
powerful that it can tow your boat for 
miles, and still have the strength to 
take out line with express-train speed, 
you experience a succession of thrills, 
and a strength-taxing battle, that com- 
pletely flatten you, unless you are a 
superman. 

Is it sport? Ask those commercial 
fishermen who watched our pioneering 
with rod and line at Wedgeport, their 
eyes bulging with curiosity and excite- 
ment. Ask the excursionists who came 
over one day from Yarmouth to see 
the fun. 

It is difficult to realize now that 
Wedgeport was discovered as a seventh 
heaven for the big-tuna angler only 
last summer. I feel a modest pride in 
the fact that I was one of those who 
were in on the discovery. Our party 
might easily have been the first to try 


SWINGING INTO 
INSTANT ACTION 


The moment a tuna strikes, 
the guide, in the stern of 
a power boat, severs the 
line that tows the dory. 
From then on, the angler 
fights the fish alone. At 
right, the exploring party 
is shown using the odd rig 








it out with rod and line. As it was, Kip 
Farrington and his wife, Jim Lands- 
berg, and I, were beaten to it by only 
a single day. It didn’t take long for 
word of our pioneering success to get 
around, and now the remarkable sport 
at this tiny Acadian village is talked 
of wherever big-fish anglers gather. 
Since our visit, Winston Guest, of West- 
bury, L. IL, landed a tuna there that 
weighed 619 pounds, doing it in one 
hour and thirty minutes. He boated 
another of ninety-one pounds in six 
minutes. Dory fishing makes such short 
times possible. 

Wedgeport is unique. Here, in rela- 
tively calm water you may take tuna 
of all sizes, such as you will find in no 
other tuna fishing ground yet dis- 
covered. Here, too, you get them close 
to shore. Also, the season is long. So 
far as is now known, tuna frequent 
Wedgeport waters from the middle of 
July to the middle of October. 

Kip Farrington and I were lunching 
together in New York last August, dis- 
cussing a letter I had received from 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, which said that 
some big tuna had been hooked in that 
harbor but not landed. As Farrington 
was the first man to bring unmutilated 
giant tuna to gaff in the deep, shark- 
infested waters of the Gulf Stream, and 
since, in 1934, I had landed a tuna 
weighing 780 pounds after a battle of 







More TUNA 


To Conquer | 


six and a half hours, off Liverpool, our 
pulses were quickened by this challeng« 
to our skill and luck. Our plans were 


quickly made. Though I had caught 
my big tuna on a sixteen-ounce tip 
9/0 reel, and twenty-four-thread line 
we carried on this trip lines ranging 
from twenty-four to fifty-four thread, 
and 9/0, 10/0, 12/0, and 14/0 reels. We 
took a car aboard the boat with us when 
we sailed from Boston for Yarmouth 

About nine miles out of Yarmouth, 
on the highway to Liverpool, 100 miles 
away, we came to a road with a sign 
pointing to Wedgeport. The name 
meant nothing to us then, but beneath 
the word was a small, black arrow with 
the words “Tuna Fishing.” That 
brought us bolt upright. Just what did 
it mean? We went to Wedgeport to 
find out. Four miles of driving through 
a lovely, pastoral country, and we came 
to a village of several dozen houses and 
farms. There was a general store, and 
to it we went for information. A 
French-Canadian boy told us that the 
signs referred to commercial fishing 
for tuna, which had been practiced at 
Wedgeport for many years. It seemed 
that, the week before, six tuna, weigh- 
ing from 150 pounds to 400 pounds had 
been harpooned by one resident, eight 
weighing up to 600 pounds had been 
similarly taken by another man. We 
learned that no fisherman had yet tried 
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American anglers discovers unsuspected big fish and 


in a remote Acadian village, a party of trail-blazing 


an exciting new way to take them... One of the 


explorers here tells the colorful tale of the trip 


these Wedgeport tuna with rod and 
ine. Straightway it was decided that, 
f we didn’t get tuna at Liverpool, we 
vould return to Wedgeport, which I 
vas told is one of the two villages in 
Nova Scotia where descendants of the 
Acadians, made famous by Longfellow 
n “Evangeline,” still live. The other 
is Saulnierville a few miles north of 
Yarmouth. Sprung from the stragglers 
who escaped exile, or those who wan- 
iered back, the villagers till their farms 
and harvest the sea just as was done 
when “the forest primeval, the mur- 
nuring pines and the hemlocks”’ still 
towered above them. 

At Liverpool, the tuna were behav- 
ing in an inexplicable manner. Instead 

feeding upon mackerel and herring 
as well-behaving tuna should, they were 
gorging on squid in the outer harbor. 
Only five or six tuna had been landed 
up to that time, and a strong easterly 
wind was kicking up such a muss that 
sighting tuna was almost impossible. 
Michael Lerner, Capt. Tommy Gifford, 
f Miami and Bimini, and Lansdell 
Anderson, writer, photographer of 
game fish, and guide, were in Liverpool 
it the time. Our combined parties held 
1 council of war. 

Lerner had fished at Liverpool for a 
veek without success. We told him of 
uur visit to Wedgeport and what we 
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Fresh mackerel, sewed to the leader in the 
fashion developed for Wedgeport trolling 
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had learned. Lerner, who had 
heard of the place, decided to go 
with his party to Wedgeport to 
give it a try. He was to keep us 
posted as to what he found there, 
while we were to let him know if 
conditions at Liverpool took a 
turn for the better. So, two days 
later, we got a telephone call 
from Yarmouth advising us that 
Lerner and Gifford had hit tuna. 
We picked up Capt. Joe Penney, 
guide and raconteur, and left in 
a hurry. 

On reaching Wedgeport, we 
found that Lerner had already 
taken one tuna weighing 180 
pounds, and had seen plenty of 
others. If an African safari had, 
without warning, straggled 
through the village, there could 
have been no more excitement 
and interest than were shown by 
the inhabitants of Wedgeport 
when we arrived. The Lerner 
party was out on its second day’s 
fishing. After looking over the 
boat equipment available, it was 
found that we would have to fish 
from a sixteen-foot dory, towed 
by a power boat. Capt. Joe 
Penney and the local carpenter 
got to work at once to build an 
angler’s (Continued on page 79) 









Mrs. Farrington and the 175-pound tuna she 
took after an amazing battle that lasted but 
fifteen minutes. Though brief, the fight 
waged by the fish was strenuous and exciting 




















Moving under tuna power. Kip Farrington, Jr., lets one of the big fellows tow him through 
the tide rip off Wedgeport. The exertion wears down the fish in surprisingly short time 
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Crossing the road in front of the 
car was the largest bighorn ram 
Ihad everseen. Did! calmly load 
my rifle, and kill it? | did not! 


GET BUCK FEVER 
...and Like It 


HE words “buck fever” call to 

mind one of the most frequently 

recurring of hunting pictures. It 

never varies, and usually it brings 
a smile. 

The tenderfoot deer hunter, be he 
freckled-faced kid in overalls or city 
dude, clad in red cap and high boots, 
sees his first deer. He raises his rifle 
tries to shoot. But the gun swings in 
crazy arcs. His sights simply will not 
line up. He can’t breathe, his heart 
thumps. The deer, knowing by some 
mysterious means that his would-be 
slayer is a novice, stands still, looking 
with amusement at buck fever’s latest 
victim. Finally, in desperation, the 
hunter pulls the trigger. The rifle bel- 
lows, andthe buck scampers off, unhurt. 

And then, or so this bit of folklore 
goes, the hunter is cured of buck fever. 
The next time he sees a buck, he smacks 
it over with neatness and dispatch. 

To all this my answer is, “Bunk!” 

Asa chronic sufferer from buck fever, 
quail fever, and ram fever, I speak 
from deep and bitter experience. I am 
no novice as a hunter. I have got bear, 
lion, antelope, mule deer, white-tails, 
cayotes, and bobcats, not to mention 
game birds of many varieties. I live in 
Arizona, one of the finest game states in 
the nation, and I make a point of going 


on hunts each year into northern Mexico. 

Surely I should be immune from the 
disease, yet I am not. Furthermore, I 
am not alone in my affliction. I know 
other hunters, with experience even 
greater than mine, who suffer just as 
much. 

Curiously, I feel no shame at my 
weakness, for it is my belief that the 
keener the hunter, the more he respects 
and admires the game he seeks, the 
more likely he is at any time to suc- 
cumb to an attack of buck fever. When 
a man no longer feels his pulse leap at 
the sight of noble game, when he can 
shoot a beautiful buck as calmly as he 
would buy a steak at the butcher shop, 
he no longer gets the pleasure from 
hunting he should get. He is sated, and 
ought to quit and take up golf or 
bowling. 

Some species of game give me a worse 
attack of the disease than do others. 
Invariably they are the ones I am most 
anxious to bag. If hunting certain ani- 
mals or birds never works me up into a 
wild-eyed sweat, Iam indifferent to them. 


Take ducks or quail, for example. I 
am a good duck shot. I can tumble a 
high-flying canvasback sweetly, and I 
can smack swift, bouncing teal and 
mallards with efficiency. I became a 
duck hunter at the age of twelve, and, 
for years, they threw me into mental 
tailspins. Now, however, they don’t. If 
I hit one, it’s O.K. If I miss him, I feel 
the same way about it. As a conse- 
quence, I seldom hunt ducks. The old 
thrill is gone. 

On the other hand, I am a set-up for 
quail, and only an indifferent quail shot 
The first bird of the day never fails to 
throw me into a panic. The sight of a 
covey of desert quail fills me with a 
mad, superhuman strength. I can race 
wildly for hours through cholla and 
other cacti. I miss easy shots, and make 
difficult ones. A bag of a half dozen 
birds fills my heart with beatific joy. 
Yes, I like to hunt quail, for they give 
me the fever. I hope I’m never immune. 

On the other hand, doves and white- 
wings excite me only mildly. I enjoy 
hunting them, but I’d pass up the big- 
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st dove convention in history to get 
me covey of foxy, little desert quail. 

A new species will nearly always give 

keen hunter the buck fever. So will 

1 unusual trophy of a familiar species. 

\ few years ago I took a seasoned 

hite-tail hunter, who was also a crack 

ot, into Arizona’s famous Kaibab 

‘orest after mule deer. On the first 

iy, he simply went to pieces at the 

ght of the great antlers on those mag- 
nificent bucks. He missed fairly easy 
hots at five fine animals, and, if he 

id been younger, I believe he would 
have wept. He was a pathetic spec- 
tacle, yet to me not an amusing one, 
since I had suffered too often from the 
same malady myself. 

But the next day he somehow pulled 
himself together. He killed the first 
good buck that jumped up, hitting it 
three times in four shots as it ran 
through a canyon more than 200 yards 
way. 

A well-known guide of my acquaint- 
ince has seen literally hundreds of ani- 

als killed. Yet the sight of a fine 
trophy is still too much for him. One 
time, when I was hunting with him, we 
ghted an extra-fine buck across the 
unyon, and he tore my binocular case 
to pieces getting the glasses out. 

Many factors enter into making the 
hunter liable to buck fever. Some men 
ire constitutionally high-strung and 
verkeen, and they are the chronic vic- 
tims. Special anxiety for a particular 
trophy also causes many attacks. An 
ibsolutely unexpected encounter with 
game will ruin many a man. 


AST November I was hunting a par- 
l’ ticular buck mule deer in northern 
\{rizona. I wanted an exceptional head, 
r I wouldn’t play. In three days of 
hard work, I had seen several ordinary 
heads and many small ones. Late in 
the afternoon, I stopped on the top of 

high hill, sat down, lit a cigarette, 
ind cursed my luck. It was the last 
lay of my hunt. Rather than shoot any 
f the measly two and three-pointers I 
had seen, I would go back empty- 
handed. I threw away my cigarette 
ind stood up, ready to go back to camp 
ind call it quits. 

At that moment the very buck I had 
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been looking for jumped out from un- 
der a cedar where he had been lying. 
He had a long beam and an enormous 
spread, and looked as big as a horse. 
My blood pressure jumped about 100 
percent, and I began to shake. My first 
shot went over his back. Luckily my 
second broke a front leg. He went 
down, then got up, and started to run. 
So helpless was I—and such an idiot 
from buck fever—that, had he been an 
ordinary buck, he could have got away 
wounded. But his great antlers were 
so heavy that he fell down about every 
third step. 

Instead of sitting down calmly and 
shooting him once more, as any rational 
being would have done, I began run- 
ning down the hill after him. I ran 
like a mountain goat, except that moun- 
tain goats don’t fall down and skin 
their noses. When I got within 100 
yards of the buck, I took two shots at 
him, missing him by yards. The buck 
ran again, and I followed wildly. 

Then I realized I was making a fool 
of myself, sat down, and let him run. 
In a few moments, I got hold of my- 
self. Taking careful aim, I eased off 
the trigger and killed him. 

The buck proved to be a seven-point- 
er, an ancient fellow with a main beam 
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of twenty-eight inches, and a spread 
of thirty-two. He was a fine trophy, 
but I almost lost him because of that 
old devil, buck fever. 

Great need can also reduce an or- 
dinarily calm and reflective hunter to 
a gibbering imbecile. Once I was forced 
to lie out in the forest at night. I 
awoke in the morning, hungry as the 
proverbial bear, and began to look for 
something I might devour. The more 
I looked, the hungrier I got. Finally, 
I saw an innocent and unsuspicious 
mountain cottontail. It took me sev- 
eral seconds to calm myself enough to 
shoot him. 

On the other hand, I know of many 
persons who practically never have 
buck fever when hunting certain spe- 
cies. My wife killed the first buck she 
ever saw, and I have yet to see her get 
excited over any deer, no matter how 
fine a trophy he is. She once killed a 
big six-pointer while I was still fum- 
bling with my safety. That’s the kind 
of deer shot she is. 

Yet, though she is an enthusiastic 
quail hunter, she is even more subject 
to quail fever than I. She loves to eat 


quail, and, every time she comes across 
one, she sees it fried a tempting brown, 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Instead of just shooting at him 
once more, | began running 
downhill like a mountain goat, 
except that mountain goats 
don't fall and skin their noses 
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drift within range. The 
two of us with rods lay 
down our casts. Brown 
shapes—half a dozen of 
them—surge toward our 
lures. 

“T’ve got one!” 

“So have I!” 

“They're bullheads!” 

And so they were. Not 
bass, not bluegills, not 
crappies—-but bottom 
feeders, rising to a fly 
like a salmon! We caught 
no more that morning. 
The disturbance sent 
them down to stay, dis- 





——— dainful of every offering. 

as . R. Pape Oe \ Now, to give the other 
" , 14p Lee af side of the picture and, 

‘ perhaps, to allow the 


A string of stubborn, early-season pout, held by the author 


ET the scoffer tilt his nose. I care not 
for his gibes. I like to vary my 
angling, to take caviar with kraut, 
artichoke with onion. I enjoy the 

exhilaration of playing a leaping rain- 
bow in a swift, frigid torrent, but I 
admit shamelessly to an affection, ac- 
quired in boyhood, for the placid busi- 
ness of dangling a worm in a bullhead 
slough. 

To any angler who is tempted to pity 
me, I have but this to say: One of the 
earliest lessons millions of fishermen 
learn is to avoid the needles which 
nature placed on a bullhead’s shoulders. 
Most of these fishermen long retain an 
abiding respect for the horned pout, 
and a majority does not hesitate to fish 
shamelessly for the bullhead. You 
know what they say about fifty million 
Frenchmen. Well, how about fishermen ? 

You don't have to go after bullheads 
with a chalk line, a sapling, and a well- 
weighted, 3/0 hook, prepared to heave 
him out by main strength. Use a five 
or six-ounce fly rod, and a ten-inch pout 
can offer you enough scrap to make it 
sport of high order. Nor is the yellow- 
belly strictly a bottom feeder. I'd like 
to take you on a trip into memory. 

Two friends and I, on a June morning, 
lift our canoe from the trailer to the 
rippling crest of a deep, clear, spring- 


fed, artificial lake in western Illinois. 
Seeking bass, we are equipped with 
fly rods. 

A great hatch of May flies is on. 


Lusty, meaty, brown fellows, they are, 
and the fish are gorging themselves. 
Over in one of the shallow bays, we see 
a number of fish swimming just below 
the surface. Now and again one rises 
and sucks in a fly. The wind is blowing 
just enough to push our canvas craft 
toward those feeding fish. One man is 
in the stern with the paddle, another 
in the bow, a tiny, metal wobbler on 
his leader. I'm amidships, with a Brown 
Hackle ready for service. Quietly we 
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jeering one to say, “I 
told you so,” I'll recount 
the method with which 
old Uncle John, God rest 
him, used to bag bullheads in the Iowa 
river sixty years ago. 

After the chores were done, the boys 
would take a couple of 
raw chicken gizzards, 


saved from Sunday 
dinner, a few yards of 
stout twine, and a 


pair of willow poles, 
and walk the furlong 
to the river. They 
used no hooks. A giz- 
zard, knotted to the 
twine, would be dan- 
gled in the still water 
about a snag. Soon 
would come the tug 
of a bullhead. The 
fisherman would dig 
his heels in, and the 
stubborn pout would 
refuse to loose the 
gizzard until he was 
flopping on the bank. 
And again into the 
river would go to the 
bait, ready for the 
next quill bearer. 

Then there 
crow bait. 

The Deacon and I 
have often sallied in- 
to bullhead territory 
bearing fly rods and 
hooks, but with not a 
solitary bait, depend- 
ing on nature to sup- 
ply lures. With us al- 
ways goes my Win- 
chester 52, for the 
timber about the pond 


was 


The Deacon digs his 
heels in for a short 
but desperate battle 
with a spine-armored 
Prairie State pout 


There’s Something 


is infested with crows. One of th 
crows waits in his sentry tree too long 
and, at the crack of the rifle, he crun 
ples, ludicrous as an old pair of pant 
fluttering from a third-story windov 
The Deacon and I dissect Corvus, tak 
ing his liver, heart, every internal or 
gan. We have our bait. And we cat 
our bullheads. 

Our ordinary procedure is a tops) 
turvy one, overthrowing logs and col 
lecting the crawling things beneat 
them. Mostly they’re earthworm 
Sometimes, though, we find a garte: 
snake or a salamander, crickets « 
grubs. They’re all bullhead delicacie 

The most active imagination cannot 
conceive a saffron-paunched bullhe: 
as being pernickety about his food. In 
his inspired moments, he’ll strike ar 
artificial lure, and we’ve seen him gorg* 
on a fowl’s innards. But his extrava 
gant appetite is without limit. A few 
incidents will, for other pout fishermen 
recall similar moments in their own 
experience, and, for the man who has 
never known the joys of bullheading 
furnish grounds for scorn or disbeliet 
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mountain streams and colorful trout, but, 
as this reminiscent article shows, the 


true angler finds exciting sport anywhere 


Midsummer has sifted hot dust over 
the corn belt. Cultivating time is past, 
and the crop lifts its green sabers 
waist high. The drainage ditch, a fas- 
cinating magnet for my brother and 
me—town lads spending two weeks 
with Aunt May and Uncle Phil—has 
lured us to its willowed banks, to sink 
bewormed hooks into the deeps where 
bluegills are lurking. The clear water 
of the ditch loiters past, and on the op- 
posite bank a dairy herd moves up the 
lane toward the farm buildings. Across 
the pasture from the farmhouse floats 
Aunt May’s captivating summons to 
‘Supper-r-r!” 

My brother, older, wiser than I, says, 
‘“Let’s put some frogs on our lines, and 
leave them. Maybe we'll catch a bass 
or a pickerel!”’ 

It's but a minute’s task to find a pair 
of leopard frogs, and stun them with 
taps of a willow wand. Then, when 
they have been impaled upon our hooks, 
we toss them into the ditch. Fishing 
poles, at wide angle to the water, are 
anchored deep in the mud. 

We race back to the house for supper 

fried potatoes, peas from the garden, 
sausage, homemade bread, with fresh- 
churned butter, and all the milk a boy 
can drink. Then early to bed between 
cool sheets, while the 
crickets chirp, and a 
bullfrog booms. And sud- 
denly morning is here. 
Pancakes, fried eggs and 
bacon, oatmeal and 
cream. Sooner, perhaps, 
than etiquette prescribes, 
we bolt for the pasture 
and the fishing hole. 

Two lines are taut. My 
brother wrests the pole 
from the mud. Imme- 
diately there’s a violent 
commotion. We know it’s 
going to be a giant, black 
bass. My brother hauls 
in. Fast to his hook is a 
monster, soft-shell tur- 
tle! 

My line is next. There’s 
something heavy on it, 
but it’s little more than 
a lifeless weight. Land- 
ed, it’s a great, sturdy 
bullhead. He lies gasp- 
ing in the long grass of 
the ditch bank, and 
roaks protestingly. 
What a big one this 
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Here's a salamander found 
while searching under a log 
for bait. To the pout this 
creature is a rare delicacy and I are squandering 


1 About BULLHEADS 


Prairie sloughs are a far call from cold, 
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is! But the pride of taking such a great 
fish fades as we find that the hook, frog 
and all, has gone deep into the bull- 
head’s stomach, and can be removed 
only in death. My brother and I look 
at one another, and renounce that form 
of fishing, forever. 

I’ve read of the strange 
dance of little, silver fish 
on the moonlit Pacific 
strand, and of the thrill 
of angling by night 
among the fascinating 
reefs off Florida’s low- 
lying shore. But those 
shores lie far away from 
my midwestern rivers. I 
do my nocturnal fishing 
in the Prairie State. 

I’m on a Green River 
bottomland in the glow 
of a bonfire, with mos- 
quitoes droning their 
high-pitched song around 
me. It’s one of those 
still, sticky-hot nights in 
June, when you can al- 
most hear the corn grow- 
ing. I’m a high-school 
youth, spending the sum- 
mer on my brother-in- 
law’s farm as pilot of 
a corn cultivator. To- 
night, although the days 
are long and the roost- 
er’s reveille is early, Ade 


















Searching for bait beneath 
a log. Virtually anything 
found in such a place will 
tempt the pout, for it is 
not finical about its food 


Knowing the pout likes to 
gorge itself every chance 
it gets, the Deacon puts 
enough worms on the hook 
to make it look attractive 


two or three hours that should be given 
over to snoring. 

In the flickering light of the fire, 
Ade crams on his hook a half dozen 
worms, dug from a perpetually damp 
spot under eaves of the barn. Bullheads 
like generous mouthfuls. I’m _ experi- 
menting. My bait is a dozen of those 
big, white grubs that burrow in the 
garden. 

Plop! Plop! Our corks hit the wa- 
ter, settle to an even keel, dimly sil- 
houetted against the reflected fire on 
the water. In a minute, the night-feed- 
ing pout find our baits, and start to 
feast. Earthworm or grub, bullheads 
are not fussy. It’s a busy hour we 
spend, slaughtering mosquitoes, keep- 
ing the fire blazing, removing the bull- 
heads from our hooks without running 
afoul those protective lances, and toss- 
ing the fish into a gunny sack. 

I wondered, then, how the bullheads 
found our bait with their pinhead eyes. 
I know now. The pout has a highly 
sensitive smelling and tasting system, 
with taste buds distributed all over his 
scale-free body. “Cuticular sensory 
organs,” the scientists call them. He 
must be able to sense a meal feet away, 
this bullhead, by smelling it through 
his skin. 

3read, grasshoppers, potatoes, soap— 
I know from my own experiments that 
Ameiurus melas doesn’t disdain any of 
these things as food. But you'll have 
to take your (Continued on page 68) 
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As the lioness charged, a 
steel-tipped arrow, loosed 
by Shara, struck her chest 


BUSHMAN'S 


HEN I was superintendent 
of the Caprivi Strip—the 
northernmost point of South- 
west Africa—I came _ into 
contact with Bushmen for the first time. 
Most of the survivors of that dwindling 
race wander today in the Kalahari des- 
ert, but a few families have crossed the 
Okavango River into the uninhabited 
forests and plains between the Okavan- 
go and Quando. In the 150 miles be- 
tween the two rivers, there were only 
two native villages, and the only water 
was in pans—-frequently dry in winter 
or in unreliable water holes in the 
vleis, or occasionally swampy land. 
Yet it was good game country, and, 
when I took over the job, I visited the 
territory before the dry season was far 
1dvanced. 

Toward sunset one evening my party 
was approaching a pan when we came 
suddenly on two Bushmen and two 
Mampakush natives, camped about a 
mile from the pan. Nervously they ad- 
mitted to my police boys that they were 
hunting buffalo. As they had no arms 
except bows and arrows and assagais, 
or slender spears, it seemed to me that 
they had a job in hand. I was curious to 
know how they could kill such formi- 
dable beasts with such weapons. 

If they would allow me to see them 
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hunt, I proposed, I would give them a 
blanket for each buffalo they killed 
themselves. This made them eager at 
once, though they had at first been in- 
clined to demur. Shara, the elder of the 
Bushmen, said that, if we would camp 
with them, and not on the pan, he and 
his brother, Marpo, would show me next 
day what they could do. They expécted 
a big herd to drink at the pan that 
night, and, if we did not alarm it, they 
would follow at dawn. So I sent two 
boys for water, and agreed to stay. 

Just before midnight, I was awakened 
by the reverberating grunt of a lion at 
some distance. As I sat up, I saw that 
the Bushmen also were awake, and sit- 
ting by the fire. Then came a thunder- 
ous bellow from the direction of the 
pan, and Shara muttered something to 
Marpo. Just then, two crashing roars 
echoed through the night, followed by 
the faint sound of clashing horns. My 
head boy, Mokoya, spoke to the Bush- 
men, then said to me: 

“It is the buffalo, master. The lions 
have met them at the pan, and they are 
fighting!” 

This sounded interesting, and I won- 
dered if the Bushmen would have nerve 


BUFFALO HUNT 


enough to tackle the lions, too. But I 
saw no reason to stay awake all night 
I knew that keener ears than mine 
would be alert for danger. So, after 
making sure that my rifle was cocked 
and loaded beside me, I went to sleep 
again. 

At dawn I sent back all my boys but 
two, and, with Mokoya and another, fol- 
lowed the Bushmen and their friends to- 
ward the pan. One of the Mampakush, 
named Mambo, was the son of a head- 
man whom I knew well. The other came 
from some village higher up _ the 
Quando. 

At the pan we found the tracks of a 
large herd of buffalo, and saw from the 
spoor that the animals had been bunched 
together in one place for many hours. 
The tracks of two lions circled the 
beaten patch. 

“They could not eat last night lest the 
lions get at the calves,” said Marpo to 
my boy. “They are hungry, and will 
not go far.” 

I was glad to hear this. I had heard 
Bushmen making light of a fifty-mile 
tramp in sandy country when necessary, 
and I had no desire to compete with 
them in endurance. As it proved, Marpo 
had been accurate enough in his sur- 
mise, but had failed to allow for the vig- 
ilance of the herd leader. This c!d lead- 
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I was to learn, was one of the most 
ungerous beasts in the country. 
In a timber belt, a mile from the pan, 
saw the black forms of the herd 
oving through the bush, and Shara 
ssed a soft warning. But, as the Bush- 
nen crept stealthily toward the herd, 
vhile we waited behind, I saw Marpo 
iddenly seize his brother’s arm, and 
halt, tense with excitement. He was 
ooking to his left, and, as I fol- 
lowed his gaze, a huge bull broke 
over, and dashed for the herd. 
The two Bushmen showed no dis- 
ippointment, however, but just 
turned, and beckoned us to follow. 
Then they went on silently in the 
wake of thudding hoofs and 
rashing bushes. 


HAT wise, old bull had been 

made excessively vigilant by 
the events of the night, and had 
taken up sentry duty in rear of the herd. 
He had spotted the Bushmen before 
Marpo had seen the buffalo’s great head, 
peering from an evergreen bush. As the 
mob was now going downwind, there 
seemed to be a long trail in front of us. 

Toward noon, however, the faint 
breeze died entirely, and, about an hour 
later, the Bushmen stopped and pointed 
to a big, black shape, standing motion- 
less beneath a tree. Scattered through 
the short mopani bush, we could see the 
humped forms of the resting herd, like 
great black rocks in a painted sea of 
green. 

After the Bushmen had discussed the 
question, Mokoya told me that Shara 
ind his friends would make a detour 
around the herd, in case a stray puff of 
wind alarmed the animals. He wanted 
my two boys and myself to climb trees 
where we were, so that we could see 
everything and still be out of the way 
when the mob stampeded back upwind. 
\s the spectacle was not to be missed, 
I lost no time in climbing. 

Silently as shadows, the Bushmen and 
their friends passed round the herd, and 
started to approach again. There 
seemed to be no sentry on that side, and 
things looked promising. The Bushmen 
were within fifty yards of the resting 
beasts at the edge of the herd when one 
f the Mampakush trod on a dry stick, 
which snapped in the silence like a pis- 
tol shot. In an instant, every beast was 
n its feet, and a loud snort from the 
big leader, which was nearest us, 
brought the mob streaming after him 
ver the very ground we had recently 

vered. 

I was strongly tempted to shoot as he 
passed beneath me, for I was disgusted 
at our ill luck. But, after all, I could do 
nothing with the meat, and my main 
objective was to see if the Bushmen 
were as expert as they were supposed 
to be. So far, it seemed to me that they 
vould need exceptional luck to get near 


With a snort, the big 
leader dashed over 
the ground we had 
covered. | was 
strongly tempted to 
shoot as he passed 


enough to kill. Yet they were not at all 
annoyed, and did not even curse their 
clumsy comrade. They slung their bows 
again over their shoulders, and started 
back after the herd. 

We had gone about five miles when 
we heard bellows, faint in the distance. 
The Bushmen halted and conferred, 
looked up at the sun, shook their heads 
in puzzled fashion, and went on again. 
My boy explained that they thought 
lions had held up the mob, but could not 
understand an attack at such an hour. 
3ut I noticed that Marpo held his bow in 
readiness, and that all four were watch- 
ing the bush alertly. 

As we went forward, we could still 
hear occasional bellows and grunts, 
which grew louder as we approached. 
Soon it was evident that the herd had 
halted. Suddenly, the Bushmen dropped 
flat on the ground, and signaled us to 
do the same. Then Shara beckoned me 
forward, and, when I had crept up to 
him, he pointed ahead, with a finger on 
his lips. 

Bunched in the open space among the 
trees, the mob of about 100 buffalo stood 
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in a compact mass. On the outside, at 
least a dozen big bulls presented lowered 
horns to some foe I could not at first 
see. Occasionally, a bull would paw the 
ground and bellow defiantly, and the 
mob would echo the challenge with deep 
grunts. They were staring into the bush 
on the right, and Shara nudged me as 
he started to creep in that direction. I 
followed as best I could on hands and 
knees for about thirty yards. Then 
Shara stopped, and silently pointed 
ahead. 


pe )DENLY, something moved in the 
grass beside an ant heap, fifty yards 
to the right of the mob, and I saw the 
waving tail of a lion. Then I made out 
a black tuft of hair, rising above the 
grass, and just beside it a smooth, yel- 
low head. Obviously a lion and lioness 
were holding the mob bunched—in mid- 
afternoon! As Shara motioned me to 
shoot, I slid my rifle forward, and took 
aim at the grass just behind that black 
tuft. 
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A huge lion sprang into the air at the 
shot, gave a harsh roar, and fell back- 
ward. A gaunt flashed from 

over beside him, and, simultaneously, I 
heard a bellowing chorus from the buf- 
falo, followed by the thud of hoofs, as 
the herd tore like a hurricane through 
the bush. The lioness hesitated for a 
moment, looked down at her fallen mate, 
and charged like lightning 


lioness 


STEEL-TIPPED arrow, loosed by 
A Shara, struck her in the chest as 
I sighted my rifle, and she dropped on 
her haunches, and bit at the shaft. Sit- 
ting there fifteen from she 
made a much better target, and my bul- 
let smashed through chest, lungs, and 
spine before she could continue her 
charge. Shara yelled exultantly as she 
collapsed, and the other natives rushed 
up 

Then, where the mob had stood, we 
a dead buffalo calf, and a yearling 
heifer, their twisted necks showing how 


paces me, 


Saw 


they had died. Both lion and lioness 
were gaunt and hungry, and the skin of 
the latter was mangy. So, while we 


skinned the lion, the two Bushmen went 
to examine the tracks. Before they re- 
turned, they had read the whole story in 
the sand. 

The lions they said were the same 
nes that had worried the herd the night 
before, and that they had first gone to 
cover close to where we found the herd 
grazing. They had followed our tracks 
to this point, doubtless with the idea of 
getting leavings from any kill 
But, when the sand grew hot, they had 
taken cover behind the ant heap, and 
had, no doubt, abandoned the 
when the mob unexpectedly returned. 


some 


chase 


They had taken advantage of the return 






to kill two youngsters, and had retreated 
when the herd rallied in defense. When 
we arrived, they had apparently been 
waiting for the herd to move on, before 
proceeding with the feast. 

I had not known before that lions at- 
tack in broad daylight, but Shara said 
they often did so when very hungry. 
The empty stomachs of the dead pair 
showed they musi have been famished. 
On the chest of the lioness, the flesh was 
a blue-black jelly where the poisoned 
arrow had struck. It resembled the ef- 
fects of a mamba bite, and I no longer 
doubted that the Bushmen would kill 
anything their arrows could penetrate. 
Yet I imagined it must take some time 
for the poison to work through a buf- 
falo’s great frame, even if the Bushmen 
got near enough to penetrate the hide 
I had about given up hope of seeing 
that performance when Shara said that 
the herd had gone toward the Quando, 
and would drink at the Likasi pan that 
night. 

Likasi was twelve miles away, at 
least, and there were barely two hours 
of sun left. Yet, as it was in the direc- 
tion of the Quando, and my main camp, 
I agreed to stay with the hunt. We 
reached Likasi just after dark, and, sure 
enough, we heard the herd arrive late 
in the night. Next morning I sent one 
police boy ahead with the lion skin, and 
followed the spoor with the other. 

There was an easy trail into the for- 
est, and the beasts appeared to have 
forgot their panic of the day before. 
The signs showed that they had browsed 
along slowly, and, in several places, 
some of them had lain down. But it was 
an hour past noon before Shara raised 
his hand, and sniffed the air. Then he 
spoke to Marpo, and the latter nodded 





Mokoya explained that the 
smelled buffalo, and 
smiled skeptically. I had heard of the 
little men’s acute senses, yet doubte: 
they could actually smell game. Never 
theless, a few moments later we saw the 
black, humped forms of the resting 
herd! 

Again it had cunningly traveled be 
fore the light breeze, and again in the 
hot hour of noon the breeze had died 
Between us and the stood the 
mighty form of the great leader, eclips 
ing in size of both body and horns al 
the other big fellows. 
stood another bull. Both seemed to be 
half asleep. Shara decided to get bot} 
if possible. While Mokoya climbed 
tree with me, the Bushmen and their 
two friends crept into the bush to the 
right of the trail. Presently we saw 
them swarm into two trees some forty 
feet from the sentinel bulls, but well out 
of possible air currents 


agreement. 
3ushmen had 


beasts 


Close beside hin 


ROM twelve feet above ground, a1 
arrow sped, and the steel barb pricked 
the old leader’s neck almost as the bov 
twanged. At his grunt of 
prise, the second bull 
stride toward him, just as another 
twang sounded. Then the _ sunlight 
flashed on an assagai and the dart stood 
quivering in the latter’s loins as an ar 
row struck deep into his neck. His bel 
low of pain and the roar of 
warning brought the herd to its feet 
with a jump. The old bull had turned to 
lead them upwind when an 
thudded into his side, and a second ar 
row bit into the neck of his comrade 
Like a whirlwind, the mob tore past 
below us, and I groaned inwardly. I 


was already (Continued on page 4 


angry sur 


took a quicl 


leader's 
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Shara and Mambo drove their spears 
into the buffalo's neck, but the bull swung 


his great head quickly and struck 
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Care and a little commonsense in / 
handling will insure long life for / 


your tackle, declares this angler 


OT long ago, I stood 

with a friend before the 

fishing-rod rack in his 

mountain cabin, and 
gazed upon six or eight fine fly rods. 
All were badly in need of hospital 
treatment, yet not one rod had been 
damaged in legitimate use. My host 
shook his head sadly as we discussed 
the cost of repairing three particularly 
beautiful rods, which had been made to 
order, and had weathered many seasons 
of hard fishing in his own expert hands. 
“These visitors of mine are all good 
scouts,” he said, ‘‘but, as anglers, they’re 
just rod wreckers.” 

That indictment could be lodged 
against countless other anglers. Split- 
bamboo rods, although built for years 
of serious work, are delicate imple- 
ments, fashioned by gifted, experienced 
artists in a difficult craft. Wood and 
glue, varnish, silk, and the finely spun 
metal of ferrules and reel seat were 
not intended to stand abuse. 

One of the damaged rods in my 
friend’s rack was a 914-foot tourna- 
ment beauty, heavy enough for steel- 
head. Its tip was badly sprung from 
having been stepped on in a boat. The 
varnish had been knocked off on the 
gunwales, a tip-top had been wrecked 
by striking it against an oar. Another 
rod, with a broken tip, had been jammed 
into a tree by a guest while walking 
to the stream. A fine, little 814-footer 
had a bad set, acquired when the angler 
exerted too much pressure on a big 
trout. Others had bent tips and guides, 
and dented reel seats. 

This dismal collection suggested some 
“Don’ts” it would pay even experienced 
anglers to respect. 

You may have wondered why tackle 
stores usually keep their finest rods safe- 
ly out of reach of prospective buyers. 
The reason is that shoppers flourish 
them about, often under a low ceiling, 
ind often manage to shove the tip into 
something solid. Some buyers think 
they can “get the feel” of a rod only 
by violently whipping it through the 
air until it vibrates like a bowstring. 
Actual fishing puts no such strain on a 
rod, and this tackle-store experimenting 
may whip a rod to pieces. 

The expert, looking over a new rod, 
weighs it in his hand, with reel at- 
tached, and notes the balance point. In- 
stead of snapping it, he waves it gen- 
tly to feel the vibration and the tip ac- 
tion, and to see whether there is ob- 
jectionable “back kick.” The strength 
ff two fingers and the thumb will do 
this. He then places the tip gently 
igainst the ceiling, and slowly flexes the 
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ow NOT to Wreck Rods 



















Inviting disaster to the tip by holding 
the rod too high while playing a laker 


rod to study the are. A good rod will 
show a constant, though increasing 
arc, from hand grasp to tip-top. 

Final tests, of course, must be made 
with line and leader attached under ac- 
tual casting conditions. But don’t ex- 
pect a delicate, little eight-footer to 
throw sixty feet of heavy line and not 
develop trouble. A good rod will do 
that—and more—but the very finest 
wood fibers in the tiny tip cannot long 
stand such a terrific strain. A dis- 
tance-tournament rod has a tip nearly 
twice the diameter, and it is made for 
long casts with heavy line. 

In carrying an assembled rod, the 
experienced angler is always careful 
to avoid striking rocks and trees, and 
never places it where it can be stepped 
on. In real fishing, further precautions 
must be taken, but certain types of an- 
glers never seem to learn this, par- 
ticularly the chap who likes to “hoss 
‘em right out.” I once lent a new, hand- 








By 
CLAUDE M. 
KREIDER 


A rod held in the correct position will 
take the strain evenly through its arc 


made rod to a man who had done con- 
siderable fly-fishing. Soon I noticed 
him standing in his boat, fast to a four- 
pound, fighting, brown trout. The lake 
was large, the fish well hooked, and, as 
the angler’s reel held 100 yards of line, 
he could well have allowed the fish to 
run. Yet he held the rod high, with 
the line tight. As the vibrating tip of 
the rod curved clear under the water, 
I held my breath, and prayed. The 
trout, never once gaining line, was fi- 
nally netted. I considered it great good 
fortune that the tip was still perfectly 
straight. 

If you wish to see just what these 
tactics will do to a rod, place the handle 
of an assembled rod on a table, and tie 
a one-ounce weight to the tip. The de- 
flection will be from fifteen to twenty- 
five inches or more. Try it with eight 
ounces, if your heart will stand it, and 
watch the tip go to the floor long before 
the full weight is applied. Now try to 
imagine what would happen to a rod if 
you tried to horse a really heavy fish. 

The ferrules are the weak points in 
any jointed rod. Usually, when a rod 
breaks, the fracture occurs at the 
point where the wood enters the metal, 
the female member as a rule. At that 
point, the wood cannot flex because of 
the metal. That is why all fine rods 
have thin, tapering serrations on the 
ferrules. These are wound with two or 
three layers of silk to distribute the 
strain on (Continued on page 67) 
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There is more to bird hunting 
than good shooting, and in this 
article of personal experiences 
the writer offers some helpful 


tips on bringing in bigger bags 
« e 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


A flock of black brant getting 
away at the report of a gun. If 
a goose of this species is hit, it 
will almost always drop a little 
below the others and leave them 

















Why WOUNDED BIR 
Get Awa 


Only a hunter who knows the tricks of geese 


gets a bag like this. Their 


them carry on even when they are hard hit 
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T IS common to leave 

the job of retrieving 

fallen birds to the dog, 

yet an infallible re- 
triever is truly a gift of 
the gods. Thousands of 
shooters, therefore, must 
go afield with dogs of un- 
certain ability. Still 
other thousands hunt 
with no dog at all. It is 
no cause for wonder, 
then, that many fatally 
hit birds are lost. Most 
of the hunters who go 
afield with less than per- 
fect retrievers can avoid 
this loss of game by 
learning how to help the 
dog. Even the most 
faithful retriever often 
needs assistance, and 
there are times when the 
human eye is more ac- 
curate than the canine 
nose. 

Strange as it may 
seem, a great many birds 
are lost because the 
shooter does not recog- 
nize a hit. Of course, 
when a bird crumples in 
the air, any dub knows 
what to do. But crumpled 
birds are not always 
stone dead, and a great 
many of those mortally 
hit do not instantly drop. 


It is the latter that bring grief to both 
tyro and old-timer. 

The vitality of healthy wild creatures 
is hard for the inexperienced hunter to 
believe. I have seen a mallard con- 
tinue to fly with a pellet of shot in its 
brain. A sharp-tailed grouse once had 
to be chased after the tip of its heart 
had been torn off by a .32 rifle bullet. 
I once saw three shooters fire a volley 
into a flock of geese, and, when nothing 
dropped, turn away. Then, a minute 
later, a fine goose slanted down to the 
stubble. 

The lesson taught by the goose inci- 
dent is of prime importance. After fir- 
ing a shot, the shooter should as long 
as possible keep his eyes on the bird at 
which he shot. 

Often this is hard to do, especially if 
other birds rise to the shots, but the 
hunter who knows his game will do it, 
reloading his gun by feel. If the bird 
sheds feathers, it is at least scratched 
If the feet are thrust out, the bird is 
surely hit. Dragging one or both feet 
means it has been hit in the rear, per- 
haps its legs broken. Birds that fly 
hard for a bit, and quit suddenly will 
usually be found dead where they drop. 
This is true of the duck, goose, or 
grouse. They have flown until internal 
bleeding has sapped their strength, and 
the sudden fall will usually finish them 
off. The problem then is to mark them, 
which is quite a game in itself. 

A bird that seems to be hit but flies 
far, comes down easily, and picks its 
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cation is certain to 
very lively. This 
anner of alighting 
s always a_ give- 
uway. Few birds, com- 
ng down in this man- — 
ner, remain where 
they land, but run a 
listance before squat- 
ting. Grouse, quail, 
pheasant or partridge 
may Shed a shower 
of plumage—the ruffed 
grouse is notorious 
for this—but it may 
mean little. The man- 
ner of carrying on 
ind alighting means 
far more. In thick 
cover, of course, the 
birds cannot be seen 
ilighting. 

Geese of all species 
ict much alike. They 
seldom give any dem- 
onstration of shock 
when hit, and some- 
times fly on as though 
unscathed, then sud- 





every cripple will head, 


y posthaste, for the water. 
The mallard really is 
ox the headiest of all his 


clan. Whether on stub- 
ble fields, on a pass be- 
tween two lakes, or over 
decoys on the water, he 
may be counted on to 
find the best cover. He 
seldom flies till dead, but 
lets himself down easily 
at once, and picks his 
landing field discreetly. 
Because he seldom runs 


“a far, it is often difficult 


for the dog to get his 
scent. The mallard, like 
the goose, has a provok- 
ing habit of landing on 
the far side of a ridge 
where the hunter has no 
landmark. When  pur- 
sued on the water, he 
dives. 

Ducks are so often 
shot in a bunch, or 
“browned,” as the Eng- 
lish say, that the hunter 








denly drop dead. More 
often, however, they 
leave the flock when 
hit, and begin to lower 
a little, and head for the nearest lake 
rr slough. They will always make the 
water if they can. If unable to do this, 
they will land slowly, walk to the near- 
est cover, and hide. When two geese 
leave the flock together, it means that 
the first is hit, the one following is the 
mate. This trait of leaving the flock is, 
to some extent, also true of ducks. 

A wounded goose, striking the water 
while still alive, is expert at escaping 
both by swimming and diving. I have 
dropped Canadas in the rushes almost 
beside the canoe, and seen nothing more 
of them than the mighty splash of their 
landing. The Canada, especially, is 
idept at swimming with only a bit of 
back and head showing on the surface, 
and making no more disturbance than 
a muskrat. A wounded goose on the 
water, therefore, must be pursued in- 
stantly, or be lost. If you are shooting 
on the marsh, your hurt duck or goose 
will attempt to go ashore. If you are 
ashore and shooting close to the water, 
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Falling below the others, this 
Hutchins's goose seems to be hit, 
but a hunter can't count on it 


must look to general 
flock behavior. A hurt 
duck almost invariably 
drops a little. If, at your 
first barrel, your mallard towers, and, 
at your second, scrambles a bit higher, 
he is safe. The fast ducks, canvasbacks, 
redheads, and bluebills, 
and the deep-diving 
ducks, do not tower 
when shot at. They 
seldom leave the line 
of their whizzing flight, 
especially on pass shots, 
but a stricken bird very 
often drops a little be- 
low his comrades. Birds 
of this class try to get 
to water at once, and 
almost immediately 
dive, and one dive usu- 
ally puts your bird out 
of range. Retrieving is 
then all but impossible, 
and is rarely accom- 
plished without a half 
hour’s stern chase. At 
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calm water, I have followed one by 
canoe for a mile before getting a tell- 
ing shot at his head, which is all the 
target he offers. When there is a ripple 
on the water, such a target cannot 
be hit. 

In pass-shooting, on the other hand, 
where they may be dropped in grass, 
the deep-diving ducks are the easiest 
of any to pick up, as usually they lie 
very close to the spot where they drop, 
being rather helpless in long grass. The 
water at hand should always be 
watched closely, however, as many of 
these heavy birds make for it when 
they can. 

The ruffed and sharp-tailed grouse 
behave somewhat alike. When hit, they 
usually show it by a jerk or flutter, or 
by thrusting out a foot. They may fly 
wildly before dropping dead, or they 
may tower, going up and up, then sud- 
denly collapsing. If hurt lightly, they 
may fly some distance, and come down 
easily. As a rule, a grouse, on alight- 
ing, runs a few feet, then squats, and 
stays put. What a winged or lightly 
hurt bird does depends somewhat on 
the cover. With a little ground cover, 
I have found both grouse prone to run. 
Where there is plenty of cover, they 
will dodge under it. 

A bird that hides even three feet 
from where it dropped is sometimes 
almost as hard for the dog to find as it 
is for the hunter. Last season I marked 
down a ruffed grouse 
in rather open cover. 
When I reached the 
place, I found a re- 
cent burn. There was 
no cover at all except 
some bracken, though 
there were many black 
logs, roots, and slash 
débris. Having left 
the spaniel in the car, 
I stood still to listen, 
as I always do, for 
the flutter of a dying 
wing. Sure enough, I 
heard it. I put the 
dog on the job, and 
for half an hour we 
worked that small 
area. The springer, 





this game, a canvas- 
back is a tartar. In 


A mallard that towers like the 
one shown usually is safe. One 
that lowers is fatally wounded 





apparently, de- (Con- 
tinued on page 82) 








Although it has crumpled, this sharp-tailed grouse is not a safe hit in this kind 
of cover. Once it alights, it is likely to run. 
in a duck, a job he can always do best when the hunter has marked down the bird 










On the left, a retriever brings 











UST a century ago, an incident oc- 


curred that christened the Cache 

la Poudre River, a rowdy stream 

which foams and brawls down the 
canyon it has cut through the Colorado 
Rockies not far from the town of Fort 
Collins. 

Antoine Janis, from Missouri, with a 
party of French trappers led by his fa- 
ther, was caught in a severe snowstorm 
as his outfit was preparing to run its 
traplines up the Poudre Canyon to what 
is now the famed Medicine Bow range. 
To continue through the heavy snows, 
it was necessary to lighten packs. After 
a long discussion, Antoine persuaded the 
other members of the party that it 
would be best to leave part of their am- 
munition supply. Everything else was 
too much needed to abandon. So the 








men buried most of their powder and 
some of the lead, with which they had 
cast their own round shot, in a hastily 
dug hole on the river banks. 

The country then was full of Utes 
and Arapahoes, who had obtained a few 
smoothbore rifles from the occasional 
Canadian trappers who drifted down 
from the North. Consequently, powder 
and shot would have been stolen in an 
instant. So, to conceal the cache, the 
wily trappers built a huge fire over the 
freshly disturbed ground. They spent 
anxious moments as the fire blazed over 
the powder. But the powder did not ex- 
plode, and was recovered by the return- 
ing party. Constant references by the 
Frenchmen to their ingenious manner 
of hiding their stores—their cache la 
poudre—gave the tumbling, roaring riv- 


The waters were too swift to cast in the orthodox 
upstream manner, so | started to cast downstream 
from a big bowlder that divided the torrent into 
curling waves. At left are some of the Cache 
la Poudre rainbows taken by my joshing friends 









er the name it still bears to this day. 

About six years later, Antoine Jani 
settled in the region, becoming the first 
white settler in that what 
was to be known later as Colorado. By 
means of a peace smoke with Chief 
Bold Wolf, he acquired land, and around 
his cabin slowly grew the town of La 
Porte. 

That town was later to become one 
of the stations on the Ben Holland divi- 
sion of the Overland Stage route, and 
was administered by Jack Slade, one of 
the real bad men of the old West. In 
“Roughing It,’’ Mark Twain tells how 
Slade succeeded in forcing a cup of cof- 
fee on him against his will. 

But, at all events, I had heard that the 
Cache la Poudre River was one of the 
sportiest trout streams in a state wher‘ 
trout fishing has been intensively devel- 
oped. I now know this is so, but when 
Bill, Pete, and I drove up from Denver 
recently to satisfy ourselves about it, I 
was mighty skeptical. I had fished 
many excellent streams in Colorado, and 
could not believe a better existed. My 
skepticism increased after I had spent 
two hours on the water without a single 
strike. Bill and Pete, casting with cas- 
ual but successful indifference, had thei! 
creels half full. 

“Back home in Pennsylvania,”’ I com- 
plained, “I’d swear I was hexed! 

“What have you got on the end of 
your line?” asked Bill. 

“Dry flies, of course!”’ 

“Well, that’s it.” 

“What ?” 


section of 


I retorted 
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Men Who Swear by One Particular Lure Will Find 


Comfort in This Tale of an Angler Whose Friends 


Scoffed at His Faith and Took All the Rainbows 


By MAJ. PAUL BROWN 


“Dry flies. You shouldn’t be us- 
ing them yet. It’s too early. You’re 
darned near two miles high. Can’t 
you see the snow all around you? 
Flies don’t hatch out of snow 
banks.” 

He was right, of course, but I 
wasn't satisfied with his explana- 
tion of my failure to get even one 
strike. Trout ate flies. Therefore, 
if a fly was properly presented, 
whether in the Colorado Rockies or 
on the Jersey flats, a trout should 
strike it. I preferred to consider 
the fault my own, but I decided, 
nevertheless, to see just what lures 
Bill and Pete were using. I splashed 
across the stream to where Bill was 
perched on the rocky bank, and 
found him changing from a wet fly 
to a Colorado spinner. 

“Watch this one,” he invited, 
cheerfully, as he shot the spinner 
nearly fifty feet away to fall on the 
downstream edge of a broad, com- 
paratively placid pool. Slowly he 
reeled it toward him, the spinner 
glistening and whirling through the 
limpid water. 

Suddenly there was a terrific 
strike, and a four-pound rainbow 
left the water, plunging desperately 
to get rid of the punishing spinner. 
Then, dancing along on its tail, it 
crossed the pool before it sank be- 
neath the surface again. Bill reeled 
in his slack almost frantically as 
the trout surged to the head of the 
pool. He managed to check the 
swift rush that followed only be- 
cause the rainbow elected to fight 
toward the opposite bank, rather 
than directly away from the rod. 

“That was a close one,” he 
huckled. “By rights I ought to let 
him go.” 

The trout suddenly surged back 
to the very spot from which his 
slanting rush had started, and Bill’s 
line went slack. Disregarding his 
reel, he hastily stripped the line to- 
ward him until it was again taut. 
But it was the sort of tautness that 
meant he was snagged. 

“You won't have to worry about 
letting that one go, Bill,’ I grinned. 

He’s going to attend to that little 
detail for himself.” 

“Maybe,” he agreed, “but I’ve 
been fast in that pool before. 
There’s nothing on the bottom but 
rocks. I may get lose before I lose 

im,” 

And he did! Even as he spoke, 
is line was snatched from his 
and, and started running down to- 
vard the end of the pool. Leaving 
is seat, he walked toward the 
ghting fish, reeling in carefully as 
> advanced. At the head of the 
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pool, he leaped to a big 
rock. There he played the 
fish with all the cunning 
he possessed. Five min- 
utes later, he had netted 
the best trout of the day. 
Pete, who had returned 
from his place upstream, 
had been watching as 
quietly from the bank. 

“That's a nice one, Bill,” 
he called. “Why don’t you 
give it to your dude 
friend?” 

“I can catch my own 
fish!”” I retorted. 

“Not on dry flies!” re- 
joined Bill. 

“Not yet, anyhow,” 
amended Pete. And while 
I said nothing, I thought 
plenty, especially after I 
saw Pete’s creel, half filled 
with large, gorgeously 
beautiful rainbows. 

“What were you using, 
Pete?” I asked. 

“A streamer, most of 
the time,” he answered, 
“but any of the nymphs 
ought to work at this time 
of year.” 

As if to prove his con- 
tention, he started casting 
a nymph over a ripple not 
far downstream, and soon 
netted himself another 
rainbow. Those lads were 
catching trout so easily 
that it made my own fail- 
ure twice as hard to bear. 
It also made me twice as 
determined to vindicate my 
judgment. I had caught 
enough trout all over the 
country to be reasonably 
confident of my ability. 
After all, the one thing I 
had to do was fool them. 
But I was to discover that 
was quite enough. 

I wandered well down- 
stream, where none of us 
had yet fished. I started 
looking for places where a 
dry fly could be used to 
advantage, places’ that 
were almost sure to hold 
trout. 

As is usually the case 
under such circumstances, 
I was unconsciously look- 
ing for the ideal, and no 
doubt passed up dozens of 
excellent opportunities to 
test my theories and skill. 
But patience had its re- 
ward, for I had not gone 
more than a half mile be- 
(Continued on page 69) 

















































if you like fast water, you'll find it on the turbulent Cache 
la Poudre, shown here as it foams and brawls down the canyon 





There was Bill, perched on shore, changing from a wet fly to 
a Colorado spinner. “Watch this one,” he invited ironically 
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The photograph made by the author on a stalk 
that took him within a dozen feet of the ‘chuck 


HE grassland sur- 
rounding the aban- 
doned farmyard 
where Stewie and 
I had just parked our car 
was liberally dotted with 
brown, earth mounds, 
and honeycombed with 
tunnels. From the level 
yard, the fields rolled up 
on one side to a rocky 
hillside, and on the other 
dropped into a little val- 
ley by a meadow brook. 
In them lived number- 
less ground hogs. It was, in short, an 
ideal place for an afternoon’s hunt. 

The time was late summer, and the 
ground hogs had fattened on lush 
clover and the succulent aftermath 
until their weight and size made us 
think of domestic swine. Before long, 
they would be making for themselves 
snug beds of leaves or grass in the 
depths of their subterranean sties, pre- 
paring for the long sleep of hiberna- 
tion. So this was, probably, the last 
hunt of the season. 

While monax, With his 
weight, his apparent clumsiness, and 
his affinity for his own doorstep, has 
never enjoyed a great reputation as a 
game animal, I have found that good 
sense is as essential in hunting him as 
it is with any other game. Stewie, 
fondly caressing his fine .22 bolt-action 
rifle, insisted that stalking skill and 
aiming ability were the prime requi- 
I wasn't, at the moment, in a 
position to argue with him. 

We had left home two or three hours 
earlier, and had arrived at this spot by 
a roundabout route that took us over 
several miles of narrow roads. We had 
hunted as we traveled, keeping a sharp 
lookout from the slowly moving car, 
and had obtained several shots right 
from the roadway. Of these shots, 


Marmota 


sites. 
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W. DUSTIN 
WHITE 


The author's 
son brings in 
another 
‘chuck, thus 
boosting his 
advantage in 
the contest 


‘CHUCKS 


Can Be 
Fooled 


about equally divided between us 
Stewie's had been much more success 
ful. So who was I to tell him how t 


> 


hunt ground hogs? 

Stewie was the third son I had initi- 
ated into this sport, and I realized that 
his skill was now, at least, the equal 
of mine. This realization brought a 
twinge of regret, for I had enjoyed my 
experiences with my boys. Every youth 
with the hunting instinct has a blind 
unquestioning admiration for his fath- 
er’s prowess in the field, and this had, 
probably, pleased my vanity. To take 
an eager, enthusiastic boy out on the 
hunting trail, and watch his develop 
ment, is an experience to be remem 
bered. It is like reliving your own first 
adventures, and you feel a pang when 
you first realize that the pupil 
passed the teacher. 

Twice before this very thing had 
happened to me, for my two older sons 
had long since acquired a knowledge of 
the wilds, and a skill with shotgun and 
rifle, that were far superior to my own 
All this is, of course, as it should be, 
or each succeeding generation, with 
its better guns and ammunition, ought 
to be better at hunting than the gen- 
eration which preceded it. I had, here- 
tofore, bowed to the inevitable without 
complaint, but now, for some unac- 
countable reason, I was unwilling to 
relinquish my position as instructor, 
which most fathers feel is their pre 
rogative. For this one day, at least, I 
felt that I'd like to retain my old place 
in my third son’s estimation. 

To do this, I knew, it would be neces 
sary to impress upon him the fact that 
I still had a little hunting skill or 
knowledge that experience had not, as 


has sur- 


ted 


Though no signs of the creatures were present in the pasture of the abandoned farm, the 
author sits down with his glasses to sweep the field for the ‘chucks he knows are there 
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him surpass you in_ skill, 


lf you've ever taught a boy to hunt only to have 


you'll enjoy this yarn 


by a father who had one last trick up his sleeve 


yet, vouchsafed to him. This wouldn’t 
e easy, for the lad was keen, and had 
the advantage of young muscles and 
young eyes, but I had something in 
mind when I made that remark about 
the necessity for good sense. 

Good sense, of course, is essential 
everywhere, but out here on the green- 
sward, we were dealing with an animal 
that has not only all the acute senses 

other wild creatures, but seems, 
ilso, to be endowed with some subtle, 
sixth sense that tells it when a man’s 
intentions are hostile. 

For instance, a ground hog will feed 
inconcernedly within a few rods of men 
working in the same field, but, if I 
should try to approach that wood- 
huck with a rifle in my hand and 
slaughter in my mind, the wise, little 
rodent would duck down its cellarway 
long before I came within rifle range. 
You may call it instinct or what you 
will; there can be no doubt that wild 
creatures often sense the danger in 
human actions which seem to be in- 
nocence itself. Such things are more 
readily observed when hunting ground 
hogs on the grass than when hunting 
other game in the thick woods. 

I had discovered, by personal obser- 
vation, that the hunter who can most 
closely imitate the actions of men 
woodchucks are accustomed to seeing, 
such as farm hands, will be able to get 
nearest to them and thereby obtain the 
best shots. This knowledge I had never 
imparted to Stewie, and today I hoped 
I might be able to use it, not only to 
even up our score, but to retain my 
prestige. 

Across the roadway from the yard, 
where our car was parked, was a gap 
in the stone wall, a barway which was 
the entrance to a dim cart path that 
wound across two fields. Not far from 
this path, but quite a distance from 
any cover behind which a hunter might 
ipproach, was a ground hog, industri- 
uusly feeding on the lush aftermath. 
Picking this ‘chuck as the object of 
ny first stalk I headed in that direc- 
tion, while Stewie went over the hill on 
the other side of the road, out of sight. 

As soon as I entered 
the field, the ground 
hog sat bolt upright, 
ind studied me care- 

illy. Had I paused, or 
lodged behind the road- 
side wall, its suspicions, 
I felt, would have been 
iroused, but I continued 
teadily down the wag- 
n trail, watching the 
inimal out of the cor- 
er of my eye, and 

irrying the rifle as a 
irm hand would carry 

hoe or a pitchfork. 
Presently the ‘chuck 
lropped to all fours, 
ind resumed its feed- 
ng, even though I was 
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drawing nearer all the time. 

I don’t know how close I 
might have got, but, when I 
was about seventy-five yards 
away, I swung the rifle to my 
shoulder, aimed quickly, and 
pressed the trigger. The ’chuck 
settled into the grass with 
hardly a quiver, and my 
spirits rose. 

Another ’chuck, which I had 
seen in the next field, dropped 
from sight at the report of 
the rifle, so I swung right to- 
ward a big wall between this 
old, abandoned farm and the 
one adjoining, which was ten- 
anted and kept in a good state 
of cultivation. The first field 
seemed ’chuckless, but I was 
reluctant to believe this was 
so, for it was what is known 
as a new-stocked field, a piece 
of land that had been sowed 
to both oats and grass early 
in the spring. The nurse crop 
of grain had already been 
harvested, and the field was 
now luxuriant with young 
grass and clover, crowding up 
among the coarse_ stubble. 
This makes the best kind of 
woodchuck feed, but the dens 
are likely to be under the 
walls and fences, for the plow 
and harrow have filled up the 
old holes, and, for the present, 
discouraged the digging of 
new ones. 


So I kept on toward the 


wall, and, when I got close enough 
to look over it, I saw a big ’chuck 
hustling down to the opposite wall 
as fast as his porcine bulk would 
had 
gained his own doorsill, however, 
That 
was a fatal pause for, with a com- 
high, 
ivory 
bead fair on his neck, and pressed 
The big, heavy bullet 
‘chuck 


allow him to travel. Once he 


he stopped to look around. 


fortable elbow rest on the 
stone fence, I settled the 


the trigger. 
found its mark, and the 
sagged. (Continued on page 





With a comfortable elbow rest on the high stone fence, 
the author gets a second shot without changing position 


The ‘chuck comes up 
for one quick look 
from his rock-bound 
door. At the left, 
Stewie peeps around 
a corner of the big 
bowlder just as his 
woodchuck vanishes 
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J. M. 
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RABBIT jumped in- 
to the ditch where 
we lay hid, and 
almost scared me 

out of my boots. Before 
I could recover my star- 
tled wits, it bounced out 
of the ditch again, and 
was gone. AS my panic 
subsided, I had an idea. 
What starving man 
wouldn't get ideas at sight 
of a plump rabbit? 

I woke up Len Howard, 
who was sleeping behind 
me. Howard was an Eng- 
lish soldier, who had es- 
caped with me, two nights 
before, from the coal mine 
at Westerholt, a short dis- 
tance east of Essen, Germany. 
him about the rabbit. 

“A fat lot of good that does us now,” 
he complained. 

“Ever use a sling shot?” I asked. 

“What's a sling shot ?’’ he demanded. 

I explained, and Howard’s face lit 
up. “Oh, yes, a catapult. Many a win- 
dow I smashed with them when I was 
a kid,”’ he confessed. 

“Well, when I was a kid out in Ne- 
braska, I killed rabbits with them,” I 
replied, and, reaching in under my 
khaki tunic, I pulled out two rubber 
football bladders. 

The bladders, and a leather casing, 
had been sent to me from England. The 
commandant at Westerholt had refused 
to let us play football, however, and I 
had brought the bladders along for 
Howard to use as water wings in cross- 
ing rivers on our way to the Dutch 
frontier. They also came in mighty 
handy as water containers, for that 
May of 1917 was sultry, and we needed 
plenty of water while holed up in hid- 
ing during the long, hot days. 

The nature of our escape had made 
it impossible for us to bring food with 
us, and, as it was spring, there was 
nothing fit to eat in the fields. We had 
been gone two days, and I figured that 
it would be at least another five days 
before we could cross the border. 
After these two days of hunger, and 
nervous strain, I knew we couldn’t go 
much farther without food. 


I told 
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Now, our one hope of eating lay in 
the rubber of these bladders. With my 
knife, I ripped one of them into narrow 
strips. Then I crawled down the ditch, 
examining the bushes until I found a 
willow crotch that suited me. I cut 
this off, gathered an armful of dead, 
dry twigs, and came back to our hid- 
ing place. 

“Surely you’re not going to light a 
fire?"’ said Howard, sharp alarm in his 
voice. 

“That's all right,” I assured him. 
“It's dusk now, and what little smoke 
there is will merge with the mist in this 
low-lying country.”” He was a good, 
sturdy type of British regular, with 
plenty of guts, but he had been brought 
up in the city and, to him, fire meant 
smoke, and lots of it. 

Using a French army dry-fuel ciga- 
rette lighter, I coaxed the twigs into 
flame, and then held the light, willow 
crotch over the tiny blaze until it was 
well charred, thus giving it strength. 

Then, quadrupling the strips of rub- 
ber to give the sling shot plenty of 
power, I tied the ends tightly to each 
arm of the willow crotch. The top of 
one of my shoe tongues, made of good, 
heavy leather, I tied to the other ends 
of the rubbers. Now I had a weapon. 
It was crude, but, with luck, it would 
get enough food to keep us going. 

“It might work, all right,” Howard 
admitted, “but what you going to use 
for ammunition?” 


‘ 


My sling shot drawn back, we peered 
into the dimness, and saw a little, 
dark blob. ‘Let him have it,"’ said 
Howard. | had to aim by instinct 


“Pebbles. David killed Goliath with 
one,’’ I replied. “It'll be mighty queer 
if I can’t knock over a rabbit with the 
same thing.” 

So, when, after dark, we set off again 
through the fields and woods, we de- 
cided to look for suitable ammunition 
in the first creek we saw. Around mid- 
night, we came to a stream with a 
gravel bottom out of which we got 
smooth, round pebbles, ideal for the 
sling shot. Then we struck off across 
a level meadow. It looked like an ideal 
place for rabbits. We took off our 
boots, and sneaked along barefooted. 

Suddenly, Howard grabbed me by 
the arm, and held up a warning hand 
We froze. Then I heard the soft, muf- 
fled thump-thump-thump of a rabbit 
bounding toward us. When the bunny 
came in sight, I was as tense as if it 
had been a man-eating lion whose ad- 
vance I was awaiting. 


Y SLING shot was drawn back to 

full length as Howard and I 
crouched side by side, peering inte the 
dimness. Then I saw a little, dark blob, 
about ten yards away. 

“Let him have it!’’ whispered How- 
ard. 

I aimed by instinct, and let fly. The 
sling shot twanged, and I heard the 
smack of the stone as it hit the turf 
The rabbit gave a little bound to one 
side, and halted again. Feverishly, I 
put another pebble in the sling shot, and 
let go again. This time luck was with 
me. There was the unmistakable 
“thwuck” of a missile hitting flesh 
The rabbit gave a faint bleat, and rolled 
over, kicking feebly. 

No panther ever leaped on its prey 
with greater eagerness than Howard 
and I pounced on that poor, dazed 
bunny. We leaped with such abandon 
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tiny fire of dry wood. 





it we smashed into each other and 
|. Then our clawing hands grabbed 
rabbit and almost tore it apart. 
Let’s get into some woods and scoff 
right now,” Howard urged. 
Too dangerous. Besides, we’ll lose 
e,”’ I demurred. 
We had no trouble that night, except 
r an unexpected encounter with a 
k of dogs later on. We suddenly 
irst out of a deep pine wood right in- 
sight of a romantic-looking old 
istle with ivied turrets, and aroused 


the pack. The dogs gave us a bad fif- 
teen minutes before we got rid of them 


r wading down a shallow creek for a 
ile or so. 

Then, near daybreak, after filling our 
emaining football bladder in a stream, 
ve got into a wild swamp, and, in its 
epths, denned up in a brushy hum- 
ock, we barbecued the rabbit over a 
We had no salt, 

it it was as fine a meal as I’ve ever 

iten. The food gave us new confidence. 
Around dusk, I prowled around in the 

vamp for a while, hoping to get a 
pheasant or a rabbit, but no luck. 

I was somewhat worried about get- 


ting Howard across the Lippe River, 


vhich we expected to strike that night. 

He could not swim. We were both some- 

vhat worn and weak, and I didn’t feel 

confident about my own ability to 
vim across. 

A tremendous thunderstorm came on 

t midnight, accompanied by a torren- 
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tial fall of rain. We 
sloshed grimly ahead 
through the storm, and 
came suddenly onto the 





river, deep and dark, 
though not very wide. 
As we crept carefully 


along the bank, search- 
ing for logs to make a 
raft, a sudden lightning 
flash showed a boat tied 
up at a little gully. We 
lay in the bushes watch- 
ing the boat. Was ita 
trap? Was there a 
guard near that tempt- 
ing boat? At each light- 
ning flash we _ looked 
carefully, but were un- 
able to see any sign of a 
sentry. 

Lying flat in a kilt—I 
was in a Highland regi- 
ment—in a heavy rain- 
storm isn’t conducive to 
patience. I whipped out 
the good, old sling shot, 
warned Howard of my 
intention, and snapped 
two or three pebbles vici- 
ously into the dark bush 
by the boat. There was 
no sign of life, so we 
sneaked up to the boat. 
It was a leaky, old, flat-bottomed craft, 
tied to a little picket. There were no 
oars with the boat, but a couple of tree 
branches served. 

Howard was going to untie the boat, 
but I stopped him. 

“Yank the picket out of the mud,” 
I suggested. “The river is bound to 
rise after this storm, and the owner 
will think that it was pulled loose 
naturally.” 

3efore pushing off, we dipped 
the branches in the river, and 
beat out our footprints in the soft 
mud. When we reached the other 
side, we threw the branches away, 
let the rope hang over the side 
of the boat, and thrust it out in- 
to the current, 


We suddenly burst out of a deep 
pine wood, right into sight 
of an old, turreted castle, and 
roused a pack of snarling dogs 








































A sudden lightning flash showed a boat, tied up at a little 
gully. Was it a trap? | snapped a pebble at it to find out 


Hitting off due north, through roll- 
ing, sandy hills, with clumps of pine and 
spruce here and there, we made good 
time toward the frontier. 

“Not much chance of a rabbit here,”’ 
I complained. 

‘Never know your luck,” Howard re- 
plied cheerfully. 


pbs I did know that the little rabbits 
hung around fields and cultivated 
land. I began to feel good and hun- 
gry again. Then, it began to get day- 
light and we were worried about a 
hide-out. We wanted deep woods, or 
a swamp. To the west we saw the 
dark line of heavy forest, and hit over 
that way. As we neared the woods, we 
almost ran smack into a little house. 
We skirted it, followed by the excited 
barking of a watchful dog, and came to 
a sandy field in which young carrots 
were just beginning to show. 

“We stand a chance of getting some- 
thing here,’’ I whispered. 

“How about some carrots?” 
Howard. 

I turned thumbs down on this idea, 
however. If we were going to lie up in 
the woods across the field, I didn’t want 
the farmer following the tracks of the 
guys who had grubbed up some of his 
carrots. 

So we poked along, keeping as far as 
possible to hard ground, though it was 
all pretty soft and wet after the rain. 
Then, with a sudden whir that stopped 
us dead in our tracks, and almost made 
my heart jump out of my mouth, a 
bunch of pheasants flushed out of the 
carrots almost at our feet, and flew in 
a bee line for the woods. 

“Watch them!” I snapped. ‘‘Maybe 
we'll have a real old English dinner 
yet.” 

I marked carefully where the pheas- 
ants had gone into the woods, and we 
set off hotfoot. (Continued on page 63) 
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WHITE BROTHER 
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Fred G. Carnochan, the white snake man, with the skin of a 
huge python, brought back after joining the amazing order 





that abound in East Africa. 


NTO the camp of Frederick 
Carnochan on the sun-baked 
Tanganyika plain, one swel- 
tering day in July, came two 
blacks, carrying bark baskets 
f the most deadly of African 


snakes. They had heard that 
Carnochan would buy such 
id offered th se hey 
ied at a cent a foot. One 
of the natives raised the lid 
f the box, revealing a writh- 

f cobras, 
bas, the bite of any 
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Snatching up a native spear plants and mpounds that make the! join this strange cult, and learn its 
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a length of ten feet, and is so deadly 
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Nyoka ran after the snake, and, as 
it was escaping down a hole, leaped 
upon it, and grabbed it by the tail, in- 
tending to swing it around his head 
until it was senseless, his usual prac- 

: tice. But this mamba drove its fangs 
: into the calf of one leg. Would the 
d mysterious antivenin, Carnochan won- 
i dered, save Nyoka again? Nyoka 


shoved the snake into a bag, tied the 
op, and sat down to rest. Carnochan 
ffered him a cigarette. 
“Is the wound painful 
4 nocnan 
3 \ trifle,” said Nyoka. And that was 
T . ° ° ll the disc or » suffered. C - 
ne Startling Career of a Fearless American Who by His eT ae eee Seer 
chan had seen another miracle of na- 
ve medicine. 
-ourage Won Admittance to the Incredible African Order Carnochan was more determined than 
ver to join the snake cult, but it was 
. ime to return to the United States. 
‘hat Hunts the World's Most Deadly Snakes Barehanded hough still not a member when he 
reached Washington with 5,000 live 
snakes, he carried a dried gourd, no 
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larger than a hen’s egg, half full of the 
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Fred G. Carnochan, the white snake man, with the skin of a 
huge python, brought back after joining the amazing order 








NTO the camp of Frederick 
Carnochan on the sun-baked 
Tanganyika plain, one swel- 
tering dayin July, came two 

blacks, carrying bark baskets 
of the most deadly of African 
snakes. They had heard that 
Carnochan would buy such 
snakes, and offered those they 
carried at a cent a foot. One 
of the natives raised the lid 
of the box, revealing a writh- 
ing mass of cobras, adders, 
and mambas, the bite of any 
one of which meant almost 
instant death. 


To Carnochan’s dismay, 
one black, whose name he 
later learned was Nyoka, 


thrust his unprotected hand 
down into the deadly coils. 
But so quick was Nyoka 
that, before a snake could 
make a defensive move, he 
had grasped a cobra behind 
the head, and laid it on the 
ground. As he began to 
measure it, however, another 
cobra twisted loose from the 
basket, and in a flash buried 
its murderous fangs in his 
arm. Carnochan, naturally, 
expected the man to die be- 
fore his eyes, but Nyoka did 
nothing of the kind. He con- 
tinued to measure ‘snakes as 
if nothing had happened, and, 
when he had told off 157 feet 
of snakes, and Carnochan had 
paid him 157 coppers, he and 
his companion departed with 
perhaps less concern than 
they had shown on arrival. 

That was Carnochan’s first 


Native members of the secret brotherhood with one of the dangerous snakes 
that abound in East Africa. The men are immune to the deadliest venom 





WHITE BROTHER 





glimpse of the weird and incredi 
ble brotherhood of African natives 
known as the empire of snakes 
and started him on the long series 
of adventures that led finally t 
his being admitted, after the neces 
sary terrifying rites, to full mem 
bership in the cult. So far as is 
known he is the only white man t 
whom the privilege has been a 
corded, and one of the few wh 
would care to submit to the nerve- 
wracking ordeal. 

To a man of Carnochan’s tem 
perament, however, the opportunity 
to probe the savage mystery wa 
alluring, for he is one of the rar‘ 
and perhaps fortunate, men wh 
are born without nerves. His phy 
sique and manner belie his courage 
for, though powerfully muscled, h¢ 
is below average height, unob 
trusive, and soft spoken. With hi 
small, pointed mustache, he is i! 
appearance more the man jyol 
would expect to meet on a country 
club veranda than on an African 
jungle trail. Yet, once he swing 
into action, he is a two-fisted hitter 
of amazing strength and felin¢ 
speed. 

Carnochan is a hunter only wher 
the need arises, for his paramount 
interest is science. At Harvard, hé 
majored in biology, and the sum- 
mer after his graduation made 
study of herons on Plummer 
Island in the Potomac River, the 
results of which were published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. Afte! 
a trip to Somaliland in 1922, he 
went to Tanganyika in 1926 as 
leader of the Smithsonian-Chrysle1 
expedition to collect snakes for the 
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itional Zoological Park, Washington, 
Cc. On this trip he not only encoun- 
ered for the first time some of the won- 
ers of the snake cult, but established 
the reputation for valor that led later 
his being initiated into the secret 

rotherhood. 
The opportunity to prove his courage 
ume quite unexpectedly. His safari 
ok him into a region in Tanganyika 
here, at the moment, man-eating lions 
ere terrorizing the natives. From one 
illage alone, the beasts had dragged 
twenty-two natives. The skulls lay 
leaching in the sun among the kopjes 
ear the village. At the moment of 
irnochan’s arrival, a ring of natives 
is wailing around the half-eaten body 

a girl. 


HOUGH, ordinarily, the natives must 
have hesitated to beg aid of the small 
hite man with the tiny mustache, they 
cnew their own efforts were powerless 
gainst the tawny scourge, and they 

vere desperate. 
Help us, bwana,”’ 

trembling black. 
Whatever their hopes may have been, 
the natives must have been surprised 
it the readiness of Carnochan’s re- 
ponse, and the fearlessness of his 
1ethod. Snatching up a native spear 
taller than himself, he set off alone on 
the track of the latest marauders. 
Sometime later, the natives heard the 
ar of a lion in the bush, and the 
rash of heavy bodies. Was it the lion 
r Carnochan who had triumphed in 
the death grapple? The answer came 
ithin a few minutes when Carnochan 
nerged from the bush. His arms and 
e, gashed by thorns, dripped blood, 


implored one 








of the SNAKE MEN 


and his shredded clothing clung to his 
stocky, perspiring body, but his eyes 
were still as mild as though he had 
just risen from the tea table. The na- 
tives were moved to reverence. 

A day or two later, Carnochan set 
off on the trail of two man-eaters, 
and found them, one a 400-pound male, 
the other a cub. While the native 
trackers watched from a safe distance, 
he put a rifle bullet first in the old lion, 
and then a second in the cub. Word of 
his exploit traveled fast, and Carnochan 
was soon a topic of awed conversation 
in many a native hut. 

With the man-eaters 
Carnochan was ready to collect snakes. 
His first call for reptiles brought the 
two natives who had shown such shock- 
ing indifference to the bite of the dead- 
liest snakes. Impressed by their te- 
merity and curious as to their ability 
to withstand the venom, Carnochan 
hired Nyoka and his companion to ac- 
company him on his hunt for specimens. 

By discreet questioning, he learned 
that the men were members of a mys- 
terious order, whose roots were hidden 
in the remote past, and who 
Africa’s official snake catchers. The 
members pass on from generation to 
generation a knowledge of the rare 
plants and compounds that make them 
immune to snake bite, acquiring the 
lore by studying under master medicine 
men for four to seven years. A row of 
tiny, parallel black welts, running 
around the neck and down the arms, is 
their insignia. The welts are the scars 
left by incisions into which has been 
rubbed lukago, the magic compound 
which brings immunity to snake poison. 
Carnochan wished to know how a man 


disposed of, 


were 


Carnochan with a family of lions 
he killed in Africa. The cub had 
just made a meal of a native when 
Carnochan surprised and slew it 
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Most Deadly Snakes 


Barehanded 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 

















Kalola, emperor of Africa's Empire of the 
Snakes, who admitted Carnochan to the cult 


qualified for membership in the order. 

“By courage, endurance, and faith, 
such as the bwana showed when he fol- 
lowed and killed the lions which were 
the eaters of our people,” answered 
Nyoka. 


O A man of Carnochan’s adventur- 
| eee spirit, the reply was a challenge. 
Why couldn’t he, the first white man, 
join this strange cult, and learn its 
secrets? Science would benefit by dis- 
covering medicines it had been seeking 
for years. Knowing the savage mind 
haste, Carnochan bided his 
time. Perhaps, he might get an invita- 
tion to join. Not long after, however, 
another encounter with snakes fanned 
his eagerness. Nyoka, now Carnochan’s 
constant companion, saw a mamba 
gliding swiftly through the grass. The 
mamba is of the cobra family, attains 
a length of ten feet, and is so deadly 
that a few drops of its poison will 
speedily kill an ox. Natives say that 
even tough-hided elephants are bitten, 
and killed by it. 

Nyoka ran after the snake, and, as 
it was escaping down a hole, leaped 
upon it, and grabbed it by the tail, in- 
tending to swing it around his head 
until it was senseless, his usual prac- 
tice. But this mamba drove its fangs 
into the calf of one leg. Would the 
mysterious antivenin, Carnochan won- 
save Nyoka again? Nyoka 
shoved the snake into a bag, tied the 
top, and sat down to rest. Carnochan 
offered him a cigarette. 

“Is the wound painful?” asked Car- 
nochan. 

A trifle,” said Nyoka. And that was 
all the discomfort he suffered. Carno- 
chan had seen another miracle of na- 
tive medicine. 

Carnochan was more determined than 
ever to join the snake cult, but it was 
time to return to the United States. 
Though still not a member when he 
Washington with 5,000 live 


resents 


lered, 


reached 


snakes, he carried a dried gourd, no 
larger than a hen’s egg, half full of the 
(Continued on page 60) 


reddish-brown 
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A National Graflex with a 
telephoto lens, one of a 
number of interchangeable 
lenses available for this 
and similar small cameras 











IKE the fisherman who 
starts with a $5 rod 


and ends up with one 
costing $50, or the hunter 
who decides that he has 
fooled around long enough 















THE 








with a $25 gun and buys 
himself a $250 beauty, the 
outdoorsman who goes in 
for photography and real- 
ly becomes interested, al- 
most always ends up with 
an expensive outfit. 

In each case, the pri- 
mary motive is a belief 
that better equipment will 
get better results. The 
secondary motive, though 
many sportsmen will not 
admit it, is the very hu- 
man desire to own and use 
fine apparatus. And, in an astonishing- 
ly large number of cases, the secondary 
motive is the controlling one. So, when 
we consider how best to invest from 
$100 to $200 in photographic equip- 
ment, we must consider pride of own- 
ership. 

As you increase the amount of mon- 
ey available for photographic appara- 
tus, the possible ways to spend it 
multiply enormously. Even when the 
choice is limited to the kind of appa- 
ratus suitable for the sportsman, there 
still remains a bewildering array of 
cameras, enlargers, and other fittings 
that will fall within the $200 maximum. 

This is particularly true of modern 
miniature and small-camera photogra- 
phy, which is the kind of picture tak- 
ing most useful to the outdoorsman. 
Picture taking of this sort is develop- 
ing along three main lines. As men- 
tioned in last month's article, one type 
of camera uses 35mm. motion-picture 
film. The others get almost the same 






types 
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Comparing the huge opening of an F/I.5 lens 
with the film image and the Contax standard F/3.5 


size picture by splitting the vest-pocket 
film to take sixteen pictures on a roll. 

In the higher price ranges, from 
around $100 up, depending on the lens 
equipment, the Leica and the Contax 
are the outstanding examples of cam- 
eras using motion-picture film. Another 
class, the small, reflecting-mirror cam- 
era, which reflects the image from the 
taking lens up to a full-size ground 
glass, is represented by the National 
Grafiex. The third class consists of 
many modernized, small, folding cam- 
eras, fitted with range-finder equipment. 
The Zeiss Ikomat C typifies this class. 

The question as to which film size to 
choose is somewhat difficult to answer 
because results from the motion-pic- 
ture-film cameras depend on the qual- 
ity of the film processing. It may be 
taken as an axiom that the smaller the 
size of the film image, the more difficult 
it will be to make a clean, sharp en- 
largement. 

Suppose, for example, that you want 


By 
ALFRED P. 
LANE 








From left to right, the Leica, Contax, Zeiss Ikomat and the National Graflex, different 


of small cameras available to the outdoorsman who wants fine equipment 


an eight-by-ten-inch enlargement. To 
get that size from a Retina, a Leica, or 
a Contax negative, you will have to en- 
large by eight diameters. From a split, 
vest-pocket negative you have to en- 
large a trifle less than seven diameters 
sringing a vest-pocket negative up to 
eight by ten inches calls for an en- 
largement of less than five diameters, 
and a negative two and a quarter by 
three and a quarter inches blows up to 
eight by ten with only a trifle more 
than three and one half diameters. 
This means that, on a motion-picture- 
size negative, a spot only one sixty- 
fourth inch in diameter would be one 
eighth of an inch across on the en- 
largemeat. The same size blemish on a 
214,-by-314-inch negative would appear 
on the enlargement as a spot less than 
one sixteenth inch across. What is still 
more important, tiny scratches or blem- 
ishes which, on a 2'4,-x-3'4-inch nega- 
tive, would pass unnoticed when making 
eight-by-ten- (Continued on page 42) 
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Higher-Priced | | 
CAMERAS 


An outdoorsman may know all the tricks of photography 
and still take faulty pictures unless his camera is capa- 
ble of doing all the things he knows must be done. 
This article, the last of a series, tells you how, for 
$100 to $200, you can get such a camera, together with 
equipment and attachments to suit your special needs 
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Boy 





He has to cut corners on 
his camping expenses 


E can’t afford expensive trips—but he knows how to get lots 
of enjoyment out of every moment. And now he can afford 
a lasting movie record of each trip’s big events. For a new type 
of camera and film makes lowest cost movies possible. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight lets people with modest incomes in on the 
fascinating sport of home movies. Now—exciting action records 
cost but a few cents a scene. As easy to make as snapshots. 
See the Eight and the pictures it makes at your dealer’s today. 
It’s the camera you’ve been waiting for. 


Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome for Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Just load your Eight with Kodachrome, and shoot. Color A NEW.TYPE CAMERA...a special film 
movies are as easy to make as black-and-white. No extra equip- »e.make home movies possible at the 
ment is needed for all ordinary shots. The color is in the film... lowest cost ever. A twenty-five foot roll of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs as long on 
the screen as 100 feet of amateur standard 
home movie film. The Eight makes 20 to 


Ss ’ S 30 black-and-white movie “shots”— each 
In@- @ an | | t as long as the average scene in the news- 
reels—on a roll of film costing $2.25, fin- 


J ‘ ished, ready to show. Ciné-Kodak Eight 
.. - home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” is email, stardy—coste but $34.56, 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 
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The Higher-Priced Cameras 


(Continued from page 40) 


inch enlargements, would be unpleas- 
antly prominent if they occurred on a 
motion-picture-film-size negative that 
was blown up to eight by ten. 

Of course, it isn’t necessary to get dust 
spots and blemishes on motion-picture- 
film-size negatives. Skill and care in 
handling will virtually eliminate them. 
The point is that, if you go in for the 
small size, you must recognize the need 
for this extreme care in processing. 

On the other hand, the sportsman will 
be the first to understand the thrill that 
lies in getting unusually fine enlarge- 
ments from small negatives, because it 
is a sporting proposition, like catching 
a big fish on lightweight tackle. Besides 
this, the large capacity of the magazine 

thirty-six exposures to the roll—in 
motion-picture-film-size cameras is an 
important advantage. 

Another advantage possessed in com- 
mon by Leica and Contax cameras is 
that, for each of these cameras, a whole 
series of lenses is available. In this 
way, you can either buy a camera al- 
ready equipped with a lens having the 
particular focal length and speed most 
likely to meet your requirements, or you 
can get extra, interchangeable lenses. 

The fastest lens to be had on a mo- 
tion-picture-film-size camera is the Zeiss 
Sonnar F/1.5. Some idea of the opening 
of this lens and its consequent speed 
may be gained by studying the illustra- 
tion that shows it. The maximum open- 
ing of this lens is enormous compared 
with the standard F’/3.5 lens fitted to the 
camera, and with the size of the film 
image. Such a lens would greatly in- 
crease the scope of the outdoorsman’s 
picture taking possibilities in poor light. 
Unfortunately, the present price of the 
Contax camera, fitted with this lens, is 
around $300 so it is definitely out of the 
$100 to $200 price class. However, this 
lens, or the very fine F/2 lenses which 
can be had for either the Leica or Con- 
tax, should be kept in mind by the sports- 
man who expects to add to his equipment. 

The fact that the lens of either the 
Leica or the Contax can be removed 
makes it possible to use the camera lens 
for enlarging. But there is a disadvan- 
tage to using the same lens for both tak- 
ing and enlarging the picture. You may 
discover, when you pull your camera out 
of its case for the first picture of the 
trip, that the camera lens is at home on 
the enlarger! 

Either the Leica or the Contax, fitted 


with an F/3.5 lens and an enlarging 
unit, together with film tank and the 
usual developing-room necessities, can 


be obtained within our price limit. These 
two cameras represent the finest ob- 
tainable today if you wish to take 
double-frame-size pictures on 35-mm. 
motion-picture film. If the budget can 
be stretched beyond the $200 limit, then 
I suggest the purchase of the F/2 lens 
on either camera, or, if you go in for 
nature study, get an F/3.5 lens and an 
additional moderate-speed telephoto lens. 
The F/1.5 Sonnar lens is to be recom- 
mended only if you must have the maxi- 
mum speed. In the speed field, it reigns 
supreme, but it is not a good lens for 
enlarging 

If you prefer the reflecting-mirror- 
type camera, which shows the image 
right side up and full size with no pos- 
sibility of error in framing, and are will- 
ing to put up with the somewhat great- 
er bulk and weight of this type, then 
the National Graflex will give com- 
plete satisfaction. This camera takes 
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Installing the lens from a Leica camera in 
an enlarger. Many detachable lenses will do 





This diagram shows path of light through an 
lkomat optical range finder and lens focuser 


a picture two and a quarter by two and 
a half inches, so nearly square that you 
can compose either horizontal or vertical 
pictures in the regular taking position. 

The lens is of 75-mm. focal length, and 





has a speed of F/3.5. A special tele 
photo lens of 140-mm. focal length and 
F'/6.3 speed can be substituted when you 
wish a double-size image of a distant 
object. The list price of the camera i 
around $82, and the telephoto lens list 
at $55, so there will be enough left out of 
your $200 to get an enlarger, as well a 
developing and printing equipment. 

Folding cameras, with built-in rang: 
finders directly connected to the lens 
so that in adjusting the range finde: 
for the proper distance, you also focu 
the lens, are a recent development. 

The Zeiss Ikomat C is an ingeniou 
example of how this difficulty was sur 
mounted in the camera by making the 
connection between the range finder op 
tical instead of mechanical. 

On the body of the camera is mounted 
a flat, glass rod with beveled ends. After: 
the picture has been framed by mean 
of the view finder, the photographer 
looks through an eye lens at one end of 
the beveled glass rod. Before the camera 
is focused, the photographer sees tw 
images, one formed by the light fron 
the subject that passes directly through 
the beveled rod end to the eye, the othe: 
by light passing through, first, a rotat- 
ing prism mounted on the lens stand 
ard, thence through the length of the 
glass rod, and finally to the eye. To fo 
cus the camera, the prism on the len 
standard is rotated by means of a 
knurled wheel above the lens. Thi 
moves one of the two images, and, since 
the wheel is geared also to the rotating 
front element of the lens, the lens i 
focused when one image is made to ap- 
proach the other. When the two image 
blend into one, the lens is focused. 

The smallest Ikomat having this auto 
matic focusing feature is the Ikomat A 
which splits the 2%4-by-3'4-inch film to 
take sixteen vest-pocket-size pictures to 
the roll. It is fitted with an F’/3.5 lens of 
70-mm. focal length, and sells at $85. 

The Ikomat C is fitted with a 105-mm 
lens of F/4.5 speed, and is designed pri 
marily to take 2%4-by-3%-inch pictures 
on the regular-size roll film. However 
a mask is supplied so that you can split 
the picture size to get the usual sixteen 
vest pocket size pictures on the sam«¢ 
roll. It costs $80, or, if you wish an 
F/3.8 lens, $100. 

If you wish to use the vest-pocket size 
most of the time, the Ikomat A is a bet- 
ter buy for the outdoorsman, because it 
is smaller and lighter than the C model 
and has an F’/3.5 lens. 


Camera ‘-tiarts. 


Torn Film 


Question: The last two rolls of film I put 
through my camera were badly torn along the 
edges near the last exposures. If I had threaded 
the camera wrong, it seems to me that the 
tearing should have occurred at the beginning 
of the roll.—Y. D. W., Mich. 


Answer: The only way roll film can become 
defective in such a way that it runs out of line 
is by one end of the roll being exposed to ex- 
cessive heat, and not the other end. In such 
cases, the edge of the film and the backing pa- 
per at the heated end dry out and shrink, so 
that, when the roll is run through the camera, 
it pulls to one side and starts to ride the rim 
of the spool. The same thing can happen if the 
rolls are left standing unwrapped on a damp 
shelf. In this case, the edges nearest the wood 
absorb moisture and expand so that the effect 
is the same as though the opposite edges con- 
tracted. 

The fact that the tearing occurs near the end 
of the roll is, however, no proof that the film 
was correctly threaded. If the paper is not 


started correctly, the edge may ride up on the 
end of the spool, and, if the camera is then left 
for some time, the extra strain on this edge wil 
stretch it slightly thus aggravating the trouble 


—A. P. L 
Light Leak 


Question: Every so often I get a roll of filn 
that shows bad fogging along the edges, some 
times right into the picture area. I have trie 
in vain to find the leak.—W. D. B., Cal 

Answer: First open the camera ready f 
loading, and examine it very carefully. Note if 
there is any sign of a damaged edge where the 
back closes, and see also whether the back 
sprung out of line so that it does not closes 
tightly. Next look along the edges, and the 
grooves into which they fit, for spots where the 
dull black paint has become rubbed off 

In your case, it may be that there is only a 
slight trace of a leak which becomes serious 
only when the camera is left exposed for hours 
in a strong light. If that is the case, the trouble 
will disappear if you keep your camera in a case 
at all times when not actually in use.—A. P. L 
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Get Buck Fever 





























































: (Continued f om page 23) 

= ece of toast. On her first quail hunt, 
5 burned up almost a box of shells 
3 thout connecting, yet she is a good 


ve shot. She is better now, but the 

ght of a quail still throws her into a 

inor panic. 

Sometimes the predatory instinct will 

et the better of the fever. There are 

imes, however, when it does not, and I 

m saving my most disgraceful perform- 
ce till the last. A few seasons ago I 

vent into Sonora for a sheep hunt. My 

ompanions and I rose before dawn, 
ooked breakfast, and, just as it began 

get light, we set out. They were to 
imb one end of the high range and 
unt down, while a Mexican and I were 
to drive the car around to the other 
nd, climb it, and meet them toward 
the middle at noon. 

I wasn’t expecting game, and, fur- 

thermore, I didn’t want to shoot any 
ywland animals, as both the desert mule 
leer and antelope had shed their horns 

t that time. Half asleep, I sat beside 

the driver, my rifle in its case and un- 
ided. 

Suddenly the Mexican screamed, “Look, 

very big ram. Shoot! 

Astonished, I opened my eyes. Cross- 

eg the road in front of the car was the 

rgest bighorn ram I had ever seen. 
His great, dark horns made a com- 
plete curl, and they were so heavy his 
head bobbed as he ran. Of all things! 
\ mountain sheep crossing the road on 
lowland desert in front of an auto- 
I iobile 

Did I get calmly out of the car, load 

‘rifle, and kill that sheep? I did not! 

The Mexican jammed on the brakes 

ist as I got up. I fell forward, and 

racked my head on the _ windshield. 
Then I got out of the car, and, with 
rembling hands, ang the rifle from 
he case at the same time I fumbled for 
irtridges. All the time the sheep was 
etting farther and farther away, and 
I was growing wilder. 

Finally, I had a couple of shells in the 
Springfield. Wildly, stupidly, foolishly, 
fired twice as the ram ran through the 
rush Each time I missed, and, fur- 
ermore, I knew I didn’t have the 
ghts lined up when I shot. 

Needless to say, the ram got away. 

‘ hands were shaking as if I had the 

ue, and my trembling knees would 

irdly support my weight. 

No, I didn’t get a ram on that trip. 

e only other one I saw was 600 yards 

vay—too far to shoot. During the 

xt two days, my Mexican regarded me 

th cold and bitter contempt. I was 

punk shot, and a fumbling fellow, and 
had no use for me 

If I had been expecting that darned 

eep, I'm firmly convinced I could have 

t him. But he had the psychological 

mp on me. He gave me ram fever, 

d so escaped. 

I look forward to the thirty years of 
iting I have left in my carcass, know- 
that I'll always be subject to the 

ilady. Every now and then buck fev- 

will get me down, make a fool of me, 
ise me to shoot wildly and ineffec- 
illy. Yet I am not ashamed. The 
ry uncertainty of the attacks lends 

ice to the game, and, if I ever go for a 

ir without succumbing, I'll know I’ve 

t my edge. When I have, I'll dust off 
golf clubs, and sell my rifles. 
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And Like It 





WE We moderns 


kill our teeth with kindness — we eat soft foods — give teeth 
and gums too little healthful exercise. Dentyne is a big aid to 


mouth health because its special, firmer consistency encourages 


more vigorous chewing — stimulates circulation in gums and 
mouth tissues and wakens the salivary glands, promoting 


natural self-cleansing. It keeps teeth white and those telltale 


little chin muscles young and firm, 


YJUT c AVUK TASTE 
The moment you open the Dentyne package, you get that de- 
licious, spicy aroma. It’s a superior hewing gum in every way! 
You ll appre iate too, its smart flat shape that fits so neatly 


with Dentyne, 





into pocket OI handbag an exclusive leature 


Keeps teeth white — 
mouth healthy 


DENTYNE 


DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM 
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CANDID CAMERA 


Snaps fast action at 1/1000 of a 
second, with remarkable detail... 
takes true-to-life candid photos in- 
doors or out, in daylight or at night 
... a camera of unlimited possi- 
bilities! Automatic range-finder fo- 
cusing—no guessing distance. 

12 interchangeable ZEISS lenses 
available. 

Sold by leading dealers. Write for 
literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. ¢ . 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles | 


CONTAX IS ONE OF A LARGE LINE OF 


ZeissSkon Cameras 
BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
IN YOUR ae Ps 


0 or Lif 
‘ 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 


353 Fourth 


THE BURGER PARK STOVE 


I r é 
| 


Ave New York, N. Y. 





Manufactured and sold direct to owners by 
THE BURGER IRON COMPANY 
Ohio 


ation and price. 


Akron 
Please send additional inforn 


NAMI 


ADDRESS nije 
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SOUTH’S FAMOUS GAME GOES NORTH 

















Three of America's 
only marsupial, the 
‘possum, snapped 
on a hitching post 
in northern Michi- 
gan, far from their 
customary haunts 





EN years ago the opossum was almos 

unknown in Michigan. Rated as ares 
dent of the South and associated with a 
the traditions of Dixie, this shamblin; ‘ 
night wanderer of the woods meant noth : 
ing at all to the hunters and trappers « 
the Wolverine State. 

3ut all this has changed. Invading ’po 
sums have swept across the southerr 
borders of Michigan, from Indiana ar 
Ohio. This animal is one of the most abur 
dant of fur bearers in the southwester 
and southern counties of the State, rang 
ing as far north as tl 
Grand River valley. Ju 
why the opossums migrate 
into a region where the 
have to face the hardshiy 
of severe winters game me! 
do not know. Some suggest 
that mild winters encour 
aged the ’possums to pus! 
north, and that, having e 
tablished themselves in new 
range, they decline to be 
driven out by hars! 
weather. 

So plentiful have the an 
mals become, that catche 





of a dozen or more in 
single night, are not un 


known.—Ben Last. 


Cutthroat Shave 


(Continued from page 17) 


ing to weigh two pounds. Bob's biggest 
had been half a pound lighter. I rushed 
back to camp, but only to find Bob tak- 
ing a photograph of a big, spotted trout 
that weighed exactly three pounds. 

“Darn you, Bob,” I complained, “I 
think you’re mean. Why couldn’t you 
have waited until you’d shaved to catch 
that one?” 

Bob hung up his prize fish, and saun- 
tered downstream to get some small 
ones for breakfast. Deciding to try my 
luck with the grubs, I found the old, 
dead tree, filled a tobacco can with the 
wrigglers, and set off again, without 
much confidence, for Old Whiskers’s lair. 
When I got to the pool, the sun had risen 
enough for objects on the bottom to 
show up dimly. I peered into the depths. 
Old Whiskers was gone! My heart sank, 
as I pictured going home with a man 
who looked like a sourdough. 

“Well,” I told myself, hopefully, “Old 
Whiskcrs may have had some sisters, or 
some aunts. Anything heavier than three 
pounds will do the trick.” 

I got out a good cast, and the line set- 
tled over by a submerged tree. I started 
retrieving slowly. The hook seemed to 
be caught on the stump. I jerked sharp- 
ly, and the next minute the line began to 
race toward the other side of the pool. 

As I reeled in a bit of line, I thought I 
must be hooked to a whitefish. I got 
quite a bit of line back on my reel, then 


the fish made another savage run, al- 
most jerking the small rod from my 
hands. I mean that literally, for it had 


taken me by surprise again. Three more 
runs and I was convinced my fish, what- 
ever it was, was solidly hooked.: Just 
then it made the most furious run of all, 
and jumped high into the air! I knew 
then it was Old Whiskers! His spotted 
body looked about six feet long! 

I don’t know how long I played him, 
but he began to tire, and I knew I could 
net him. But where was my net? I 
could have cried. Here I was, hooked to 





the biggest trout of the trip, and my 
landing net safe at camp. With the trout 
still tugging at my line, I could think of 
only one thing to do, and I did it. I 
shouted at the top of my lungs for Bot 
But I got no answer. 

“Well, young lady,” I told myself, “it 
up to you.” 

Gradually, I worked the old warrior 
downstream to a point where the banl 
was less steep. Maybe, I thought, I could 
beach him among the small bowlders i: 
the shallow water. I got him up amon; 
the bowlers safely, and was about to sli} 
my hand into his bright, red gills whe: 
the old fellow squirmed, and wriggled out 
of my hand. And the hook came out 
There was only one thing to do. I fell or 
him! It wasn’t exactly comfortabl 
lying there among the bowlders in tw 
inches of cold water, but I had the con 
solation of feeling the stunned fish in m 
hands. Then a new fear came over m«¢ 
If I got up, I would surely lose my prize 
So I continued to lie there in the col 
water, and just wait. Then I called: 

“Bob! Help!” 

A calm voice answered right behind m«¢ 

“You should have worn your bathins 
suit, dear.” 

It was Bob! 

“T’ve got him!” I yelled. “I’ve got him! 

3ob reached under my arms, and, wit! 
a quick movement, gilled my priz 
Standing up, he held the giant cutthroat 
at arm’s length. 

“About six pounds, 
nounced. 

For the first time, I got a good look at 
Bob. Part of his face was free of 
whiskers, and the rest was concealed b 
fluffy lather. 

“How,” I demanded,“did you know I'd 
caught Old Whiskers?” 

Bob grinned. 

“I didn’t. But I figured you’d earnes 
him even if you hadn’t caught him 
And,” he added, “there was quite a bi 
of gray in my beard!” 


I'd say,” he ar 
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Byushman’s Buffalo Hunt 


(Continued from page 28) 


red, and I saw no sign of weakness in 
y of the great beasts. As I descended 
he tree, I directed Mokoya to tell Shara 
3; methods were too slow, and that I 
referred to make for Likasi and my 
imp. Shara, when he heard this, pro- 
duced a tiny gourd and handed it to Mo- 
oya, with a few rapid words. The boy 
howed me a greenish, greasy compound, 
1 the gourd, and explained: 
‘Shara says both bulls will die before 
inset. The assagais and arrows carry 
; poison, and it kills quickly.” 
I decided, therefore, to see the adven- 
ire through, and went on. The trail 
f the herd was like a broad road, but I 
yticed that the four hunters spread out 
n each side of it and walked parallel, 
followed the trail itself. We 
had gone about a mile when Mokoya 
picked up the broken shaft of an assagai, 
vhich showed that one at least of the 
yvounded bulls was still with the mob. 
But an hour later, Shara hissed a warn- 
ng, and pointed to the ground. Ap 
proaching, we found the tracks of a big 
ill, deep but erratic, going away to the 
eft. We followed behind Shara, Marpo 
eeping abreast on our right. Very soon 
latter beckoned us, and we found him 
tanding on another spoor. He said 
This is the big one, and he is still 
trong. He has turned aside only be- 
i1use his brother is very sick. When 
that one falls, he may stay with him, so 
» must watch from every side!” 


: 
ry 
q 
i 


vhile we 


E HAD followed the hunters for an 
hour when the two Bushmen and the 
Mampakush halted beside a _ black 
1ound. This was the smaller bull. Two 
oisoned arrows in his neck, and an as- 
rai lacerating a kidney at every stride, 
d drained the strength from his 
ighty body. Great tracks beside the 
ody showed that the big bull had stood 
or awhile beside him. The tracks turned 
vay toward a big evergreen bush. 
The bush was perhaps forty yards 
way, and the trailers had covered half 
e distance when there was a sudden 
nort, and a huge, black mass hurtled to- 
ward them. 
Shara and Mambo raced to meet the 
ull on one side, Marpo and the other 
itive ran to the other. Then I saw the 
ill swerve toward Shara and his com 
inion, and two from Marpo 
nd his companion bit into old buffalo’s 
de. But, instead of turning on his new 
sailants, as they had expected, he held 
in grim determination to kill. 
Shara and Mambo stepped aside, and 
ith a shout drove their spears into 
neck. 3ut, as though spurred by 
he bite of steel, the bull swung his great 
ead quickly, and we heard the thud of 
e blow as it struck Mambo. Then the 
r beast collapsed on his head with the 
y beneath him. It was nearly three 
; inutes before we could turn over the 
g body and release Mambo. At first we 
ought he was done for, but presently 
recovered, though he had several 
ken ribs, and a twisted ankle. 
The use of poisoned weapons is, by the 
de of white men, unsporting, but I am 
ind to confess that the courage, pa- 
ence, and endurance, of those small, 
own men seemed to me to be scarcely 
rpassed by the great bull himself. Yet 
prefer the high-power rifle. Besides 
ng more merciful to the quarry, it 
kes less harrowing demands upon the 
ter. 


spears 
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“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND.”. 
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..you ll find repose in Briggs ve 


EN pinch themselves to see 
M if they’re awake the first 
time they take a puff of Briggs 
Pipe Mixture. They’re afraid 
they may be only dreaming when 
first they savor the delights of 
this tobacco. Rich and mellow 
as old wine. Gentle and biteless 


as a new-born lamb. 


The creation of this pipe-blend 
















was truly a blessed event in the 
tobacco business. Briggs is the 
offspring of Nature and Science 
at their best. A happy blending 
of choice tobaccos, sun-ripened, 
and aged in oaken casks with 
infinite patience. And the deep 
pleasure that is yours in Briggs 
is in no way lessened by its sur- 


prisingly modest price! 


KEPT FACTORY FRESH 
by taner lineng of 
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Are Pistol Men 
Our Best Shots? 


HIS is not an informative 

article. Nobody will know 

any more about pistol shoot- 

ing after he has read it 
than he did before, nor will he learn 
what pistol to use, or what training is 
necessary to reach expert form. He could 
learn all these things by getting himself 
a pistol, targets, shooting rules, and giv- 
ing the game a whirl. 

No one knows how skilled pistol shoot- 
ers are to become eventually, but a lot 
of them are pretty good now. No man 
stands out above all others. If a shooter 
win the championship today, he may be 
sitting on a back seat tomorrow. 

Having taken an interest in pistol 
shooting over a period of 
40 years, I have, when I 
look back, little doubt 
that America has today 
the best pistol shots she 
ever has had. I can re- 
call, perhaps 50 years 
ago, when Chevalier Ira 
Paine was well-known as 
a pistol shot, both in this 
country and in Europe. 
Like Bogardus and Car- 
ver with their shotguns, 
Paine met all comers. In 
this country, he finally 
met a man who was good 
enough to beat him in a 
100-shot match. The 
match was shot on the 
standard American tar- 
get, the same that is in 
use today. This match 
was for a pretty stiff 
amount of money, and 
was won by an average 
score a little under 80. I 
mention that match be- 
cause today a score of 80 
wouldn't get a man into 
the first 100 pistol shoot- 
ers. 

The best pistol shots of 
those days belonged to 
pistol and rifle clubs in 
New York, Boston, 
Springfield, and a few in 
California. At that time, 
pistol shooting by the po- 
lice, by other peace organ- 
izations, and by the army 
was a standing joke. 
When a policeman fired 
his revolver at an escap- 
ing criminal, he was not 
supposed to hit anybody 
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except a bystander. It is 
different today. The win- 
ner in the stiffest pistol 
matches is most likely to 
be an active member of 
some police force. Other 
peace organizations, such 
as state police, and the bor- 
der patrol, are holding their 
own. Curiously enough, the 
G-men have no great rep- 
utation as marksmen in 
competition. 

Pistol shooting began to 
boom about ten years ago, 
and it is safe to say now 
that, while we may or may 
not be entitled to be called 
a nation of riflemen, there 
are more good pistol shots 
in the United States than in 
all the rest of the world, 
combined. More men are 
shooting a pistol this year 
than last, and next year 
will see a further increase 
in the number of skilled 
pistol shots. Records that 
have stood for years are 
being broken, and it is al- 


Chas. Askins, Jr, son of 
the author, who shot the two 
rare targets in an exhibition 



























Here are the targets on which 
the exceptional score of 342 
was made out of a possible 
350. The target above was 
shot at slow-fire at 50 yd., 
and resulted in a score of 97. 
The one at the left shows 25 
shots fired at 25 yd., all but 
five of them in the 10 ring 


most a foregone conclusion that, an 
time a dozen of our pistol experts get t 
gether, one or several records will fall 

Pistol shooting, away back, used to b 
what is now termed slow-fire, at a 50-y 
target, with almost an unlimited time i: 
which to get off the shot. We had som: 
“fancy” shooters, of course, who hi 
something that was tossed up in the ai 
at close range, maybe a glass ball, b 
using a smoothbore pistol, loaded wit! 
fine shot. We have a few such shots yet 
but they are not winning any matche 
and not getting anywhere. The man wh 
can fire ten shots a second with a nin: 
shot pistol isn’t going to receive muc 
credit for the performance unless, at th 
same time, he can put more bullets in th 
center of a 25 or 50-yd. target than som 
unpretentious policeman. 

Much of the pistol work done now 
of a practical character. Skill is deve 
oped in slow-fire, of course, but the ma 
who cannot shoot well in rapid an 
timed-fire wins few matches. Rapid-fir 
means five shots fired in 10 second 
timed-fire five shots in 20 seconds. Th 
man who can cock a pistol betwee 
shots, yet fire a shot every two second 
and put eight out of ten shots in a 3-i1 
ring at 25 yd., would be a bad man t 
tackle in a gun fight. Fact of the matte 
is, from what I have seen, that, if one « 
these uniformed lads took a notion t 
empty his .38 at you at 100 yds., it would 
be curtains. The man who can place 1 
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a 5-in. circle at 50 yd. is not going 
ss a man at 100 yd. Darned if I 
just how far off a bandit would 
to be so as to be quite safe from 

1 fire. 

used to be thought that an offhand 

man, at 200 yd., and a pistol competi- 

; shooting at 50 yd., would be just 

4 it on equal terms. That doesn’t seem 

true today. Having seen policemen, 
ting a pistol, group in a 4-in. ring at 

vd., I conclude that not half the rifle- 

n of the United States, which might 
ude soldiers, could duplicate the 

res of the pistol experts, if they shot 

hand at the same distance. Just get 

‘ ir rifleman friends out in front of a 

bull at 50 yd., and see who stays in 
bull. Some will, but not many. Prone, 
course, they would, but, while prone 
oting is a fine pastime, it is of little 
ictical use to the man who has to hit 
game on the spur of the moment. 





J ST by way of proving my point, I am 
resenting two targets shot by Chas. 
kins, Jr. One shows 10 shots at 50 
i., from a 38 caliber revolver, slow-fire. 
The second target shows 25 shots, 
de at 25 yd., at both timed and rapid- 
If you total the scores, you will 
i that they reach the amazing total of 

2 out of a possible 350. 
You get an idea of the true signifi- 
ce of this score when you compare it 
1 the world’s record for the National 
tch Course, which consists of 30 shots 
the same distances and the same 
eds of fire. This record, held by my 
is 289, and was made by putting all 
11 of the 30 shots in the 10 ring. In 
informal exhibition, in which 5 more 

; were fired, only 8 failed to find the 

ing. 
he occasion for the exceptional tar- 
was pure chance. My son had come 
> on a visit, and it happened that I 
some other visitors who had heard 

his work with a pistol. In response to 
repeated requests, he consented to 

a few practice shots. For no good 
on except that the idea occurred to 
, he elected to shoot first the 10 shots 
50 yd. at slow fire. This first target 
ilted in a score of 97. Then he tacked 
1 25-yd. target, and began punching 
s in it, first at timed-fire, then at 
id-fire, with the remarkable result 
wn. After the exhibition, we began to 
ire how the performance would have 
npared to the National Match Course. 
eliminating five of the shots in the 10 
on the 25-yd. target, we found that 
score for 30 shots would have been 
three more than the world’s record. 
hat doesn’t mean anything, forrecords 
t be broken in match competition, 

i not in exhibition shooting. However, 

it has been done once will be done 

very shortly. My visitors were 
pistol shooters, and the work made 
great impression on them, but I, hav- 
tried the thing myself, knew what it 
int. 

My only excuse for calling attention to 
e targets is to show what pistol tar- 
really look like, when shot by a good 

n. It is all right to read about scores 
285 or 289, or whatever they may be, 
you are impressed far more graphi- 
y when you see exactly where the bul- 
landed. It can then be realized that 
ee fourths of the shots fired in rapid 
timed-fire would hit a squirrel’s head 

25 yd. A pistol, with its short barrel 

| coarse sights, set close together, is 
from being a rifle, even an open- 

hted rifle, yet I have seen riflemen 
ha ’scope sight take a minute to get 
i. shot at the head of a squirrel, and 
n miss him. 

pon the (Continued on page 51) 
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Plan today 


for the sport 


Wildlife belongs to everyone 


squandering it. Back intelligent effort to restore and con- 
serve wildlife and its natural habitat so that you and future 


senerations may always have the thrill of an abundant 


came supply. 


OBSERVE THE RULES OF WISE CONSERVATION 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Sporting Powder Division 





of tomorrow 


is no excuse for 















BUY on TIME! 
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MONTHS 
TO PAY! 


A small amount 
down delivers any of 
these famous shoot- 
ing products! Buy 
all your shooting 
equipment on time 
from us and get the 


very beast! “gare 4 
make, model eali- Member imerican 
bre or gauge in Olympic Team Using 
your first letter and Bausch & Lomb Spot- 
we can give you im- ting Scope. 
mediate service. 

Enjoy the outdoor season to the full! Write 


us TODAY! 
RIFLES & SHOTGUNS: PARKER, SAVAGE, 


REMINGTON, STEVENS, WINCHESTER, FOX, 
BROW NING. 
PISTOLS & REVOLVERS: COLT, SMITH & 


WESSON, HARRINGTON & 
IVER JOHNSON, 


SCOPES: BAUSCH & LOMB, 
MAN, NOSKE, HENSOLDT, 
WEAVER. 

EXPERT RESTOCKING and all types of shooting 
accessories, including Reloading Tools, Shooting 
Coats and Binoc ulors. 

Address Col. Townsend Whelen, 
Mer. Gun Dept., Dept. D-8 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 


1253-25th ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RICHARDSON, 


FECKER, LY- 
UNERTL, ZEISS, 





SUPPORTS 
TRY THIS — NO pone 


Ss HTING through this fine 


it up for tw ‘ its I v cost. M fies 4 times— 
draws the finest sort of bead Positively no paral- 
lax, rt mis-adjustment. Micrometer adjustments 
for elevation and windage. Fits almost any rifle. 
Attached and removed instantly. Drill and taps 
included. Try it on money-back larante from 
dk les r from us, $1 a | 1 (or C.O.D.) 
B dead shot; order 1 

FREE— C tal 











of Mic s, Tel 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 739Hudson Ave. Rochester N Y. 


WOLLENSAK 


MICROSCOPES + TELESCOPES 


RIFLESCOPES + BINOCULARS 












KING RAMP REFLECTOR FRONT — 





s/ on 
Price $5.00 = 
S. & W. $1.00 
Supt 1 with Flat Faced Red, Gold or Ivory Beads or 
Flat EF Ace b ‘Post Sights. Sights illuminated by Reflector 
i I ear sights outlined I or square white 
enamel Ho ld ‘Worlds Records. Indorsed by best authorities 


RED-BEAD-REFLECTOR SIGHTS 
Adapted to Standard Barrel Slots 


Greatest hunting and target sight ever 
made Price with reflector. $2.00 
Price with detachable Hood $3.00 





Red, G lor White Beads 


ircular ‘‘O”’. 
D. W. King Gun Sight Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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or Square Posts 
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171 aut: St. 
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avTOMATIC.22 


long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore A target pistol built 
pert Guaranteed Also made 
e-inch barrel Send for folder 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., 














New Haven, Conn. 
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Loads and Guns, 
Past and Present 


By CHAS. ASKINS 


AMILIARITY with the shotgun sit- 
F uation 60 years ago helps us to under- 
conditions. To 

shooting was done in 
quote from the _ book, 
“Wildfowling,” by Joseph W. Long, pub- 
lished in 1874. Not many of us would 
willingly go back to the guns and loads 
used then, but, to enjoy the plentiful 
game, some of us would be willing to go 
back even to muzzle-loaders. 

That was the time when muzzle-load- 
ers were being displaced by breechload- 


stand present-day 
show how duck 
those days, I 


ers. The veterans had misgivings as to 
the wisdom of the change. Here are 


Long's views: 
“To my mind, the muzzle-loader pos- 
sesses several decided advantages. The 
chief superiority of the breechloader 
lies in its capability of being so quickly 
loaded, since, no matter how smart a 
man may be with a muzzle-loader, he 
will often lose opportunities to shoot 
through not having the gun loaded, 
while, with the breechloader, such oc- 
currences are rare, provided the shooter 
has plenty of loaded cartridges. The 
necessity for a sufficient number of me- 
tallic shells is the most serious draw- 
back to the use of the breechloader. 
This conclusion was brought to mind 


forcibly while I was sitting up at night 
loading shells and listening to the snores 
of my fellow hunters, 
washed 


who, having eaten 


supper and out their muzzle- 











"Sitting up 
nights, loading 
metallic shells, 
| concluded that 
the necessity 
for a sufficient 
number of these 
shells was the 
most serious 
drawback to the 
use of a breech- 
loading gun." 





loaders and filled their pouches ar 
flasks, had rolled into their blankets. 

“When shooting from my boat, I mad 
a practice of reloading as fast as pos 
ble between shots, but this I could n 
do on stormy days, nor when shooti! 
away from the boat. Consequently I ha 
to fill my shells at night. 

“Frequently, in spring, continuou 
shooting may be had at ducks flying 
high they offer few shots under 50 yd 
This requires a good gun and powde 
charges so heavy that it would be foll 


to use them in ordinary shooting. Co: 
sequently the shells, all loaded for aver 
age shooting, were not effective Wit 


the muzzle-loader, all we need do is t 
raise our charges a notch or two. Agailr 
on very close shooting, we can, with the 
muzzle-loader, cut our charges. A ma 
risks fewer long, wild shots with th 
muzzle-loader, wastes ammunitio 
and has less bulk and weight to car! 

“The breechloader has the advantag 
of rapid loading, which enables us 
ways to be ready for newcomers and 
makes it easier to exchange loads at th: 
approach of geese or swans. The gun i 
easier to clean, less likely to misfir¢ 
and is safer, for the shooter can’t get 
two loads in one barrel and doesn’t hav: 
to get his hands or head over the barr: 
when reloading. 

“For flight shooting, an 8 bore is 
large as can be handled to advantags 
I would never have a breechloader large 
than a 10. The cartridges for an 8 bo: 
are too bulky to be transported easily 
and the 10 will kill nearly as well. A 1 
bore should weigh 9 to 10% lb., a 9 bors 


less 


10% to 12 lb., an 8 bore 12 to 14 lb. Ba 
rels should not be shorter than 30 ir 
and anything longer than 35 in. is su 


perfluous. The best material for barrel 
is Damascus steel. The sight should b 
small, and close to th 
muzzle. The stock should 

be of English or Germa 

walnut, with a strong 
thick wrist. A pistol gri 
is thought by some to bs 

an advantage. 
“Here let me explode 
‘ (Continued \ 


on page 49 
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Loads and Guns, 


Past and Present 


(Continued from page 48) 












foolish notion entertained by many 
shooters. Because they may kill game 
with more certainty at short distances 
with small shot than with large, or be- 
cause they happen to kill at extra-long 
distances with small shot, they have con- 
cluded that small shot will kill at longer 
distances. Asked the reason, several 
have told me that a small pellet, striking 
a bird, makes but a small hole, which 
closes, preventing the escape of blood, 
and causing the bird to die quickly of 
internal hemorrhage. Large shot, they 
say, leaves an open hole through which 
the blood runs freely, the bird frequent- 
ly flying out of sight before dying from 
loss of blood. 
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THERES MAGIC IN THE 


[te DRINK 
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ee Y own idea is that nine tenths of 

the game that die from loss of 
blood or internal hemorrhage are never 
recovered. It is by severe shock to the 
nervous system, more often than other- 
wise, that death ensues from gunshot 
wounds. So long as we can insure strik- 
ing a vital place, it is obvious that the 
larger the shot the better. As the strik- 
ing surfaces of the bigger shot are 
larger, they must have greater bone- 
smashing and nerve-destroying power. 
Once in a while, the stickler for small 
shot will argue in its favor that it pen- 
etrates more deeply, because, being 
smaller, it meets with less resistance. It 
is not worth while to argue, but, if the 
theorist can get as deep penetration in 
wood or anything else with No. 6 shot 
as he can with, say, No. 1, my faith will 
be badly shaken.” 

Long thought he had settled the whole 
question of large or small shot but it has 
not been settled to this day. My own ex- 
perience is that No. 9 shot is too small 
for bobwhite quail, yet, just recently, a 
man in California expressed a decided 
preference for No. 9’s in shooting Cali- 
fornia valley quail, a tougher bird than 
bobwhite. In New Mexico, I used No. 
7% shot, but the majority of local gun- 
ners used 6’s, and not in open-bored 

guns, either. I once experimented on 
ducks, with shot running from No. 7% 
to No. 2. It was in a day when I had 
plenty of ducks to shoot. Shots were of 
all kinds, passing, sometimes close, some- 
times as far as a gun could hit a duck. 

I found that, up to 30 yd., any size shot 
would kill ducks with certainty. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 yd., birds shot with No. 
2 would frequently come down still alive, 
strike the water, and shortly fall over, 
and die. Occasionally, very long shots 











For 152 years—Bushmills has had 
a unique tradition. Its flavor is 
strangely exciting. Bushmills is 
maltier—and Bushmills is 9 years 
old! At first acquaintance—it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. 


After the seventh drink, Bush- 
















mills will be your whiskey for 





BUSHMILLS WHISKEY- \ 

5 PRODUCED IN IRELAND 
UNDER THE SAME FORMULA /) 
FOR OVER 150 YEARS. J 


life! For you'll readily agree — 


that no other whiskey can match 
the sustained and thrilling flavor 
of a Highball, Manhattan or an 
Old-Fashioned made with Bush- 


mills. 












could be made with No. 2, but a lot of d 17 
the birds flew some distance before fall- | psté 84, 
ing, and the load was a crippler. No. 3 | TRADE MARK One ob 


shot, which was preferred by Kimble, 
did better than No. 2, but on ducks the 
size is not adapted to any gun other than 
a Magnum, and the load should not be 
less than 1% oz. of shot. Subsequent ex- 
perience showed that No. 3 shot was cor- 
rect in Magnum 10 bores, carrying 2 oz. 
of shot, but not in any 12 bore. No. 4 
shot was the common size in Long’s day, 
and does well today in 12 and 10 bore 
guns, though the 12 must handle big 
shot well, patterning, if possible, 80 per- 
cent of a 1\%-oz. load. In Magnum 12’s, 
handling no less than 1% oz. of shot, 
patterns must be close. With the Mag- 
num 12 or with the 10 gauge, ducks came 
down quite dead up to 50 yd., and, most 


of the time, (Continued on page 50) 
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Why this cutter 
shaves closely 


The little teeth on the edge of the cutter make 
a comb which picks up the close-lying hairs 
and guides them into the cutting slots. The 
upper plate of the cutter is as thin as ordi- 
nary wrapping paper but each section is 
supported by a section of the inner cutter. 


The inner cutter moves with incredible 
speed to shear off the hairs below the level of 
the skin. Each hair grows in a crater. The 
mound around it is depressed as the cutter 
passes over it. The cut hair is then below 
the surface. 


After countless experiments with round 
cutters and other shapes it was found that 
the present construction of the Schick, in 
theory and practice, shaves fastest and closest. 


The ideas embodied in the Schick shearing 


head are patented. 


We urge you to test the Schick in compe- 
tition with any other mechanical device for 
shaving. Any one of our 11,000 dealers will 
demonstrate the Schick Shaver for you. If 
no dealer is near you, send $15 to Dept. O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


NO BLADES 
NO LATHER 
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Own Lead-Free, Rust-Free G UNS 
Use HOPPE’S 
Famous No. Pand 
HOPPE'’S PATCHES 


N° 9 quickly removes all firing 


residue, 
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leading or metal foul- 


ing, prevents rust. Apply with 
Patches— —dust- 
flannel, 


round, 





Hoppe *s Cleaning 


free canton 






right size, 
square or oblong Use 


HOPPE: S Lubricating OIL 


to kee} un actions limber— also to clean and 
polish. Won't gum. At your dealer's. New Gun 
Cleaning Guide by Frank C. Hoppe, FREE. 
Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. SAMPLES 


2315 NorthSthsSt. Send l0cfor No.9, L5c for 
Philadelphia, Pa. Oi). Patches 25 tate 
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Loads and Guns, 


(Continued from page 


are killed at 60 yd. Like all the large 
shot, No. 4 cuts out a shower of feathers. 
If the gun shoots them well, 5’s will also 
kill at 60 yd., and this size shot is as 
large as I would go in standard-bored 
12 gauge guns, shooting 114 oz. 

If confined to one size of shot, I'd use 
6’s on all game in preference to any 
other size. No. 7 is said to have an af- 
finity for small bores. No. 7 shot was 
the size used in live-pigeon shooting. 
Pigeons are about as tough and hard to 
kill as ducks. Up to 50 yd., 7’s are dead- 
ly, and, at that distance, in the average 
12 bore gun, I'd rather have 7’s than 4’s. 
No. 7% shot will cut the range to not 
more than 45 yd., and should be restrict- 
ed to 40 yd., at which distance it is very 
deadly. The size is adapted to all small 
bores, though I have seen no advantage 
in a size smaller than 6's, even in a .410, 
on ducks. 

The light loads of shot and heavy 
charges of powder used 60 years ago 
seem a bit odd. Long gives the load for 
a 10 bore as 4 to 5% drams of powder, 
and 1 to 1's oz. of shot, the latter amount 
only when the shot was larger than 4’s. 
His load for a 9 gauge was 4% to 6 
drams, and 1 to 1*\ oz. of shot. For an 
8 gauge, he loaded 5 to 7 drams of pow- 
der and 1% to 1% oz. of shot. He says 
that 1 oz. of shot was enough, provided 
the shot was driven hard enough to give 
it plenty of penetration, hence the pow- 
der charges. He says, too, that for a 
breechloader, he much preferred brass 
shells, believing they had more power. 

Modern gunners, who like an arm 
weighing not more than 7 lb., want all 
the load in it the factories are willing to 


SHOTGUN 


Load and Range 


Question: Does the recoil of a shotgun af- 
fect the aim? What would be the effect of using 
234 drams of powder and 1 oz. of shot with a 
20 bore single barrel? Does 7% oz. of shot out- 
shoot 1 oz. of shot with 2'4 drams of powder? 
What is the maximum range of 2% drams of 
powder and 1 oz. of shot? What size of shot 
is best for quail with a 20 gauge? When learn- 
ing trapshooting, what gauge gun is the best to 
use for championship shooting?—R. G., Pa. 


Answer: Heavy loads do not affect aim un- 
less gun is very light for the charge, when it 
might kick up a little high. I do not know how 
heavy your single-barrel may be. If it weighs 
as much as 6 lb., it has not much chance to af- 
fect the aim materially. A 1l-oz. load of shot is 
more powerful than 76 oz., higher in velocity, 
denser in pattern. I'd say with a full choke, 
good-shooting 20, maximum range would be not 
under 45 yd. Size of shot depends on what you 
are to shoot,—6’s for ducks, 8’s for quail. I'd 
use a 16 or a 12-bore if attempting to beat the 
champions.—C. A. 


Single-Bullet Shotguns 


Question: I have been led to believe that 
the hunters of 40 or 50 years ago shot a solid, 
round ball in their shotguns as a substitute for 
a rifle, and that they could kill deer and other 
large game at a considerable distance. Is this 
so? If it is, what was the effective range of 
the round bullet?—/J. R., W. Va. 


Answer: Old-timers did have round bullets 
which shot pretty accurately in a shotgun. I 
have seen 10 shots grouped in a 4-in. circle at 
50 yd. You can’t buy such loads, because the 
factories are afraid of what might happen to 
full-choked barrels if they made bullets to fit 
the bore. However, you can do what I did. 
Take those round bullets out of the shell, put 
a Canton flannel patch on them and put them 
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place there. I doubt the present-day 
shooter has weakened physically. I 


think almost any of us could shoot a 10- 


lb. gun if we had no other arm. Be 
coming accustomed to a 6-lb. gun is 
what works the mischief. The result is, 


few gunners desire a heavier one. 
Long’s method of shooting ducks is 
extremely interesting to the man who 
shoots today. One chapter in his book 
is devoted to a lesson he >a young 
companion, who occupied the adjacent 
blind on a slough off the Illinois River 
“Mark! Let them go by. Take it cool 
now, and see how cleanly you can do it 


gave 


I'll trust you with both of them this 
time. Steady! Ah, that won't do. You 
were in too much of a hurry on your 


first bird through fear the second would 
get away. After you had fired both bar- 
rels, that drake was not 40 yd. away 
Take plenty of time with your first bar 
rel, and let the second be the snap, but 
don’t snap with either if you can help it.” 


“After a couple of hours more,” Long 
concludes, “we gathered up our game, 
72 head in all, making the bag for the 


day 125 ducks, nearly all mallards. It 
being nearly sundown, and because we 
had a hard pull back to camp, we de 
cided not to try the evening shooting 
Large as this bag was, it was beaten 
in one day by Fred Kimble alone, ac- 
cording to figures given by Long. Shoot- 
ing a single-barrel muzzle-loader, Kim- 


ble, on March 12, 1872, killed 128 ducks, 
and, in 19 days from February 27 to 


March 16, inclusive, with two days’ rest 
during the term, bagged 1,365 ducks, an 
average of about 80 ducks for every day 
of shooting. 


PROBLEMS 


back into the shell again, crimping as before 
as well as you can. These are 16 bore bullets, 
you understand, loaded into 12 bore cases, but, 
when you put a patch on the bullet, it is a 
pretty good fit, and should shoot pretty well 
up to 75 yd. which is about your aiming limit 
with a shotgun having but one sight on it. I 
have shot the patched bullets in a 16 bore, us- 
ing a 20 gauge ball, and put five successive 
shots into a playing card at 40 yd., shooting 
from a sitting position so as to be sure of good 
holding.—C. A 


Choose Suitable Shells 


Question: Have bought a 28-in. barrel for 
my Remington Sportsman. I had this barrel 
bored improved-modified for duck shooting. In 
patterning this gun at 20 yd., I used four brands 
of shells, all loaded the same, 3'4-1%-5 chilled. 
Three brands will make a nice spread of 15 in 
at 20 yd. The other brand will scatter the shot 
over a 30-in. circle at the same distance every 
time. Using 7% chilled, the gun will pattern 
an 18-in. spread, and with No. 8 drop shot, I 
get about a 20-in. ragged pattern. Is it the bar- 
rel or the shells, and what should this degree 
of choke pattern at 20 yd.?—H. W. A., Ind. 


Answer: I'd consider the trouble is that 
some brands of ammunition do not suit your 
gun. I simply wouldn't shoot those brands, but 
would be content with the shells that do shoot 
well. A 15-in. spread is good with 5 or 6 shot 
at 20 yd., and 18 in. with 7% shot is not far 
wrong. Wouldn’t shoot the gun with soft shot 
The fact that the gun doesn’t shoot well with 
the drop shot wouldn’t do much harm, because 
it is not much advantage to use soft shot any- 
how. I know such shot kill well, but this is 
more than overcome by the superior patterns of 
chilled and copper coated shot. The barrel 
probably could be draw-bored so as to shoot 
better with other loads, but I hardly think it 
worth while to do that, seeing it does well now 
with loads just as easy to obtain.—C. A. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Gas Checks 


Question: I wish to use cardboard about 
6 i thick, as gas-check wads, behind the 
grain, pointed, B & M bullet, cast 1 to 10, 

270 W.C.F. What would be the maximum 
1 of DuPont No. 80, or DuPont I.M.R. No. 
4 I could use for highest speed? Of course, 

e accuracy may not be so good. Is this No. 
4 powder O.K. to use with cast bullets at 
0 foot-seconds and up? Are any of the 
ykeless rifle powders corrosive? I have some 
Pont No. 75 and No. 80 rifle powders at least 

) years old. Would this be non-corrosive as far 

s the powder is concerned, and give nearly the 

ilts of fresh powder?—L. S., Ohio. 


Answer: I should not advise you to use any 
iboard wad in loading reduced loads in your 
f They will not check the gas, and will 
erely fall down into the powder charge, giving 
r burning of the powder. I advise using 

B & M gas-check bullet, No. 279,136, cast of 
rd alloy with gas checks of regular type at- 
ached, and a powder charge of about 15 grains 
DuPont No. 80. I am not at all sure of No. 
1,204 powder in reduced loads in this caliber. 
It has not been used often enough to give much 
f a line on how it will perform. Any rifle pow- 
er is likely to leave a corrosive residue when 
is burned at a pressure much lower than it 
as designed to burn at, even though non-corro- 
ve primers are used. The charge of 15 grains 
No. 80 powder will not leave such a corro- 

e residue with the B & M bullet. But re- 
member that, while a cartridge may not give a 
ve residue, at the same time there is 
1 the fouling which would prevent rust 
. damp air. Air gets damp always, even in 

e desert, as soon as the sun sets. Therefore 
always clean the bore of your rifle not later than 














Wants To Shoot Better 


Question: Several years ago I bought a 
nall Springfield .22 rifle for about $5. With 
s gun, I learned the rudiments of shooting, 
i in time mastered trigger control. Not long 
go I went down to the local rifle club, taking 
rifle along. I don’t have to tell you what 
appened! I was terrible. 
After my embarrassment at the club, I put the 
springfield away, but in a few weeks I decided 
t my trouble was merely lack of practice on 
I fixed up a 50-ft. range in my 
me. My shooting was no better. 
A Winchester Model 52 now seems to be the 
ly answer to my problem. But should I get 
e target rifle or the sporting type? I want the 


rgets. So 


gun for both target and small-game work. While 


would like a ‘scope for the gun, I am told 
at a hunting ’scope is not good for target 
rk. I won't need the ’scope much for hunting 
ause I don’t expect to use it in open coun- 
One member of the rifle club says the sport- 
g type is the more versatile of the two models 
while another puts in his word for the target 
idel.—H. M. R., Jr., New Jersey. 





Answer: A man stands no chance of devel- 
ng into a good rifle shot unless he starts 
ht, and uses proper methods and suitable 


ipment. Your experience is that of almost 
ery man who has done a little shooting and 
1 has come into contact with real riflemen on 
rifle range. Your friends gave you a part of 
answer to your difficulty: Get a Model 52, 
it is, get suitable equipment. Then get a good 
ual on modern rifle marksmanship, study it, 
practice. I strongly advise a study of the 
c principles of rifle marksmanship as laid 
wn in the Army Training Manual. It doesn’t 
e long to become a good shot. A couple of 
eks of study and practice at home, followed 
a few afternoons on the range, and you are 
ll on the way. After 3 months of shooting 
e a week you should be a fine shot. 
Most sportsmen would consider the standard 
Vinchester Model 52 too heavy and awkward 
hunting. The sights are suitable only for 
et shooting. 
Other things being equal, the heavier the 
trel of a rifle, the more accurate it is. A 
ned rifleman finds he can hold steadiest 
a rifle weighing about 10 to 10% lb. For 
reason, the Winchester Model 52 sporting 
which weighs about 7 Ib., is not quite so 
rate as the heavier target rifle. Shooting 


prone at 100 yd., and using suitable ammunit 
a very fine shot will average somewhere ar 
96 to 98 with it, but, using the heavier rifle, he 
might run scores of from 98 to 100. Ona day’s 
hunt a man would get more game, 
better time, with the sporting rifle 

The sporting rifle is fitted with a Lyman No 
48 rear sight. With the cup disk, it is an excel 
lent target sight. With the cup disk 
and using the large Lyman aperture, it is the 
best iron rear sight can get for hunting 
The round, gold-bead front sight, which comes 
on the rifle, is a fair hunting sight, and a mis- 
erable target sight. Replace it with a Redfield 
protected, gold-faced, Patridge front sight, which 
you should smoke black for target 
rubbing the gold face bright with your thumb 
for game shooting 

The trouble with iron sights for hunting is 
that the best of them have an error of aim, when 
aligned on game, of at least 1 in. at 50 yd., or 
nearly 3 in. at 100 yd. A first-rate small-game 
"scope will give you only about '% in. error of 
aim at 100 yd. When using iron sights on small 
game, you will also find that much of the game 
dark places, 
you cannot see it at all 
although you could see it distin 
accurately with a ‘scope. For s 
game, I estimate that a good ‘scope is about 
percent more effective than the best iron 
A ‘scope is no good for i 4 
rabbits, but, after you get used to it, it’s fast 
enough for 95 percent of the other shots you get 
at small game.—T. W. 
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Equipping a Savage 


Question: I have been considering buying a 
Savage Sports Model 23AA. Do you think this 
rifle, mounted with a cheap 4X ‘scope, w 1 be 


satisfactory?—W. A. R., Wis 


Answer: You should get very fair results 
with the .22 Savage Model 23AA, rifle when it is 
fitted with good sights, Savage 7%-in 
swivels, and a Savage 7%-in. government-type 
gunsling, and used with suitable ammunition 
The cheapest ‘scope with which you will get 
fair results is the Lyman No. 438, and really you 
ought to have the new click micrometer 
mount.—T, 


Are Pistol Men 
Our Best Shotse 
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whole, I think pistol shooters have made 
far more progress in the last ten years 
than any other class of men who shoot 
rifled firearms. Offhand rifle 
are not improving a great deal, and it is 
doubtful if a military marksman, from 
a standing position, can shoot as well 
now as the old-timers of 50 years ago 
could shoot with a .45 caliber, single-shot 
rifle, using black powder. I seem to re- 
member when George H. Wentworth, of 
New Hampshire, shooting the Spring- 
field .45, made four successive clean-shot 
scores, 10 shots to the score, on an 8-in 
bull at 200 yd., or 40 successive shots in 
the bull. Who can do that today? 

Soldiers and national guardsmen might 
do well, except for the fact that the 
government so restricts the number of 
rounds that a soldier is permitted to 
fire in a year that the man in khaki can 
never learn to shoot except in the simpli- 
fied prone positions. City authorities are 
determined that, if their policemen are 
to be armed with pistols, then they must 
learn to use them effectively—shoot well 
or lose their jobs. Other peace organiza- 
tions, such as the border patrol, 
adopting precisely that policy. 

I have no doubt that, if Olympic pistol 
matches were shot with practical weap- 
ons, American police and patrol teams 
would sweep every match—Chas. Askins. 
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Super Speed .348 
Winchester 





MODEL 64 


.32 Win. Spec., 
-30 W.(.30-30) 
or .25-35 
Winchester 



















A popular deer rifle 
is the Model 64 
Winchester, with 
its choice of well- 
tried, long success- 
Tul calibers. In a 
rifle of more power, 
for deer and larger 
game, you will find 
great merit in the 
world’s newest uni- 
versal big-game 
rifle, the Win- 
chester Model 71. 


lipina 
WI, ESTER 


For ame 


ACKING up your shooting with either 
of these great hunting rifles, you have 
the benefit of Winchester’s almost three- 
quarters of a century of world-wide leader- 
ship in the field of sporting firearms. Leader- 
ship that has always kept abreast of progress, 
perpetually modern. If you choose the Win- 
chester Model 64, you will get in it the new, 
improved, popular Winchester styling. Styl- 
ing not just for looks, but instead chiefly for 
quicker, more accurate snap shooting and 
rapid fire. Action refined for smoother opera- 
tion. Lighter trigger pull. Improved sights. 
Solid frame, giving better accuracy. Six shots. 
The new Winchester Model 71 five-shot re- 
peater, shooting its own new exclusive Super 
Speed .348 Winchester cartridges, in choice 
of two bullet weights (150-gr. and 200-gr.), 
with a great boost in velocity and killing 
power, has even more improved styling. 
Velocities up to 2920 fp.s. Established high 
efficiency record in actual big-game hunting. 
Improved 86 Golden Jubilee action. Solid 
frame. Five shots. Sling strap. 

See these Winchesters at your Dealer’s. 
For new descriptive fold- 
ers and latest complete 
Winchester Pocket cata- 
log, write us direct. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. ODept.10-C =U. S. A 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture 
taking that bring you photos which are 
marketable—and how and where to sell 
them 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 


Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 
of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
le; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
he Magazines; Landscape Dollars; Selling 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing and 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; Photographic Novelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits; 
Coloring, Retouching, etc.; Invisible Light 
agic; What About Stereo Photography?; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 
publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York Dept. 8-6 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 

























RIGHT FOOT POINTS 
TOWARD NO 4 POST 





The position of feet and point of aim on an outgoer at station No. 3. When a 
wind is blowing toward the target, the aim should be higher than is shown here 


NOTES on SKEET 


oy 2s FP. 


N RECENT articles I discussed the 
| subject of the stance and hold on out- 

goers and incomers at stations 1 and 
2. Now let’s move around to station 3, 
and see what can be done to help the 
novice to break more of the outgoing 
targets from that stand. 

This is one of the most difficult shots 
in a round of skeet. While we hear fre- 
quently that the outgoers at stations 2 
and 6 are “tough babies,” I believe a 
careful check of a long string of shots 
will show that the outgoing bird at the 
No. 3 peg is missed more often than the 
same shot at station 2 on an equal num- 
ber of chances. 

The general impression that station 2 
is more difficult than station 3 is no 
doubt due to the fact that we take twice 
as many shots at the No. 2 post as we 
take at No. 3, for we get two shots at 
outgoers in each round at the second 
stand, while only one is fired at from 
third station. 

The average beginner who steps up to 
station 3 for the outgoer usually faces 
too far toward the high trap house. 
When the bird speeds out he is taken by 
surprise and either pokes at it, or swings 
around to fire when it is getting well 
over toward the low trap. 

If he pokes or snaps at the target 
quickly, it is mere chance if he connects. 
If he attempts to follow the bird from a 
stance that is correct for shooting toward 
the high trap, he is so far off balance, be- 
cause of his long swing to the right, that 
he probably stops the gun entirely when 
he finally fires. 

A shooter, if he is fairly fast and takes 
the outgoer from station 3 at a point 
about over the No. 8 post, should take a 
stance that will enable him to fire to- 
ward No. 8 from an uncramped position. 
To do this, his left foot should be point- 
ing somewhere in the direction of the low 
trap, or over as far as station 6. Thé right 
foot should be pointing toward, or to the 
right of, station 4. 

With the feet placed in approximately 
these positions, a smooth swing can be 
carried through at least as far as the 
low trap. If, on the other hand, the feet 
are swung around so that the shooter is 


CUENIN 


in the correct stance for firing toward 
the high trap, he will be far off balance 
and too cramped to fire at a spot between 
station 8 and the low trap. 

With the feet properly placed, the 
novice should swing in such a manner 
that he pivots from his ankles up. 

When the targets are traveling from 
the high trap in their normal course and 
pass over station 8, at a point about 15 
ft. above the ground, the muzzle should 
be swung past and slightly under the 
bird rather than directly ahead or above 
The lead, depending upon the speed of 
swing of the individual and the manne! 
in which he estimates distance in front 
of a target, will be from 2 to 3 ft. 

The shooter should always note the 
line of flight of each target, for it 
varies considerably if there is a wind 
blowing. With a following wind, the tar 
get may pitch sharply downward. I: 
that case, the hold must be quite low 
while, if the target is bucking a head 
wind, it may rise rapidly and requiré 
holding above as well as ahead. 


Skeet enthusiasts who wish to stimu 
late interest in their sport should seel 
the support of their local newspapers 
for publicity brings out spectators, and 
among those who come to look on, ther 
are always some who decide to “try on¢ 
round,” and then become addicts like the 
rest of us. 

While notices of shoots create interest 
the game can be boosted to a still greate! 
extent if a club or clubs can induce : 
newspaper of rather large circulation t 
sponsor a telegraphic match. What 
brings this to mind is the annual tele 
graphic shoot conducted by the Sar 
Francisco Examiner. 

This “wire” match was held last yea! 
for the first time, and was open to an) 
club in Oregon, Nevada, or California 
There were trophies for first and second 
teams, and for first and second individ 
uals at skeet and 16-yd. traps. Ther: 
were 25 clubs entered in the first shoot 

This year the match was held in April 
and 16 trophies were offered. High gu: 
and runner-up cups were awarded i! 
classes A, B, C, and D at both skeet and 
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trapshooting. Competing clubs num- 
bered 37, and more than 100,000 shots 
were fired. 

Bob Stack of Los Angeles, won the 
high-gun trophy in Class A at skeet with 
99x100, while in Class A at 16-yd. traps, 
Don Traynham, of Woodland, Horace 
Hubbard, of San Diego, and George Wil- 
son of Sacramento, tied for first with 
100 straight. 


In miss-and-out skeet events, which 
provide good sport and additional rev- 
enue for the clubs at which they are 
shot, it has been the custom to charge a 
small fee to enter, and an additional fee 
of 25 cents to reenter once after the first 
target is missed. After a second target 
is lost, the shooter is out. 

In the early days of skeet, two shoot- 
ers seldom went very far into the second 
round of a miss-and-out event before 
one or the other lost the match, but to- 
day, with 15 or more shooters in such an 
event, it is likely that a half dozen of the 
boys will still be in when the first round 
is completed. 

To make the game a little more diffi- 
cult, and thereby create more interest 
for the contestants and spectators, those 
still in the match in the second round 
should take doubles at all stations, in- 
cluding No. 8. This thing of taking dou- 
bles at all stations prevents the match 
from dragging out too long. 

To shoot a double at the No. 8 peg, the 
shooter faces the high trap and fires at 
the incomer in the usual way. He then 
fires his second shot at the target from 
the low trap after it passes over his 
head. The second bird in this double at 
station 8 must be broken before it passes 
over the high trap house. 

To create more fun in the first round 
of a miss-and-out event at our club, we 
permit competitors and spectators to at- 
tempt to confuse a shooter by talking to 
him or even shouting at him when he is 
about to fire, and the cashier, who fol- 
lows the squad from station to station to 
collect the one reéntry fee, often stands 
immediately behind the shooter demand- 
ing in a loud voice, “Two-bits.” Nobody 
is allowed to touch a shooter, and those 
who are still in the match at the conclu- 
sion of the first round are not molested 
in any way during the second round 


QUERY-s 


Chance For Everybody 


Question: I was very much interested in 

ur article in a recent issue relative to your 
Lewis Trophy Class handicap match, in which 
winners in Classes AA, A, B, and C were to 
battle it out for the single trophy on a handicap 
based on the actual scores made in winning 
their respective classes. If you have tried this 
system out, I should like very much to learn 
how it worked.—H. C. S., Mo. 


Answer: The plan functioned so well that, 
after shooting the first 100 to determine the 
winners in each of the four classes, the four 
ien, with their handicaps, finished with two per- 
fect scores, and two were eliminated by one bird. 
The two remaining men went at it again, and 
the winner took the trophy by a one-target lead. 

Each man must be high in his own class to 
get into the final. This gives each group of 
shooters a chance to compete with men of equal 
ability. By giving the winner of each class 
added targets equal to the number he missed 
while winning, you are almost sure to have a 
lose finish in the final. Under this plan, a chap 
who might wish to chisel to get a big handicap 
would not take the chance of missing any, for 
e might be beaten in his own class, and not 

ave the chance to compete in the final event. 
At the conclusion of our shoot, everybody was 

atisfied.—J. P. C. 





‘NEW! 20X SPOTTING SCOPE $16:5 


Clearly defines .22 cal. holes in the black at 100 yards under poor light 


MOSSBERG Spotshot 


Specific ations 


A high er ide optical instrument, 20 power, designed primaril 45 
for spotting targets on the firing line, but equally efi ve Model A Spotshot 16 


é 
Pp, marine, and general observation Light and strong 











chromatic obiective lens 33 mm. diam I vepiece lens | mm Model A Folding Stand 550 


di im. Micrometer focus adjustment. Metal caps. Black cr nkle 395 
finish. Chrome plated draw tube. Length extended, 17 in. Leather Case 
closed 12 in weight l 4 Ibs Field ipproximately 


at 100 yards. The Model A FOLDING STAND is 
unique in design, and decidedly practical. Sturdily 
built of strong aluminum alloy and steel, finished in 
black crinkle and cadmium plate. Horizontal and 
vertical screw adjustments—changes made with one 
hand. Can be used for all makes of spotting scopes 
Folds to 10 in. x 3% in. x 3 in. Weight, 2% Ibs 
from 914 in. to 14% in. 


Complete $259° 


Adjusts 

Genuine Cowhide Leather case—has 2 compartments for spot- 

ting scope and folded stand. You need the combination 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., = 348 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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| HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 


RE-LOADING 


Let us tell 1 about t of making your own ammunition, 
, Gua Sights and Shooting Supplies as 

Send for ou oo _— y covers cost of pub- , 

ORDER DIRECT OR li hin and ma el \ ided on your first order 

THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN “SIGHT co., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco “a 

























SIX SCOTTIES 6 


TO WHITTLE é 
A brand new Kit contain | SPOT iT! dl Aa 





| $4.00 
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| POSTPAID 


ing material for whittling 


SIX interesting ! t 
Scottie dog each in HIT iT! 
different hara ! 

tic pose. I Scot 

is about 2 ir lons 

and the x l Spott Scoy mag- 
block ipplied are 

ready cut to t > . 

outline. Nothing else Sh 22 hole in 

needed but a pocketknife black at 100 yds. Money 

Complete Kit containir , 3 
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TRIPOD 
37.50 


Tripod fits any 
scope, is rigid, 
light. 





6 shaped blocks, paint and I it doesn't improve 

brush, pocket sharpenir you rksmanship. Also mo 
tone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated ste 17 pt eee tical Co., 747 
t tep instructions will be sent for only ) post fu + eaeeee: Se Hudson Ave., 
paid in the United State or Canada Get irted td. to 45x at $47.50 Rochester, 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kk Dealers or direct. CATALOG N. Y. 


FREE 


[WOOLLEN SAK 
ARRESTS RUST! 


STUPENDOUS, COLOSSAL, DEVASTATING! : fi 
~~ 
a Fiendoil never gives rust a rest —cleans 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 86 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 










































quickly without effort. Simply apply—no 
ramrodding. Usedbye xpe ertsand military 
units. At your Sports Store 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D.C. 


Powerful Accurate—Economical-Practical 
Adjustable Shooting Force Amazing Max- 

imum Rare 77 or 22 and BB—For T \ 

e Orily Genuine Compressed ‘Rie Pis- 

tol (On the market—Sing!e Shot with Bolt Action—H 

mer Fire—Hair Trigger—Safety Also 17 7 and 22 Sins 
St it Air Rifle $7.50—Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 
eater Air Rifle $7.50—at Dealer or Direc 

Putt Details —Targets—Free Write Today For introductory Oifer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. Broadway, St. Louis, _Mo. | i 


$ 95 LATEST 1936 MODEL 39 (<tst,) MARLIN 


“‘THE HOUSE OF HUDSON”’ 


now offers you the opportunity to purchase your brand new discontinued 
1936 model 39 Marlin. These rifles are all the latest design and finish ; genuine American black 
walnut stock. The only 22 caliber lever action rifle on the market today! The favorite of 
small bore shooters who look for accuracy. Magazine holds 25 shorts—20 long or 18 long 
rifle. Pistol grip stock. 24” octagon barrel. Buckhorn rear and silver head front sight. Handles high-speed 
or standard load cartridges. Send order today, $23.95. ($2 deposit C.0.D.'s.) 
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Dise.—-WINCHESTER No. 94 carbine, 30/30; .32 Special, 38/55 caliber, 20” full magazine. Brand New! $27.50 
Dise.—REMINGTON No. 25A, Pump Repeater, 25/20 and 32/20 ecatiber, 24”, 18'2”. Brand new! Special! 19.95 
Dise.—6 Only! WINCHESTER No. 2! shotgua, {2/28 modified and cylinder. Brand New! 44.95 
Dise.—7 Only! WINCHESTER No. 53 lever action, 25/20 and 32/20 take down. Brand New! 24.95 
Dise.—!2 Only! WINCHESTER No. 55, 25/35 take down or .32 special, solid frame, 24” barrel. Brand New! 29.50 
Dise.—8 Only! WINCHESTER No. 86, take down, .33 W.C.F. lever action. Brand New} 34.95 
Disec.—NEW U. S. ARMY Live Leather Sling Straps, !'4” postpaid, each .85 


(Free 1936 Catalog) L-52 Warren St., New York City 


























The Gun Editor of this magazine uses an Ithaca, because 








of its quality and rug ! durability Feather we 
410, 28, 20, 16, and 12 bore 10% lb. Magnum 10 bores. Any rea a 
stock specificat ior without extra charge. New catalog with gun, dog and 
hunting information, 9c in stamp Game— 
‘ . 
Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting. 2% Skeet—Trap 








ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 


























Use The “White Line” Recoil Pad 
for Shooting Comfort 


None equal regardless of price. Skeet 
Style for Skeet shooting only. Regular 
style for general use. 3 colors—red, wal- 
nut, and black. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


or Money Refunded 
Write for Free Lit- $.SO Pesigad 


erature. 


FRANK PACHMAYR CO., INC. 


* 348 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. a 
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Micrometer-Dia! 


RIFLE SIGHTS 
Grealer Accuracy 
on Range or Afield 


patented Frusto-Conical 
Rapid quarter minute 
opular Sporting Rilie 
—Standard and Tele 

w Recor is—Breaking 
sensation! New Low 


jealer or + t¢ ireviar FREE 
WITTER MFG 0. 4312 W. 24th Pl. Chicago 
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( Discontinued Models!) 


NEW GUNS 









Colt New Service 45 Colt 5')” | $21.95 
Colt Model 1917 .45 auto. etg. 5'” bi $21.95 
Colt Army Special 32-20 5" b or 95 


\Il Prepaid—Gun List Free 


ght reloading t 


J. “WARSHAL & SONS, First at Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 


awrence HOLSTERS * 


No. 25L is made of Moulded Steerhide 
with white lace leather seams . . Give 
model and barrel length or send tracing. 


$3.00 


See your dealer or order direct . Send 






Any size, postage prepaid 
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Wing Shooting 


It is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and pen- 
on fast-flying bird. 


etration, and another to figure the lead 
Askins knows the game from both angles but he has written 
his book from the standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the up- 
lands and on the shore. It “holding ahead”, judging distance 
and figuring direction are problems about which an expert can 
tell you something, you will find all this and more——discussed 
definitely and simply in “Wing Shooting 88 pages and cov- 


er. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write Dept. 86 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











2 by 4 Buck 


(Continued from page 19) 


two strange hunters drove up to Wilson’s 
ranch. On the rear carrier of their car 
was a mule buck, with symmetrical ant- 
lers, four points to a side. The animal 
itself, however, was not large enough to 
arouse comment. Over the inevitable 
cups of tea, the men told of their day’s 
experiences in the bush. 

“T guess we saw at least six legal bucks 
this morning,” said one man. “Never did 
such poor shooting in all my life. But, 
at that,” he laughed, “I wasn’t nearly so 
bad as my partner here.” 

“At least,” said the other, 
your buck.” 

“Cripple one?” Pete inquired. 

“A big fellow, too,” replied the stran- 
ger. “Twice as big as the one on the car. 

“That’s your story!” exclaimed his 
companion. “But even if he was bigger, I 
wouldn't want that head. Four points on 
one side and only two on the other.” 

Conversation died. I glanced at Pete 
Nelson. Several others, who knew about 
Old Two-by-four, were watching him, 
too. I was a little uncomfortable, be- 
cause I knew that Pete had a temper. 

“Where did you hit him?” Pete in- 
quired 


“you got 


ITHER in the right foreleg or shoul- 

der,” was the answer. 

“Did he go down?” 

“Oh, he dropped all right, but he was 
up in a second, and heading for the 
worst tangle around there.” 

“Couldn't you find his track?” 
asked. 

“Sure. There was blood, but we didn’t 
follow him far.” 

“Why not?” Pete’s question came rath- 
er quickly. The man to whom he spoke 
appeared embarrassed. 

“Well,” he said, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, “we did start to trail him, but 
we hadn't gone a hundred yards until 
this other buck jumped, and my partner 
knocked him over. Then we thought it 
would be wiser to get the one carcass to 
the car while it still was light.” 

“You're going to run him down in the 
morning, then?” persisted Nelson. 

“Can't do it,” replied the man. “We 
have to be on the job at 8 o'clock.” 

“It’s still light,” observed Pete. “Would 
you mind taking me to the spot where 
you wounded the buck?” 

“Sure,” the hunter agreed. “And I'll 
pay you to trail and finish him off.” 

“Forget it,” said Nelson. 

Extremely interested, I begged to go 
along. By car we traveled deep into the 
Bonaparte for possibly four miles. From 
the byroad to the place where blood 
showed was hardly more than half a 
mile. Twilight was so far advanced by 
the time the hunters located the spot 
that we were forced to use a flash light 
when returning to the car. 

Then Pete and I were dropped off at 
the ranch, and the hunters from town 
set out on the lonely and rough Bona- 
parte road. Their last words were an 
apology for having wounded a deer and 
then deserting its trail. Never did they 
learn that the buck was Old Two-by-four. 
But was it? I mentioned to Pete that 
there probably were other deer with ir- 
regular antlers ranging the plateau, but 
he wouldn't believe it. 

“Want to go hunting again in the 
morning?” he asked. 

“Wouldn't miss it,” I replied. 

Stars were still showing when Pete 
awakened me. But by the time we had 


Nelson 








taken on a considerable breakfast and 
had driven to the point where the town 
hunters had guided us the previous aft- 
ernoon, it was light enough for us ti 
tramp through the tangled country 
Straight as a homing pigeon Pete led the 
way to the spot where the deer had been 
hit. As the man with the bushy eyebrows 
had said, the animal had indeed headed 
into the worst jungle in the vicinity, ob- 
viously traveling on three legs. For a 
while the blood trail was easily discern- 
ible, but after a while we could see just 
an occasional drop. The tracks, how- 
ever, were unmistakable. For something 
over a mile, the buck still had been going 
strong. 

“Look at that windfall he cleared, 
exclaimed Pete. “He’s still a long way 
off.” 

“Isn't he heading in for the ranch? 
I asked, marking the sun. 

“Yes,” said Pete, thoughtfully. “He’: 
Old Two-by-four, all right.” 

Sometimes, where the wounded deer 
had skirted a swamp or chosen to avoid 
a jungle of down timber, the trail swung 
slightly, but always it made for Wilson's 
muskeg meadow. Thus far, our curving 
route had taken us a good two miles 
from where we had picked up the trail 

Even on the infrequent spots where 
the deer had rested there was now only 
a little red, where pressure or the ani 
mal’s movement had forced a few drops 
of blood from the wound. 

“Maybe he isn’t badly hurt,” I sug 
gested, hopefully. 

‘Right foreleg’s broken,” Pete de 
clared. “And he wasn't traveling s« 
Skookum along here, either.” 
is a Chinook word meaning strong o1 
able, and the lack of it means an animal 
is about done for. 

No longer did the trail indicate that 
the buck had leaped much. Too, the 
tracks were apparently fresher, and at 
one particularly secluded thicket we 
judged he had rested several hours. 

Was it pure accident that the deer was 
heading straight for the ranch? Or did 
he feel that somehow the open meadow 
was a sanctuary? From a height we 
presently looked out over Wilson’s mead 
ow, with its surrounding rail fence, hay- 
stacks, and grazing cattle. If there had 
been any doubt that we were trailing 
Old Two-by-four, it was completely dis 
pelled. The tracks of the buck led 
straight down the hillside toward the 
muskeg. The slope was quite steep, and 
the wounded animal had slipped and 
rolled part of the way down. 

The trail of three hoofs led us straight 
to the fence. But there was no indication 
that the buck had attempted to leap its 
four-foot rails. After some indecision 
the deer had turned north, following a 
game trail parallel to the fence. 

On a low knoll, we halted, listening 
The tracks were very fresh, and we 
guessed that the buck had been drive! 
into cover by our approach. We advanced 
a dozen steps, and stopped again. The 
thicket rustled. A big gray form bounded 
out. Between jack pines, we glimpsed 
antlers, one with four points, the othe! 
with two. Pete lifted his 30/30 carbine 
He hardly seemed to align his open 
sights. He wished, it seemed, to get his 
shot away as quickly as possible. Even 
as the barrel rose, Old Two-by-four rolled 
once, and lay still. 

“Now maybe I'll get some sleep to 
night,” said Pete. 


Skookun 
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It was the kind of kill a hunter likes to 
make. 

While my rifle shot in the other field 
had frightened one ’chuck into its bur- 


row, this second shot had an opposite 
effect for, as the heavy report reverber- 
ated across the field, another ‘chuck 


stuck his head out of the rank clover, 
offering me another shot I could make 
without moving. This shot was a hit, 
and my score with Stewie was rapidly 
becoming less lopsided, unless Stewie 
had been collecting a few ’chucks since 
I left him. 

The report of Stewie's little does 
not carry far, so I had no way of know- 
ing how many shots he might have had. 
Now, however, I headed in his direction, 
seeking and stalking ‘chucks as I went. 
By the time I reached the car, I had 
taken three more shots. One of these 
was a hit, but the other two were not. 

Stewie was nowhere to be seen, so I 
went down into the pasture to look for 
him and another ’chuck. I found them 
both at once, for Stewie was stalking 
one of the little beasts. Stewie was 
crawling up behind a big bowlder, which 
would let him get within comfortable 
rifle range, while the ’chuck was grad- 
ually working toward a slightly smaller 
rock underneath which it had its bur- 
row. I sat down with my glasses to 
watch. 

The light current of air was entirely 
in the boy’s favor, and he made virtually 
no noise on the soft pasture grass. The 
ground hog couldn’t see him, couldn't 
smell him, couldn’t hear him, but, for all 
that, it managed to approach one rock 
just as surely as Stewie approached the 
other, and, by the time the boy was 
ready to peep around his bowlder to get 
a view of the ’chuck, the ’chuck was in 
the mouth of its burrow, with only its 
head and fore parts showing. That was 
all right, for a head shot is the only safe 
shot at a woodchuck, anyway, but, as 
Stewie slowly worked out from behind 
one bowlder, the 'chuck slowly drew back 
under the other. When, finally, the boy 
raised his rifle, the ‘chuck had dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Stewie waited for a few minutes to 
see if it would reappear, then came slow- 
ly back to me. His afternoon, it seemed, 
had been well spent, and his total score 


for the day was exactly double my own. 
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‘Chucks Can Be Fooled 


(Continued from page 35) 


It looked, even more than before, as 
though Stewie had arrived. For a few 
moments we stood there, swapping af- 
ternoon’s experiences, and, as we did, 
the ‘chuck that Stewie had just been 
stalking reappeared. 

“Want to try for him again?” I asked. 

“That ’chuck,” answered Stewie, “is 
too wild to shoot.” 

“Then,” said I, “I'll slip down, and get 
a picture of him. I won’t need to get 
nearer than twelve feet. 

Stewie said the idea was utterly im- 
possible. Having looked over the lay of 
the land, I felt that it was not only feas- 
ible, but a rare opportunity to reestablish 
my authority. I set out to demonstrate. 

A cattle path, starting at the farm- 
yard in which we had left the car, wound 
diagonally across this pasture, passing 
quite close to the den of the ‘chuck. 
Since it was used by men who drove 
cattle, I felt sure that the little animal 
would not be unused to the sight of 
human beings. So I slipped back, and 
followed the path from the yard into 
the pasture, making no effort to walk 
quietly or keep behind cover. 

I had done quite a bit of camera hunt- 
ing during late May and early June, 
when many of these subterranean sties 
were inhabited by litters of ground pigs, 
and I had not wished to make hungry 
orphans of them by taking shots at the 
mother hogs. It was splendid sport, this 
*chuck hunting with a camera, and, since 
I had to work at an extremely short 
range to get a sizable image on the film, 
it afforded me an opportunity to sharpen 
my skill at stalking, and add consider- 
ably to my ’chuck lore. 


As the camera I use for this kind of 
work is equipped with a direct view 
finder, it is carried at eye level. Holding 


it in that position, I now went steadily 
down the cow path, approaching nearer 
and nearer to my game. While it eyed 
me sharply from the security of its rock- 
bound doorway, it stood its ground, and, 
when I came opposite, at a distance of a 
dozen feet, I released the shutter. 

I don’t know what Stewie thinks about 
it, but I consider that finished print a 
far more desirable trophy than any 
mounted specimen, and irrefutable proof 
that good, common sense is the only 
thing with which to cope with that subtle 
sixth sense of the ground hog. 







A SIGHT THAT 
ONLY A FEW 
ANGLERS SEE 


An exceptionally 
fine photograph, 
showing a _ nest 
of pearl-like trout 
eggs, resting on 
the pebbly bot- 
tom of a clear 
mountain stream 























WOLLENSAK’'S NEW 
peg rede MADE 


x 30 PRISM BINOCULAR me 


he constant out« loor compani on you've wanted 
* sports, travel, motoring, boating. Beautiful! 
Handsome black morocco-grained vulcanite, full 
18 oz, Magni fies 8 times, 
lenses reveal details crystal clear, 










weighs only 


Size, 
Big 3omm 


SEE YOUR DEALER—BOOKLET FREE 
Central focus, adjustable eyepiece mount, With 
leat ase, 2 Straps, at your dealer's, Or remit 
3 $36.75 to us (or C.O.D.). Money-back 
I'ry one today sure, 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
\ 850 Hudson Avenue, Kochester, N. Y. 
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The Best Hunting Equipment — 
includes 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


They helpyouraim—make eachshotcount 





No. 26 Carbine 
front sight. Ivory 
or other beads. $1. 


No. 3 Ivory bead 
front sight, $1.00. 





Just out—New Lyman Sight 
Catalog—64 pages. 10¢ 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


ee | 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn, 


oi meneemene 


WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 














) Model 333-3X 
$7-75 


Micrometer eyepiece focus. % minute 
internal click adjustments. With new 
type S mount, low or high position. 
Other scopes for all purposes and for 
hich and low power rifles from $4.50 
to $11.70 

Write Dept 





6 for free literature. 












W.R. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS.~EL PASO, TEXAS 















King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 

















F.W. King Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Euclid Arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio_ 
Send 50¢ in stamps for 
the new 304 page Gun 
Catalog and Handbook, 
Revised Edition No. 26. 
4; ° 0 illustrations, 
00 articles for 
AO exclasively. 
Highest Quality 
Lowest Prices 


Compiled by America’s Great Gun House. 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 


507 FLEFTH AVENUE (AT 42nv ST.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Clothes for the Motor Camper 


EFORE the finish of 
my first motor-camp- 
ing tour, my family left are 
and I looked like tramps 
\ band of gypsies in east- 
ern Oklahoma actually 
took us for fellow birds 
of prey, and tendered 
professional advice on our 
prospects of success in 
fliimflamming the inhabi- 
tants along the route 
ahead. That incident 
started me thinking on 
the subject of personal 
appearance. The situation 
was embarassing as well 
is amusing 
As a result of this expe- 
rience, we decided that, 
in the future, we would 
be a bit more careful 
about the clothes we wore 
on our motor tours. We 
discovered it was perfect- 
ly possible to travel in 
inexpensive outfits 
that gave us an air of 
well-being, even if we 
were camping in our car 
and tent. 
I am not 


neat, 


going to ad- 


vise anyone to pack a 
tuxedo, but neither do I 
advise him to look like 


me the time we _  hob- 
nobbed with the gypsies. 
I had some little excuse, 
though, at that time, for 
we had just emerged 
from the Boston Moun- 
tains of Arkansas, over! 
which there were just two trails and, 
whichever you picked, you wished to 
heaven you had chosen the other. 
There are plenty of in-between courses 
to follow when you outfit the family for 
the hazards of the rubber trail. The 
proper sort of clothing to wear and 
carry with you, will, naturally, depend 
upon where you are going. If you expect 
to spend much time in wilderness camps, 
touring through the mountains and 
forests, and along the desert trails of 
the West, I recommend clothing of 
khaki or some other typical outdoor fab- 
ric. On such tours, everybody gets plenty 
of exercise, and some of it is rough and 
strenuous. You need garments with a 
trim, snug fit and cut, something that 
wears like iron. Your clothes should not 
readily show the stains and dirt of travel 
and should be of a material easy to 
launder, neat, and comfortable to wear. 
Most camping, hiking or hunting suits 
meet these requirements splendidly 
On the other hand, if your trip will 
mean camping in big city camps or re- 
sort camps, and your driving will be 
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For less rigorous camp 
trips the golf togs at 
ideal, 
rough going the sturdier 


clothes are suggested 7 










but for 


along paved roads, you will find a sports 
costume more appropriate than regular 


camping or hunting clothes. You should 
wear about the same clothes you would 
for the golf links—sport shoes, knickers 
or slacks, a sport jacket, and a hat that 
will shade your eyes. In fact, a man 
dressed for the links would need just a 
sweater and raincoat, to be ideally out- 
fitted for this rigorous kind of 
camping tour. 

For the Western tour or one up into 
the Eastern mountains, with prospects 
of rough going and wilderness camping, 
I have found very practical, an outfit 
consisting of khaki canvas or whipcord 
riding breeches, fitted snugly at the 
knee, and a belted coat with plenty of 
pockets. If you prefer, you can omit the 
coat and use in its place a sweater and 
a wool or leather jacket. Shirts should 
be of light flannel. You will find that 
light wool is mighty comfortable, even 
on the desert, and there are many cool 
evenings in camp during the hottest 
summer months. I like shirts with two 
pockets, buttoned down, as you need 


less 


plenty of pocket roor 
for you are always addin; 
to the stock of article 
you carry. 

There are several low 
cost fabrics that look and 
wear well, and make pra: 
tical, economical camy 
ing suits. Khaki twill 
the best known of the lot 
It is very low in pric: 
and, when a garment get 
badly soiled, you can di 
card it, if you wish, an 
get a new one. The khak 
color is especially suite: 
for traveling, since it 
shows dust and stain th: 
least. Its only bad featur 
is a faded look when re 
peatedly washed, and 
tendency of this materia 
to shrink in the laundr 
The remedy is to buy hig 
grade, pre-shrunk khal 
twill garments If yo 
select the cheaper-qualit 
articles, you may have t 
get a size larger than reg 
ular to allow for th 
shrinkage. 

Whipcord is a splendi 
camping fabric, and quit« 
popular with many wl 
have tired of the mors 
common khaki. Whipcor: 
is much stouter and wi 
stand the hardest sort of 
wear. Naturally, it costs 


little more than khak 
twill. Garments of more 
costly fabrics, such 


forestry cloth, gabardine, Burberry, ke! 
sey, and tweed can be obtained fror 
sports outfitters, and if you are startil 
out on an extended camping tour, 
might be well to look them over. Y« 
have a choice of long trousers, knicke! 
or riding breeches. 
Waterproof hunting suits are oft 
worn by motorists. They are very con 
fortable in wet weather, and wear lik¢« 
iron. Because the fibers of the cloth hav 
been filled with the waterproofing ma 
terial, these garments do not readil 
absorb grease and dirt. They are slight 
more expensive than common khaki an 
are usually well tailored. Their onl 
defect is that they are rather warm 
sultry weather and cold on snapp 
mornings, particularly at the knee wher« 
the breeches fit snugly. F 
The amount of money you wish t 
spend for sport clothing will probabl 
determine which of these various ma 
terials you decide on. Tailor-fitted cord 
and forestry suits are mighty nice, but % 
an old business suit, if not too badl 
worn, makes a very comfortable cos 
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Your Chance to 
BUILD a TRAILER 


A leading authority on trailers 


% has designed an inexpensive and 
; easily constructed trailer for out- 
= doorsmen. The vehicle has nu- 


merous conveniences, stove, re- 
: frigerator, sink, water tank, and 
€ so on. It will accommodate two 
persons with ease. If you would 
like to have such plans published 
in this department, write your re- 
quest as soon as possible.-—THE 


EDITOR 








tume, and you will find many campers 
» garbed. 
I have always been partial to leather 
} leggings for rough camping and hard 
: touring. I have heard many a wise crack 
ibout their being stiff and uncomforta- 
ble, but I have never found them so. I 
have driven as many as 500 miles a day 
while wearing leggings, and they felt 
just as comfortable at night as they did 
the morning. But, since much of the 
rough going has been smoothed out of 
modern motor trails, I now prefer golf 
tockings. 
For shoes, wear broad-toe, army-last 
tyles and be sure they are made of soft 
5 leather. Do not handicap yourself with 
id too high a laced boot. Ordinary ankle 
2 boots are high enough, and even stout 
oxfords are practical when you use golf 
hose. Have your shoes big enough. Your 
feet may swell from the heat of the car 
in steady driving, and it is a good idea 
never to start out in brand-new shoes. 
For extra warmth, you will need a 
weater, or a jacket, possibly both. The 
weater is mighty handy to slip on when 
the mornings are chilly, or when a cold 
night catches you without sufficient 
blankets. The sweater can be worn over 
your pajamas and it will take the place 
of an extra covering. Leather jackets 
ive the most protection for their weight, 
but be sure they are waterproof. Suede 
ickets may soak up rain until they are 
miserably uncomfortable. One Of the 
ost practical garments for motorists is 
the wind-breaker, or suéde-cloth jacket, 
tted with a hookless fastener. 
There should be one or two raincoats 
every outfit. I like a heavy, durable, 
ng coat for regular use. For the second 
; at, a featherweight type is good 
3 ough. But there should be one long 
p licker available for the unfortunate 
i levil who must jump out first in the rain 
; ) erect a tent for the others. 
Choose a hat that shades the eyes and 
face, and prevents sunburn. You may 
eave your hat off when you want to 
ccumulate tan, but have it handy for 
the afternoon sun. A felt hat that is no 
onger smart enough for dress-up wear 
very practical. The olive-green, water- 
proofed hats used by hunters and fisher- 
en turn both sun and rain. 
Take along a swimming suit if you 
re going to visit a beach. For night 
vear, I favor heavy pajamas, since the 
tent is usually cooler than your home 
nd you are sleeping closer to the ground 
nit. If cold feet bother you, carry light, 
vool socks to draw on when you sleep. 
ince you will be camping for fun, 
all means provide everything that 
vill help you get the most enjoyment out 
f it—Maurice H. Decker. 
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“She Tore at Me with the Clammy Claws 


| 


=| Long Island Sound. 


“I saw it coming...a black 
squall pounding down on a flat 
calm,”’ writes Edgar L. Hock- 
ing.‘‘No wind yet, so I couldn’t 
run for shore. Nothing to do 
but reef and take it! 

“But when she hit, the squall took me. 
Slapped down by tons of solid green water, 
that little 14-foot sail boat rolled over. 
Unable to swim, I clung to the bottom 
| through black hours, my teeth chattering 
| and numbness creeping gradually over me. 

“Not a light showed anywhere, only the 
cold heaving sea, the dark, cloud-ridden 
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of Death”. . . 


Edgar L. Hocking Clings for 
Hours to Overturned Boat... 
Numb and Exhausted, He 


Cheats a Sailor’s Grave in 


sky and the icy gale that tore at me with 
the clammy claws of Death. 

**There seemed little use of holding on 
any longer... when a searchlight from a 
distant boat cut through my despair! With 
all my strength I shouted for help. Finally, 
that bright finger of light pointed me out. 
If | could hang on just a few more minutes, 
I would be saved!. . . Safe aboard my res- 
cuer’s boat, I said it was a good thing he 
had a powerful searchlight. 

**‘He picked a long-range, five-cell 
Eveready flashlight off the chart table and 
said, ‘Here’s my only searchlight.’ 

*‘And was I glad those batteries were 
fresh when he bought them, with plenty of 
life and power left! Yes, they were 
Evereadys too... I took the trouble to 
find out.” 


Once more the DATE-LINE is a LIFE-LINE 
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EVEREADYS DONT 


LCERTAINLY DO. 
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COULD WRITE THAT 
~ | ON MY WINDOW! 
J Z MAYBE EVERYBODY 
=] ) WOULD REALIZE 
THEN THAT FRESH 
BATTERIES HAVE 
MORE PEP. 
THAT DATE LINE 
IS AREAL PRO- 


{ THAT'S A GOOD ONE 
\ DOCTOR, IWISH | 












































- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
730 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 
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CAMPHO-PHENIQUE- 


CAMPERS’ HANDBOOK 


By DILLON WALLACE 
T The famous authority tells 


everything you need to know 

in Camp. For Automobile 
Touring, Canoe, Motor Boat, Saddle Horse, Hiking, 
Bicycling, Tents, Equipment, Cooking, Antidotes, 
ete. Fully illustrated $2.00 at your bookseller. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., New York 
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The Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 
TAKES the $ FC AWAY | 


Dept. O-3, CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., St. Louis, Mc 




















12 Degrees Cooler 





Under the 


Hawley lro 


SUN AND RAIN 


World’s coolest hat—the improved, Americanized 
tropical helmet — for sport, work or dress. The 
Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat INSULATES 
your head against the hot sun. Air-cooled— 
RAIN - PROOF — feather -light. Keeps your head 12 
degrees cooler than ordinary summer hats — 25 
degrees cooler than going hatless. Shades eyes, 
protects neck. So strong it outlasts several ordi- 
nary hats. Washable. White or tan. Cloth cov- 
ered $1 to $3; others 25c to 50c. Also models 
for women and boys. At dealers’ everywhere; or 
order from us sending dealer’s name. Postage 
prepaid on orders for $1 and over. Head band 
adjustable to fit all heads. Hawley Products Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. and Brantford, Ont., Canada. 


The Hawley 


der numerous patents issucd and pat 


Tropper is made t pecial process un- 


nts applied for. 









Send 25c¢ today 
for this biz 60 pawe book 
full of valuable informa 














tion, ideas and sugge Rios fe r trailer buyers, 
builders and user rel w to build Tops, Beds 
Cabinet - All about CB tric Light and Water 
System Floor Pla Catalog of parta and 
equipment ir erythi uy want—Axies, 
Fits ve Pu € 1 ght: Wi indows, Sinks 
Toilet tp er 200 iter exe ve ively 
focballdingss Se Se. oin) 


“TRanuee ‘Supptr ‘to, os 438-F. “WAUSAU, wis. 








Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
»f unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your own beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, Tubric ants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 86 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Trail Kinks 
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Camp Barbecuer-Broiler 


AKE to camp four plain iron rods 
3 ft. long, two 3-ft. crotched rods, one 
26-in. holding rod with wire hooks, and 
a piece of chicken wire 2 ft. wide and 6 


ft. long. Drive the four rods about a foot 
in the ground, so that they form a rec- 
tangle, 20 x 26 in. Attach the wire to 


them leaving one of the 20-in.-wide ends 
open. Build a stone wall around the 
three sides of the wire, leaving a 5-in. 
space between wall and wire for char- 
coal or coals from your camp fire. When 
barbecuing large, solid cuts of meat, the 
space is only half filled with fuel, and 
ample time taken to cook. When broil- 
ing thin steaks, the space should be com- 
pletely filled, to get all the heat possible. 
If wood is used, shovel hot coals from 
camp fire into the space between wire 
and stones. A shallow pan can be set on 
| ground under the meat to save all the 


Trail Q 


Tent for Six-footer 


Question: I desire a tent suitable for two 
persons, one a six-footer, on a hiking and fish- 
ing trip in the Adirondacks. It should weigh 5 
to 7 lb., cost, say, $15, and be easy to put up. 
I favor a lean-to type. 

What do you consider the proper arrange- 
ment of calks in a leather shoe of 10 or 12-in. 
height, when used for hiking and stream wading 
over small bowlder and flat-stone bottoms? 

How do you suggest cooking trout of 8 to 12 
in. Did you ever hear of the Swedish method 
of putting parsley in the body cavity, then fry- 
ing in deep, hot fat?—W. W. R., New Jersey. 


Answer: Providing a hiking tent for two per- 
sons, one of whom is a six-footer, and keeping 
the tent’s weight down to 5 or 7 Ib. and its cost 
to $15, is practically impossible. There are 
nice, enclosed, hiking tents, with 4'4x6'4-ft. 
floor space, which weigh 6'4 lb. and sell for $12. 
However, this size is rather cramped for two, 
especially when one is large. Another possible 
answer is a tent made on the Baker style, with 
a 6x7 ft. floor. This tent is complete and has a 
net front, but its weight is 11% Ilb., and the 
cost is $18.50. If you buy a lean-to type, don’t 
forget the added weight of the mosquito cur- 
tain. You can dispense with this if you use nets 
over the beds at night, but most campers want 
some protection during the day and in the 
evening before bedtime. Perhaps you would 
consider making your own tent. In this case 
you could, at least, keep the cost down; and 
probably the weight too, if you used unbleached 
muslin and waterproofed it well. My article in 
our March, 1935 issue described a 5 x 7-ft. tent 
that weighed around 5 lb. and cost about $4. 

There is no ideal arrangement of hobnails, but 
the best for general purposes is a row around 


OR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





juices that drip from it as it cooks 
J. P. Bull, Cal. 








Conserving Matches 

ERE is a trick for the camper wl 

finds his supply of matches runnin; 
short. If he had not sufficient confidens 
in his ability to make fire withou 
matches, he can double his availab! 
supply by carefully splitting each matc! 
in two lengthwise.—W. C. Wilhite, Ill 








Low-Cost Flambeau 

HIS camp light burns kerosene, light 

up large area, can be lashed to a stakes 
driven in ground, and cost me only 2 
cents. I used a 1-pt. silver-polish ca 
threads taken from inside of defectiv: 
electric-light socket which fit threads or 
top of can, a 3%-in. piece of copper tub 
ing *, in. in diameter, and a 10-in. lengtl 
of soft, cotton rope. The threads fron 
the socket were soldered to one end of 
the copper tube, 
and the rope 
straightened and \ 
pushed through 
tubing for a wick. 
This torch can be 4 
carried in a car fT 
without any mess 
by filling the can 
three fourths full 
of kerosene, and 
keeping original 
cap on until torch 
is needed. One fill- 
ing burns from 
dusk to. shortly 
before daylight.— can 

P. Craig, Ohio. 









































veries: 


the outer edge of the sole, with the center fille 
in with hobs spaced about 34 apart. Ab 
seven nails will suffice for the heel Sor 
hikers like two or three nails in the arch 
the sole under the instep 

I would fry or bake those large trout. I neve 
heard of the Swedish method of putting parsley 

side the fish, but it sounds good.—M. H. D 








Choosing Blankets 


Question: A friend and I plan a fishing tri; 
in the mountains of northern California, wher 
it will be fairly cold at night. Rather than buy 
sleeping bags, we plan to use blankets, and, as 
we will have to pack our gear 20 miles or so, we 
want the most warmth for the least weight 
Which would be the warmest, pound for pound 
the fluffy, all-wool type of blanket, or the hard 
flat weave?—C. R. F., Cal. 


Answer: Pound for pound, the soft, fluffy 
all-wool blankets are always warmer than the 
hard, flat-weave goods. However, the latter will 
wear better. Sometimes I take one of the hard 
wearing kind to use on bottom or on top, de 
pending on how it is made and its character, t 
save wear on the others. A sleeping bag, 
course, would be warmer and lighter. But as 
you prefer blankets, here's a c y9romise idea 
You can take it for what it is worth. I have 
trimmed blankets down into pieces 6% ft. long 
34 in. wide at top and 24 in. wide at bottom 
Make four such pieces. Then sew them all t 
gether at the edges. This gives you a sort 
bag, with three inside pockets. You can craw! 

der one layer of blanket, two layers or ever 
three layers, and still have some blanket under 
neath, depending on how cool the night is. This 
arrangement means you spoil some blankets by 
cutting, but it saves weight.—M. H. D. 
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me sense, and keen nose that had 
de him the most reliable dog of my 
k, and his long-continued absence 
izzled me. 
After a long waiting, we finally heard 
imbo’s voice, starting on a sustained 
te at about the pitch of middle C, then 
about an octave to a full- 
roated bugling which awakened the 
hoes. No matter how unemotional you 
vere, your spine tingled when you heard 
Rambo. Again he bugled. Rambo had 
ird the chase, joined it, and found the 
rail. Then, in a moment, the whole 
ick was in full cry. There seemed to be 
ot one but eighty hounds, and they 
vere sweeping toward us at a terrific 


iring 


' 
te: 


I thought of the crossroads where I 
ad seen the big, gray shape bound out 
f the thicket. There was open space 
nough to use the rifle. I leaped from the 
ir with my coat tails streaming, while 
George, acting on a hunch, took the 
wheel, and drove in the opposite direc- 
on. I ran every step of the way back to 

» crossing. 

For a while, it looked as if I was going 
to lose out. The bellowing of the hounds 
eemed to be heading north. Then the 
logs made a wide swing, and came to- 
ward me, legging it, hell-for-leather. 
From their frenzied baying, I knew they 
were on the very heels of the phantom 
killer. 

It would only be a matter of seconds 
now. I stepped behind a fringe of trees, 
cocked the Savage, and waited, trying to 
watch two roads at once. This was the 

oment I had been waiting for ever 

nee I started the dogs working those 
trange trails. The mystery killer was 
coming at last, coming on the wings of 
he wind, with the pick of my dogs at his 
eels. Knowing that he would be in 
ght only half a second, I raised my ri- 
breathing fast. 


BUT: instead of the phantom beast, I 
had a fleeting glimpse of Tug, all 
voice and frenzy, crossing the road. A 
ttle later the faithful Fritz dashed 
cross, still holding to the trail. But the 
ig, wolf shape, and the rest of the pack 
ever showed. 
Far to the south went the babble, and 
then again came silence. Feeling com- 
etely let down, I trudged back up the 
road, and, after a mile, found the truck 
leserted. Leading from it were foot- 
prints in the sand, eight feet apart, 
howing where George had left at high 


peed. I followed in the truck, and even- 
tually overtook George, still sprinting 
ong. 

“Why in blazes didn’t you take the 


ruck?” I demanded. 

“It was in my way,” he said. “I 
uldn’t make any speed with it!” He 
opped his shiny, bald head with his 
indkerchief. 

After a wait, we drove back to where 
e had put the dogs out, for it was prob- 
ble they would seek us there. The sun 
t low, but there was no sound from the 
gs. George and I were about ready to 
ve up. 

Then up the road came Minnie, ears 
ngling, and tongue out. Setting out 
ain, we came across the veterans, Ruf- 
in and Fritz, still sniffing hopefully 
nong the windrows of dried leaves in a 
plar patch. We heard random sounds 
om Penny, Keene, Tug, and Joe still 
rther on. But there was no sign of 









Tracking Down a Phantom Killer 


(Continued from page 15) 


Rambo. He had vanished a second time 

Then, as daylight faded, there came 
from far to the north the unutterably 
sad voice of old Rambo, the dog that 
would never admit defeat. It brought us 
up standing, dogs and men. The pack 
gathered to us, noses to the north, listen- 
ing. 

“I've got him,” that 
seemed to say, “that 
to find.” 


doggish voice 
thing you wanted 


| RAN up the road, and rounded the 
bend justin time. Far ahead of Rambo 
loped the gray, wolfish shape. It was 
perhaps eighty yards away, and looked 
more than ever like a coyote. Had the 
beast gone straight across, as he’d done 
earlier in the day, he would have been 
safe. As it was, he turned to follow the 
ruts, up the road. 

I stopped, my pulse leaping. I knew I 
had only a second. I raised the rifle, and 
fired. The gray shape gave a convulsive 
leap, and made for the pines. Again I 
fired. The mystery killer staggered and 
fell, just at the edge of safety. Up came 
George and the dogs, the latter sniffing 
and growling at the gray body of the 
fallen beast while the hair along their 
backbones rose. 

“Now that you’ve got it,” 
“what is it?” 


said George, 


“Unless I'm a mighty poor guesser,” I 
answered, “it’s a coyote.” 

And it was. 

Not wishing to trust my own judg- 


sent the skin to the American 
Museum of Natural History, in 
York. A little later other hunters got 
two more of the beasts, and George and I 
got our second. All three skins and two 
skulls were forwarded to the museum 
Dr. H. E. Anthony, curator of mam 
mals, confirmed my identification of the 
marauding beasts. They really were 
coyotes. 

We had cleared up not only the mys- 
tery of the phantom killer of stock and 
game, but had perhaps shed light on the 
mysterious slaughter of deer that was 
reported from several Eastern states 
last winter. From the wounds of the 
slain deer, and the tracks of the killers, 
it was assumed that the latter were do- 
mestic dogs, gone wild, and some states 
tightened up on stray curs. I don’t know 
whether the slaughter was caused by 
coyotes, but the surmise is at least plaus- 
ible, for it is now definitely proved that 
these so-called dogs of the Western 
plains have established themselves in 
the East. 

How did they get into New York? 
Scientific men won't hazard a guess, but 
they tell me that coyotes have been 
killed in Pennsylvania, and that they 
are doing damage in Florida and Ala- 
bama. An Adirondacks woodsman is 
said to have let two captive coyotes es- 
cape, and tourists are said to bring back 
coyote pups from Western tours, which 
eventually are released or permitted to 
escape. To complicate the problem, one 
scientist tells me the coyotes are prob 
ably now mating with wild dogs, and 
that the hybrids may be responsible for 
last winter’s widespread and regrettable 
slaughter of deer. 

At all events, a new menace to game 
and domestic stock has appeared in the 
East. Attempts to stamp it out will not 
only benefit all game, but provide the 
Eastern sportsmen with a new and 
thrilling sport. 
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CAMPER’S 
LIFE 


Fire mistakes 
Oscar’s thumb 
for bacon 


ue, 


YS 


Bug takes fancy 
to Waldo’s ear 





Homer gets stiff— 
from too much 
wood cutting 


CAMPER’S 





Sunburn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, bruises, burns—any- 
thing can happen in camp. That’s 
where good old Absorbine Jr. 
comes in mighty friendly. For 
this fine old remedy—soothing, 
antiseptic and healing— brings 
wonderful relief from most ills 
that can befall a camper’s flesh. 
Toss a bottle into your kit; you'll 
be glad you did. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
377 Lyman St, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 

























$2.39 


POSTPAID 
For long 


tramps, bird 
shooting 
and general | 
wear. 









. 
Good weight olive green canvas with fairly 
thick, pure crepe rubber soles, also Fiber Shank 
to support arch. I have personally given this 
shoe a thorough tryout and will refund purchase 
price after ten days’ wear if dissatisfied. Sizes 
5 to 12. Price 64”, $2.35; 10”, $3.10, postpaid. 
Send for sample of canvas and rubber and Catalog. 


L. L. Bean Inc., 234 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Virs. Fishing, Hunting and Camping Specialties 


HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


Protect You, 
Look RIGHT! 


HIS genuine Wool- 

rich trade-marked 
mac kinaw hunting 
coat, for example 
No. 503. Red-and- 
black plaid, $2-o0z. pure 
duvetyn lined. 
fit 


muff, in- 


wool, 
Right 
Breast, side, 
side pockets 


stvle and 





also big | 
game pocket. Button-up 
Adjustable 
warmer cuffs. Other wool 


fabric Also 


*, pants, vests, 


collar wrist- 


«, colors, too 


cossack-coats, breeche 


Woolrich cruisers, 


parkas, caps, wool shirts, knit socks. Made from the pure 
wool to finely tailored garments by Woolrich experts, spe- 
cialists in woodsmen’s clothing since 1830. Highest qual- 
ity. Right prices. At best dealers. NEW CATALOG FREE 

send today to Dept. OL, WOOLRICH WOOLEN 


MILLS Vohn Rich & Bros.) Woolrich, Pa. 


AS in Your Cellar) 
INEY 
n MUSHROOMS 


Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu- 
ive new proce Bigger, better, quicker 





















crops } e mone for you 
Enormous new demand. We buy 500K 
mushroom Write for book 





‘ “ = é AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES. LTD.. Dept. 661, Toronto, Ont 


BEMIS SLEEPING BAG 


Comfortable ,durable,compact. Hook- 
less fastener or tie strap closure, 
Soft pads (optional). Web straps and 
buckles for rolling up tightly. Pro- 
tective canopy flap; 2 sizes. Get a 
FREE copy Camper’s Manual (1936 
edition) from your dealer. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
403 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
' 


18) sxxc1n BOOK 


Explains latest inventions, methods 
in Photogravhy an dome Movie 
Making ,forfun and protits. Offers 
hundreds of amazing, money-sav- 
Bargains in still and movie 
Cameras, Lenses, Films, etc. Used 
equipment accepted in trade. 
_ — Satisfaction guaranteed! WRITE! 
~ CENTRAL CAMERA CO.. Est. 1999 
230 S. Wabash, Dept. G-8, Chicago, U.S. A. 































GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE (iq 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 











White Brother of the Snake Men 


(Continued 


antivenin. He took it to hospital chem- 
ists. They could learn only that it con- 
tained a powerful heart stimulant, which 
prevented the snake venom from para- 
lyzing heart action. 

“What's in it?” asked the chemists. 

“I don’t know,” replied Carnochan, 
“but some day I’m going to find out.” 
He didn’t tell them the terrific price he 
would have to pay for the knowledge. 

In 1928, Carnochan was again in Af- 
rica. His goal this time was not the 
snakes, but the secret of that reddish- 
brown powder. At Dar es Salaam, Nyoka 
was at the dock to meet him. He had 
traveled 1,000 miles from Mawere Sham- 
ba. 

“What are the bwana’s plans?” 
Nyoka. 

“I would meet Kalola, the emperor of 
the snake men.” 

“It shall be done,” was Nyoka’s reply. 

So Carnochan crossed strange jungle 
rivers, running with water red 
blood, traversed swamps alive with dan- 


asked 


as as 


gerous crocodiles. And he saw natives 
catching fish with flowers. The tribes- 
men collected hundreds of blossoms 


from the sacred muchangoko tree, and 
scattered them on the surface of a wide 
pool of the river. Then up came myriads 
of feebly flopping fish, dying from a poi- 
son fatal to them, but harmless to man. 

After weeks of travel, Carnochan met 
Kalola, revered head of the 4,000,000 
members of the dark brotherhood of 
snake men. Kalola was now past seven- 
ty. Wherever he went, it was to the 
rhythmic beat of drums, and every vil- 
lage received him with awe. Since he 
was almost toothless a boy sat on either 
side of him at dinner, cutting his meat 
into tiny cubes, and placing them in his 
mouth as fast as he could swallow them. 

“IT have brought the white man who 
killed our lions,” said Nyoka. 

“I have heard of him,” said Kalola. 
“He is welcome.” 


a and Kalola quickly be- 
came friends. As the white man 
gained the medicine man’s confidence, 
he learned from him the strange proper- 
ties of many indigenous herbs. Kalola 
pointed out swamp plants that make the 
human body give off a perfume like 
freshly cut cedar, and other herbs, un- 
known to science, which stimulate ap- 
petites, kill headaches, and relieve fevers. 
One root, when ground, mixed with wa- 
ter, and rubbed upon the skin, banishes 
fatigue. Carnochan was shown also a 
hypnotic drug that made warriors, be- 
lieving they were lions, walk on all fours, 


live like beasts, and kill enemies with 
blind ferocity. These were the famed 
“lion-men,” who guarded the borders. 


Another hypnotic drug was made from 
the bark of the rare kingolio tree, grow- 
ing only in one lonely mountain spot. Men 
who took it before going into battle 
fought with absolute indifference to dan- 
ger. These drugs and their use were 
known only to the snake men. His cu- 
riosity already aflame, Carnochan’s de- 
termination to join the dread fellowship 
became an obsession. He spent every 
moment he could with Kalola. Fortu- 
nately, he had many chances to prove 
his worthiness. 

One exploit in particular pleased Ka- 
lola. On a leopard stalk, one of the 
beasts charged straight at Carnochan. 
Planting his stocky body squarely in its 


fi 


om page 39) 

path, Carnochan waited calmly with u 
raised rifle until it was almost upon hir 
Then he put a slug in its eye, and the « 
dropped almost at the toe of his bo 
Kalola spoke approvingly of this fea 
but apparently he was not yet convince 
that this white man with the mild 
had the stamina and blind courage of 
snake man. There remained one harrov 
ing test to which Carnochan could 
mit. 


eye 


NE sport of the bolder natives 
crawling down into the burrows 
the destructive porcupine, and killi: 
the creatures in the midnight blackns 
with short spears. Carnochan told K 
lola he wished to try it. The quills of a 
angry porcupine are not the only dangs 
encountered, for deadly serpents oft: 
take refuge in such holes. Kalola trie 
to dissuade Carnochan from tacklins 
such a job by telling of an experience | 
had had when a young man. As he fe 
his way down a burrow, he laid his han 
upon a python. He did not retreat, but 
ran his hand along the coils of the eno 
mous snake until he grasped the hea 
behind the jaws. Then he shouted ft 
help, and tugged at the serpent until hi 
had pulled it to the mouth of the bu 
row, where other natives came to his aid 

Carnochan, however, is a hard man t 
turn from his purpose, and a day laté 
he was stuffing his chunky form into 
porcupine burrow. In the darkness, } 
heard the sound of falling earth behi: 
him, and he choked in a cloud of dust 
The hole had caved in, sealing him 
twelve feet underground. Since he coul 
not crawl back, he went on to the end 
There he heard a porcupine. Aiming hi 
spear at the sound, he let drive with : 
his force, and the creature was still. Th: 
air in the dark burrow became suffocat 
ing. After a time he could hear the sound 
of feverish digging above. At last th 
natives pulled him out, gasping f 
breath. Upon his spear was impaled 
forty-pound porcupine. 

“Good,” said Kalola, with a wide gri! 
“Of such courage are the snake 
Would the bwana be one of us?” 

For once the mildness left Carnocha1 
eyes. In its stead came blazing eager 
ness. His goal was in sight. 

Two months elapsed, however, befo! 
Kalola told him his initiation was to be 
gin. As a preliminary, more than 200 ir 
cisions were made in his neck, arms, a! 
legs. Into the open wounds was pour‘ 

a black lukago powder, the magic poti 

that was to bring immunity to snak 
venom. It contained a fearful array « 
ingredients, powdered heads and tails ¢ 
adders, dried lion tongue, dried vultu: 
sinews, the brains of a night owl, ar 

the secret heart stimulant. Over th 

was smeared rancid lion fat. The appl 

cation of powder, Carnochan was 

learn, is endured every few weeks | & 
initiates, and once a year by every snak 
man 

The ordeal caused a terrific headache 
but the next morning it had vanished 
Then Kalola placed a handful of gre 























mel 








leaves in a mortar, crushed them, a! 
added water. Letting it settle, Kalol 
smeared three coats over the Car! 


chan’s forearm. At once, Carnochan fe i 
his skin pucker. Then Carnochan tri } 
to pierce his skin with thorns, but tl 
skin could not be cut, and he felt no pai 
This was the (Continued on page ¢ 
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Chinook Carnival 


(Continued from page 1 


ge on the red-beaded leader like a 
inish dancing girl’s castanets. Some 
e had lost his tackle. In a moment, I 
ew how the angler must have felt. A 
fish struck my spoon, and, despite 
he frantic rowing of Ernest, took all 
] I could feel the line sing as it 
rew taut. Then came the sudden slack- 
ing, and my own gear was gone. 
Presently, as I chatted with Ernest, I 
t a strike, not heavy, but certain. As 
stood up, boats gave way from all 
round us. I played the fish like a vet- 
ran, letting it run, and keeping a tight 
ne. After five minutes of hard battling, 
I drew it near the boat. Russ dropped 
the gaff, and pulled in the catch by the 
eader. I had snagged a lowly sea perch. 
rhe ribbing I took from the salmon fish- 
rmen was violent. 
Still we enjoyed the fishing. Rather 
1iore than our own fishing we enjoyed 
the whole curious scene. One staid busi- 
ess man strolled up to the tackle stand 
while we were there. No, he protested, 
» did not have time to fish. He had to 
be in San Francisco by midnight. Just 
hen a little woman, not twenty feet from 
he wharf, snagged into a mighty Chi- 
nook, and landed it. About this time, an 
Indian came ashore with six fish, weigh- 
g more than 100 pounds. The business 
ian forgot his urgent trip, rented a 
boat, and, leaving his wife in the car, 
went out with a guide. As sunset colored 
the clouds, he came with two fine salm- 
and rented a tourist cabin for a week. 
Chinooks get them all. A Japanese bank- 
er, whose boat was to sail from Seattle 
the following day, canceled his passage 
that he might battle these fish in the 
ywwer Klamath. 
And there was humor in the scene. A 
determined-looking woman, leading a 
eek, little husband, entered a boat, and 
tarted out. As they entered the river, I 
eard her tell the guide where they were 
jing to fish first, some place where 
nother woman had just 
landed a good one. The 
isband, I thought, was on 


e line. 


big fish, while the husband strutted 
ahead, looking every man in the eye. 
That’s what salmon fishing does. 
Another old fellow, sleek and well-fed, 
we saw fishing alone in a small boat 


under a huge sunshade. He was smoking 


a big, black cigar, and a hamper of food 
stood beside him. The drumstick of a 
turkey or chicken protruded from the 
basket, and the necks of four bottles 
stuck out of the ice in another container. 
The old man was half asleep when the 
salmon hit. The strike galvanized him 
into action, and he narrowly escaped a 
ducking as the boat rocked perilously. 
Dropping his cigar, he grabbed the rod, 
and struck. After a fine battle, he 
brought the fish to the boat, but, in his 
eagerness, he forgot the gaff, and lifted 
the writhing creature into the boat by 
the gills. Down it went into the hamper 
of food, scattering sandwiches broad- 
cast, and tangling tackle with its swish- 
ing tail. The boat spun around and 
around, and the fisherman sprawled, 
grunting, on top of the fish, his eyes 
bulging with excitement 

We plied up and down the Klamath 
all afternoon. At evening, when the salt 
tide came in, we went back to the wharf 
Every one had fish, stacked like cord 
wood on the shore. 

We had seven fish. The largest, weigh- 
ing more than twenty pounds, had been 
taken by Russ on his tiny fly rod. The 
seven weighed 112 pounds. We left six 
to be canned and smoked by a local man 
who does this for anglers, and took home 
only a sixteen-pounder. And what eating 
that red Chinook was! 

In my varied fishing career I have 
fished most of America’s waters, but 
never have I had so much fun, in su! 
roundings so pleasant, as I enjoyed that 
August day in the mouth of the Klam- 
ath, with the silver beauties leaping in 
the sun, and the delirious shouts of an- 
glers sounding over the boat-filled water. 








the point of suggesting 
that perhaps the guide 
might know what was 
t, but he merely mur- 
ired, “Yes, darling.” We 
iw them up near the can- 
ery a half hour later. The 
usband was battling a 
h while the wife was 
renching him with shrill 
dvice. Finally, the little 
n brought a really fine 
venty - pound salmon 
ongside. The wife grabbed 
e gaff, and, in her excite- 
ent, kept prodding the 
h with the blunt, bent 
le of the gaff hook, 
using the salmon into 
frenzy that presaged a 
oken leader. That was 
e last straw. The hus- 
ind, with a good, ringing 
ring of curses, shoved 
corpulent wife back 

to her seat. Then, grab- 
ng the gaff, he sank it to 
e hilt in that terror- 
ricken fish, and dragged 
into the boat. The crowd 
nt up a roar of approval. 
hat night, at the dock, the 
ife came in carrying two 
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for 150 years, 
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appearance, 
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Outstanding 
Sleeping Bag ¢ 
° 
OVER 40,000 NOW 


IN USE BY U.S 
FOREST SERVICE 


Whether you’re going fishing, camping or just 
juto touring, sleep tight and warm in a FOREST 
RANGER Sleeping Bag 

' 1 


— the same sleeping 
sed by over 40,000 U. S. Forest Rangers. 


Made from the finest materials, and made to last 


1a lifetume. Comes with or without wide web 
carrying straps. Weighs only 13 pounds. Extra 
khaki Pequot sheet, detachable, makes keeping 


clean easy, Mattress is also detachable. 


$16.50 | 
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SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO. 
DEXTER AND REPUBLICAN SEATTLE 
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The bench rest is 
convenient to use. 
As at right, it can 
be merely a table 
with rifle support 


Air compressed by 
a bicycle pump is 


used to squeeze 
the trigger of the 
rifle on machine 


rest shown below 


neral 


tried it 


HERE is an 

those who haven't that, in 

firing a rifle with a rest, any one can 
shoot all the bullets into the same hole. 
This idea lasts for only a few shots in 
actual shooting. The truth is that, until 
you have learned how to use any of the 
simple rests, you will not do as well as 
you do shooting “prone.” 

The trick is this: First, the barrel 
must be rested in exactly the same place 
(there are several ways of accomplish- 
ing this); and, second, the trigger must 
be squeezed just as carefully as in any 
other shooting. 

A piece of 6 x 8-in. timber, 18 in. long, 
makes a good prone rest. Lay one 8 in. 
side flat on the ground, and, on the other, 
nail a “, x “,-in. strip 6 in. long length- 
wise in the center. Tack two strips of 
heavy inner tube, *, in. wide, on top of 


idea, ge among 


this. Wrap a piece of tire tape around 
the rifle barrel about 4 in. behind the 
muzzle. 


In shooting, lay the barrel on the in- 
ner tube, so that the front edge of the 
tape just touches the inner tube. This 
“positions” the barrel fairly well. Lying 
down, put your right hand on the trig- 
ger in the usual way. The left hand 
goes under the toe of the stock. The fist 
is closed, and, by clenching or opening 
it, you can readily and accurately make 
slight changes of elevation. 

You will find that in using a rest, a 
rifle is much more sensitive to any 
change in the position of the trigger 
hand than when it is shot prone. A good 
way to pull the trigger with this rest is 
with thumb and forefinger only, no other 
part of the right hand touching the gun. 
There are other, and better, homemade 
rests, but with any of them accuracy 
will depend on uniform holding and trig- 
ger squeeze—for each shot. Apparently 
you can’t get away from these require- 
ments in any sort of rifle shooting. 

Incidentally, our group of experiment- 
ers has just completed an air-pressure 
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trigger-squeeze machine, for use on a 
machine rest we have set up on a con- 
crete pier. A tire pump, by means of a 
light rubber tube, shoves a small piston, 
against the trigger. It functions per- 
fectly in the shop, but we haven't yet 
tried it on the range. 

The bench rest is the most convenient 
of the homemade rests. It is merely a 
steady table, with some sort of “hump” 
on which to rest either the rifle barrel or 
the left hand. The piece of timber men- 
tioned above is satisfactory. 

A sand bag, or a bag of waste or rags, 
is said to be very good, though I have 
never tried it. If you sit at the back, any 
steady table can be used. If you sit at 
the side, a cut-out is desirable. Or, a 
board can be nailed on the right side of 
the table, projecting 18 in. to the rear. 

A further improvement is the muzzle 
clamp described by M. H. Roberts, the 
originator of the .25 Roberts cartridge. 
This can be made of two pieces of wood, 
1 in. square and 5 in. long. Clamp to- 
gether, and drill through both pieces for 
two \ x 2'-in. carriage be!lts, and bolt 
together. Bore a hole, half in each piece, 
and 2% in. from the end, approximately 
the size of the barrel, 4 in. back of the 
muzzle. 

With this clamped on the barrel, the 
clamp is rested on the timber, or a box 
of the right height. Better still, fasten 
214 in. rods, 4 in. apart, on top of the tim- 
ber or box, and let the clamp slide on 
these, as the gun recoils. It is well to 
notch the under side of the clamp to fit 
the rods. 

Some form of holder for the spotting 
scope is necessary. A box of the proper 
height, with shallow notches, serves well. 
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With these details it is easy to make an 
effective bench rest for rifle testing 


With such a simple equipment, ar 
practice in using it, surprisingly go 


results can be obtained. But remembs 
you must always “hold and squeeze.” 
M. A. Cooper. 


Reduced Loads and 
Corrosion 
OR the last few years I have been « 


joying a Model 30S Remington rifl 
chambered for the .25 Remington rin 


less cartridge. Although I’ve done 
great deal of shooting with non-corr: 
sive factory ammunition, I am alway 


careful soon after shooting to clean tl} 
bore with a powder solvent. 

The regular factory loads of the .2 
Remington rimless cartridge are to 
powerful for most of my requirement 
so I do a great deal of shooting with thi 
cartridge in reduced charges. I alway 
use Remington non-corrosive, non-me 
curic primers, and usually employ &7 
grain Hi-Speed factory bullets, althoug! 
hand-cast gas-check bullets of the san 
weight work equally well. 

For my own small-game shooting, 
have settled on a powder charge of 6! 
grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder, whic! 
makes a very fine accurate load whe 
used with an 87-grain bullet. For squir 
rels it is hard to beat. 

It is generally known that non-cor! 
sive primers are guaranteed to give no! 
corrosive results only when used wit 
full-power loads. This is because som 
smokeless powders, when burned at low 
er pressures and temperatures than no! 
mal, as in reduced charges, leave a cor 
rosive residue in the bore. But I real! 
never knew, until a short time ag 
whether it was the cleaning with solvent 
that kept the barrel spotless, or simp 
because there was no corrosive acti 
with the reduced charges I was usin 

I was reloading a batch of .25 Remin; 
ton rimless cartridges with 6% grail 
of Du Pont No. 80 powder and 87-grai 
bullets, using non-corrosive, non-merc 
ric primers. I wished these cartridg: 
for squirrel shooting and, as this r 
quires highly accurate ammunition, eac 
charge was carefully weighed. 

After completing the reloading, I fire 
20 cartridges to be sure of the sight set 
ting. Then some other work came uw! 
the gun was set away, and I forgot 
about it until the following afternoor 

When I pushed the first oiled pat« 
through the barrel I thought the bor 
was coated with sand. The patch can 
out red. More patches followed a1 
more red came out. Rust! 

The gun has been used many time 
since, with the same reduced charge 
but always it is simply cleaned with s« 
vent and the bore dried and oiled. 

This trouble is no reflection on tl 
primer, for the rusting was not due t 
corrosive-primer fouling; nor can tl 
charge be laid to a bad propellant, a 
though the corrosion was undoubted! 
due to the action of the residue of tl! 
No. 80 powder. The load was simply u 
balanced as far as the propellant w 
concerned. 

I hope that what I have written wi 
turn no one from the use of reduc: 
loads. To my mind the shooting of r« 
duced charges in the big game rifle pr 
vides one of the finest of rifle-shootir 
sports. It is the reduced load in the b 
game arm that makes it the neare 
thing we have to an all-around gun 

But don’t take any chances from c: 
rosion with the reduced load. By follo 
ing the simple cleaning method, I hav 
outlined, you can keep the barrel of yor 
pet rifle in perfect condition.—Willis ¢ 
C. Ellis. 
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War Prisoners Bunnies 
(Continued from page 37) 


Stepping like a cat on 

ept carefully among the trees. 

Kawk-kawk-kawk-le!” 

[I stopped as if a bullet had smacked 
My eyes bored into a big fir tree 

ght ahead. Then I saw something a 
ttle darker in the heavy foliage, and 

nelt on one knee to get it outlined 
gainst the lighter sky. Again came 
hat soft, warning cackle, like a cross 
between an indignant rooster and a 
leep-toned pigeon. Then I saw the long 
plumage of the tail. 

With a prayer on my lips, I let drive 
vith the sling shot. The pebble whacked 
nto the branches, there was a wild 
heating of wings, and the pheasant fell 

a fluttering heap on the ground. 


Once again Howard and I made a 
wild, flying tackle, and pinned the old 


ock. He turned out to be a pretty 
ough old bird, but we ate everything 
but the feathers and the viscera, and 
liked it! Roast pheasant au naturel! 


Not so bad for starving men! 
That was the last meat we had. Three 
ights later, we crawled on our bellies 
ver the last two miles of open country, 
nd crossed the frontier in a wild cloud- 
burst that sent patrols under trees and 
to barns. At 4 o’clock next morning 
ve were tearing ravenously into a won- 


derful breakfast prepared for us by a 
Hollander a mile over the frontier. 
Since then I’ve hunted in tropical 


ingles and the Canadian subarctic, and 

done some high-toned shooting on the 
Scottish moors, but I shall always re- 
member that “hunting trip” in war- 
ime Germany as the most thrilling of 
them all. 


White Brother 
of the Snake Men 


(Continued from page 60) 


way the snake men protect themselves 
from fang and claw when they hunt. 


Next in Carnochan’s initiation came 
the nerve-shattering final rites. He was 


iken to a secret glade at midnight. 
Then began the ordeal of the cobra. 
The initiate was required to advance 
irehanded upon a cobra that had been 
tirred to fighting pitch, grasp it, and 
drop it into a bag. If, as often happens, 
he snake is quicker than the man’s 
ind, and gets its fangs into him, no aid 
given the victim. If the lukago enables 
im to withstand the poison, he is 
unted a snake man. If not, he dies. 


Fortunately, Carnochan moves like 
ghtning. 
As soon as the rites ended, Kalola 


irew his arms around the broad shoul- 
ers of the intrepid white man. “Ndil- 
ma,’ he exclaimed. That henceforth 
vas Carnochan’s name in the snake cult, 
nd of which, in the native view, he has 


very right to be proud, for it means 
young python.” 
Returning from the trip, Carnochan 


rought no magnificent heads or showy 
His only trophies were the bizarre 
ints and herbs of deep Africa. Since 
ientists at the Bellevue Hospital, in 
ew York, at Harvard, and at Washing- 
n, D. C., are now studying these plants, 
ey may prove more valuable to man 
in any trophy ever brought home, for 
ey may disclose the secret of the snake 
en’s mysterious immunity to serpent 
nom, and free man forever from the 
ir of poisonous reptiles. 


ides. 


hot bricks, I 


bir 
Ma 














Original Arctic Down 


SLEEPING ROBES 


Cat 


waterfowl—the 


Covered with water-repellent windbreaker fabric; 
lined with soft, 
fastening, 
drafts yet 


WOODS 


St., Ogdensburg, 


Hunters—Settle that Sleeping Problem . . 

. for cold nights in camp, cabin or clubhouse. 
Get a Woods Arctic. 
kee 
light down—W oods Everlive Down from Northern 


Protects you from cold and 
Insulates you with thick, soft, 





ps warmth in. 


same covering that keeps Arctic 


ds warm and active in ’way-sub-zero weather. 





ny times warmer than kapok; no (tiff padding. 
warm woolen. Hookless or snap 
over down-filled underlaps, 
allows ventilation. Packs light. Four 
Iwo sizes, $45.50 to 862.50. Wool batt 
At your Dealer's. Or direct from us 


keeps out 


ve8 for less. 


—no additional shipping charge anywhere in U.S 


3610 Lake 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Lid., 
N. Y. 
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For trailers—Lake cottages— 
Rural Homes — Community 
camps—Tourist camps and all 
unsewered districts. 
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served people living outside 
the sewer districts. 
Write for full 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
700 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. 
d timer as well as beginner can get helpfu 

from this book. Appetizing menus for both 

al d nomadic camp How [ 
ite. Some new pointers on camp management, sani 

and camp cooker 64 pages and 
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BALL JOINT 


Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on 
taken off, or adjusted to 6 
different positions with a 
wrench Postpaid, $1.35 without ball. 
(Rocky Mt. States West $1.50.) Write 
for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trailers 

ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
568 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 
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Contains Essential and Aromatic Oils 25 
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HULL AUTO COMPASS 


you ever taken the wrong 
— and driven many miles before 
i covering your mistake? This new 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM 
PASS constantly tells your direction 
of travel. Sticks to windshield. Base 
1%” diameter. ONLY $1.95 POST- 
PAID, including Compensator 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 
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Easy terms! Free Catalog! 
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Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 
khaki covered. The famous tufted 
air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 


etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
Dept. OL-39 











TUFTED AIR 
CELLS 



























671 Delta Avenue 


Build Your Own 
















thing you need to know 
all details from tail 
your bookstore, or send $2.00 (check ox 
227 South 6th St. 


Include complete diagr: i | 
light to kitchen stove, with : Complete ! 
M.0.) for MOTOR CAR TRALL 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


I il At H 
\ and specifications for build- 
4 complete information as to 
ERS by A. Frederick Collins to 
Money back if not 


EW book contains every- ONLY 
ing both inexpensive Stand 
|: are id ae and De Luxe Models 
1 where to get them, and what to pay. At 
Dept.58,3.8.LippincottCo. 
delighted 








Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
Water-Proof 


MARBLE Match Box 


34-inch in diameter—easily carried 
in pocket or by attaching ring to 
-~made of seamless brass, with water- 
i swinging top, and wide rough band for striking 
Get o today and be sure of dry matches always. 
60c at your dealer's, or sent by mail postpaid. Ask tor 
our complete F ree Catalog 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Playing a bass, hooked while stillfishing on a deep-water lake in Ontario. This usually is 
the better method when you happen to locate a spot where the fish are bunched or feeding 


UCH bait fishing for lake 

bass is haphazard and 

careless. As far as I 

can ascertain, most bait 

fishermen are stillfishermen, and seldom 
try any other method even when this 
way fails to bring results. Don’t think 
I am condemning stillfishing. It is en- 
titled to a place in the angler’s bag of 
tricks, and is necessary under certain 
circumstances. On the other hand, some 
conditions make it a very poor method. 

There are two major problems the 
bait fisherman has to face. One is deep- 
water lakes with light weed growth, the 
other shallow-water lakes with heavy 
weeds. While the character of many 
lakes places them between the two ex- 
tremes, this general classification will 
serve for the purpose of studying the 
problem. 

The average deep-water lake is best 
suited to either slow trolling or still- 
fishing. The former usually is the bet- 
ter method unless you happen to locate 
some spot where the fish are bunched 
and feeding. In this case, stillfishing 
will show a large yield. 

In slow trolling in water not deeper 
than 15 ft., I prefer to use minnows, al- 
though I have had some excellent days 
with frogs and worms. A few split shot 
usually are necessary to keep the min- 
now from swimming near the surface. 
It is best to hook it through both lips. 
If hooked through only one lip, it will 
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drown quickly, and will not behave prop- 
erly if hooked through the back, as in 
stillfishing. If the minnows are not very 
lively, it is usually best to fish them with- 
out shot, although a lot depends on 
whether the minnows tend to stay on the 
surface or to seek the bottom. 

For the most satisfactory fishing, the 
boat should not move faster than 1}5 
miles an hour, and, in many cases, a 
much slower speed is recommended. I 
get the best results when 
the boat is barely mov- 


ing proposition. Slow trolling locat« 
many fishing holes which otherwiss 
would be overlooked, and the movemen 
of the bait incites fish to strike in th 
very holes where stillfishermen, usin; 
identical bait, fail to get fish. 

The method requires expert manipula 
tion of the boat. I would not advise t: 
ing it in a strong wind. Even with 
light wind, it takes considerable prac 
tice to control your speed in such a wa 
that your bait covers the bottom tho: 
oughly. 

I started slow trolling from necessity 
Going out often with friends who foun: 
it hard to handle a boat and so cast the 
shore line, I started trolling a live bait 
You’d be surprised at the number of 
good fish I catch while handling the 
oars. As I use a fly rod for the work, it 
gives me plenty of sport. It is necessary 
to have plenty of slack on hand, read 
for immediate release because, when 
fish strikes, it takes a moment or tw 
to get the line, rod, and boat under con 
trol. With a strong wind blowing, thi 
becomes an exciting undertaking, I ca 
assure you. 

When stillfishing, don’t be satisfied 
with simply dropping your bait, and 
waiting to get a bite. Try moving your 
bait cautiously with a short, upward 
movement every few minutes. Be sure 
this movement is deliberate and slight 
Otherwise it may hinder rather tha 
help. If this method does not bring re 
sults, make casts to different points fror 
each side of the boat. Frequently I have 
had 25 to 30-ft. casts bring strikes whe 
regular stillfishing failed to produc¢ 
Sometimes I think it is the splash 
the bait on the water that makes thes 
casts effective, because such strikes ar 
usually quick ones, occurring before th: 
bait sinks a foot in the water. At ar 
rate the change gets results, and I hav 
found that, if a certain change in metho 





ing. In fact, I stop the 
boat completely every 10 
minutes or so, and let the 
line go slack. This lets 
the minnow sink to bot- 
tom, sometimes to a hid- Shee 
ing place between weeds 
or rocks where a lazy fish 
is lurking. Such a fish 
will not go out of its way 
to take a minnow that 
swims a few feet above 
him, but will gulp it 
down quickly when it is 
dangled in front of his 
nose. 

The superiority of slow 
trolling over stillfishing 
lies in the fact that you 
go looking for the fish in- 
stead of waiting for the 
fish to find you. This is 
sometimes an exasperat- 





A scrapper takes a lure that was cast ahead of the boat. |! 
often chances that, when stillfishing and other methods fa 
to excite the fish, moderate-length casts will get strike 








OUTDOOR LIF! 





























gs improved fishing, it pays to stick 
the new way until it fails to produce. 
)ften the bottom where bass congre- 
is very uneven. Secause of this, 
1 may let your bait down in a spot 
ere it is hidden from the fish. Your 
end, only a boat length away, gets 
ike after strike because his bait drops 
ere the fish can see it. Sometimes a 
tance between the baits of only 3 ft. 
ells the difference between success and 
lure. If, therefore, you do not get 
rikes, change the position of your bait 
til you do. 
Sometimes, it is the manipulation of 
bait that gets the fish. The slight, 
pward movement of the bait, men- 
ned previously, is recommended. If 
; doesn’t work, try casting your bait 
or 12 ft., letting it sink to bottom, 
en retrieving slowly. The same thing 
pplies to casting a live bait over a rock 
hoal. If you make the cast and let the 
it sink, it will lodge between rocks 
nd go unnoticed by a fish. On the other 
nd, if you keep the bait moving slowly 
ward the boat, it will attract many 
h. As I’ve proved this conclusively to 
yself, I do not hesitate to recommend 
Of course, you must take your 
hances with losing bait and hook, but 
u'll never get the most out of your 
hing if you’re afraid to risk your ter- 
inal tackle. 
Heavily weeded lakes cannot be fished 
tisfactorily with the slow troll because 
he bait is continually getting hung up. 
t the same time, such water calls for a 
ethod more effective than stillfishing. 
This is readily understandable when you 
nsider the limited attraction of a bait 
it is fished in a spot where the vision 
the fish is confined to small, clear 
tches among the dense weeds. Of 
urse, the weed pockets—open spaces 
irrounded by impenetrable growth 
ist be fished from one position, and, 
» this extent, stillfishing should be em- 
oyed. 
In many shallow lakes, there are ex- 
ensive open spaces under which the 
eeds grow 6 in. to 4 ft. below the sur- 
ce. To fish this type of water success- 
ily, I evolved an excellent plan a quar- 
r century ago. 
The two main requirements are wind 
id the correct tackle. The boat is al- 
wed to drift with the wind, and the 
iit is cast ahead of the boat. Almost 
y fly rod, 8% to 9 ft. long and rather 
wwerful, is satisfactory, although my 
vn preference runs to an 8-ft., 3-oz. rod, 
vhich, while it provides rare sport, 
uses me to lose many good fish. It 
‘'t powerful enough to keep a large 
h from the weeds and snags. The best 
e is an enamel, or so-called vacuum- 
ish. I use my old fly lines, and find 
em satisfactory. The main require- 
ents are that they render freely 
rough the guides, and have the least 
sible tendency to tangle. The finer 
ch a line is, the easier it will cast, but 
think G is as fine as you should go. 
A dobber is needed both to indicate a 
rike and to keep the bait from getting 
to weeds. This should be long and 
m. The slim dobber slides through 
e water easily and is not felt by the 
triking fish so definitely as the fat, bulky 
nds. A 3-ft., medium to stout, single- 
it leader, and a 3/0 sneck hook com- 
ete the rigging. Place the dobber so 
it the bait cannot sink deeper than 
> to 4 ft. 








DOTH minnows and night crawlers 
-“ make satisfactory bait. The lake itself 
ll determine which is the more satis- 
‘tory. I know many ponds where two 
three large night crawlers on the hook 
ll get more fish than anything else, 
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but I know other places where they do 
not work. Employ both until you learn 
whether minnows or crawlers are the 
more effective. 

If you know your lake, start your float 
in such a way that the wind will propel 


your boat over the section you wish to} 


fish. Strip from 30 to 50 ft. of line from 
the reel, and leave it, coiled lightly, on 
the boat bottom. Be sure there are no 
projections to catch the line when you 
cast. Starting the cast with the bait 
touching the water behind you, follow 
through with a sweeping, jerk-free move- 
ment, releasing your line the instant you 
feel the pull of dobber and bait in front. 
Usually this occurs when the rod is at an 
angle of about 50 degrees. If the cast is 
made correctly, the bait will easily travel 
a distance of 40 to 50 ft., which is usually 
the most effective length of cast. 


S THE boat drifts toward the dobber, 
take in the slack line, but do not pull 
against the dobber. If a strike is forth- 
coming, let the fish have the bait, and 
keep the line almost taut until the boat 
is a bit more than a rod length from the 
dobber. At that point, take up all slack, 
and strike with vigor. 
strike on such a short line, you make it 
more positive than you could otherwise, 
and at the same time you save the rod 
from undue strain. As a rule, you'll get 
a strike, if you get it at all, by the time 
you have floated half the distance of 
your cast. If you get it just as the boat 
reaches the dobber, try to steer your 
rod around either end of the boat. 
will give the striking fish time enough 
to get the bait well into its mouth. 

The heavier the wind, the more chance 
you will have to take on striking quick- 
ly. In a mild wind, you will often have 
to strike on a rather long line to keep 
the fish from swallowing the bait. This 
is particularly to be avoided if the fish 
is undersized, or if you are taking more 
than you can use. If the fish does swal- 
low the hook and you wish to let it go, 
simply cut the gut as close to the hook 
as possible. By many 
have established that such a fish will 
live and get rid of the hook. If the hook 
is extracted, the fish will die, especially 
if it is a bass. 

After you have floated over one sec- 
tion of a lake, row back into the wind, 
and start another float, changing the 
starting position slightly so that you 
will cover new territory. In this way, 
the entire productive area of a lake may 





By making the} 


This | 


experiments, [| 


be fished efficiently, and you will often | 
make good catches when other methods | 


fail. Incidentally, this method is excellent 
in determining the best fishing locations 
of shallow lakes. In this way you can, in 
a comparatively short time, learn more 
about a body of water than you could 
through any other method. 

There are, of course, many good spots 
where the weeds are too thick for either 
stillfishing or ordinary float casting. In 
such spots, use a weedless hook. Either 
a minnow or frog will serve, with the 
frog preferred in most instances, Cast 
directly into the thick weeds, or lily 
pads, let the bait settle somewhat, and 
then retrieve with slow, even jerks. I 
do not care for this type of fishing, be- 
cause you can’t get much of a fight after 
the fish is hooked, but it frequently is 
the only way to get results. And it does 
get the big fellows. 
method, be sure to use stout terminal 
tackle. You will need it when the bass 
get entangled in the weeds. 

Bait fishing is a science just as much as 
artificial-lure fishing. To be good at both 
methods means that you are well in com- 
mand of any situation that may arise. 

Ray Bergman. 


When using this} 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’ 


A Great Name in Tackle 





Insure your catches— 


Before you go fishing—ask your dealer to show you 
Pflueger’s new Reels, Baits, Rods, Lines, Hooks 
and other accessories for any kind of fishing — in 
fresh or 


salt water. Send for our Pocket Catalog. 




























Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
Withor with 
out ine 
Guard 3 


sizes Prices 
$4.50 to $8.25 


Pflueger 
SUPREME 
Price $25.00 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 
No. 1993 
$10.00 
No. 19931 
$10.50 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893 
60 yd. $5.50 
No. 18904 
80 yd. $6.50 
No. 18931 
OV yd. Ls 


$6.00 


Pflueger 

CAPITOL 
No. 1985— 

100 yd 
$8.25 


Pflueger 
PAL-O- MINE 
Minnow 

Jo 













A valuable angler’s guide — 
filled with facts on fish and 
fishing. Illustrated instruc- 
tions on casting, a catalog of 
leading articles of Pflueger 
Fishing Tackle. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| Dept. OL-8, ‘*The Pfluegers,"’ Akron, Ohio 
" 


| Please sen , without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
No. 15¢ 
DP ic.c a stdin bandanas aka ama 
SUES 6. oa nd sbbbeesbSOSbOOSSOObS6e0RSG0R8 
City x sas . State 
























Anglers Kinks 
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Telltale Bobber 


INCE we have mostly small fish here- 


abouts, we use bobbers most of the 
time. While fishing in wind-blown wa- 


ters, it is often hard to tell when some of 
the easy-biting fish take the hook, as the 
bobber jumps around all the time any- 
way. I fixed up my bobber so that it lies 
flat on the water, but stands upright at 
the slightest nibble. This was done by 
putting a short piece of copper wire 
along the bobber, and attaching a small 
weight to it. By sliding the weight along 
the wire until the balance was perfect, it 
took only a slight touch from a fish to 
upset the center of gravity.—George J. 
Schmidt, Ohio. 





Preserving Salmon Eggs 


SE only fresh eggs. The container 

may be a stone crock or a 5-Ib. pail. 
Place a layer of salt, 4 in. thick, on the 
bottom. On top of this, put a layer of 
sugar, \, in. thick. Next put a 1-in. layer 
of eggs. Build up in this way to the top 
of container. Stand in a warm place for 
about 48 hours. Strain off the syrup that 
forms, and seal in clean, airtight jars un- 
| til eggs are needed.—Lester Adair, Wash. 


For Rocky Shore Fishing 


SWIVEL 







PIECE OF TIN 
HEET COPPER 


SWIVEL 


yA SINKER 





LINE OR WIRE l 


NGLERS fishing for striped bass 
around San Francisco Bay use this 

rig where the shore is rocky. The piece 
of tin raises the sinker off the bottom as 
soon as the reel starts bringing in the 
line. Sinker comes to the surface almost 








at once.—K. N. A. Taylor, Cal. 
Arm Fly Carrier 
SNAP — SHEEPSKIN 
I-IN. WIDE 
ELASTIC 
ARM 
BAND 









“ TAPED 
EDGES 





: —, 
rot seAM 


YY 


TAk= two pieces of sheepskin 4% x 3 
in., bind the edges with \-in. cotton 
tape, and sew the two together length- 
wise. Fasten a couple of snaps in the 
upper corners to keep the holder shut 
when not in use. Then take a piece of 
l-in. cotton elastic, long enough to fit the 
arm fairly snugly, and attach to the left 
piece of sheepskin with 3/16-in. tubular 
rivets.—V. S. Vincellette, Mass. 
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JOINS THE 
TWO HALVES 
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Rays Daybook of Angling 


dependable and con- 

sistently successful 
in many waters. Car- 
rying an assortment in 
the bait box is always 
advisable. AsI look over 
my notes for years past, 
I find that many really 
large bass were taken 
on several  pork-rind 
baits in which I have 


Prsepenaanie lures are 





It 


faith. 
gives me pleasure to recommend them. 


great 


You can sometimes catch fish without 
using a leader, but that does not mean 
you can always do it. A 6-ft. leader is 
better than no leader at all. Nearly every 
angler will concede that point. If that is 
so, it is logical to surmise that a 12-ft. 
leader would be much better. It all 
depends on the water and the fish. If 
the fish are exceedingly wary and the 

yater low and clear, anything which 
helps to make your line and leader less 
visible is bound to be an advantage. 


7 7 . 


From Newfoundland comes a salmon 
story from E. D. Bushnell. He had 


| hooked a 26-lb. salmon and had played 


it for some time. During this fight, 
which was a normal one, the fish re- 
peatedly stood on its head, burrowing 


into the rocks. Suddenly it gave up the 
struggle and came in without any re- 
sistance whatever, long before a salm- 
on of the size should have done 
An examination explained its sudden 
loss of courage. A triangular stone 
was found wedged in its jaws preventing 
normal activity of the mouth and gills. 


ANGLERS 


Fly Rod For Bass 


Question: I want to buy a fly rod for bass 
fishing, and am considering one which costs $15. 
It is 9% ft. long and weighs about 7 oz. I want 
a rod that is sturdy enough to stand up under 
a lot of bugging, but, on the other hand, I am 
afraid the rod in question is too stiff to handle 
a bug properly. Would a C or D level line be 


so. 


best? —R. W. K., New York. 


Answer: I doubt whether any split-bamboo 
rod in the price class you mention will stand up 
under extensive bugging. The length and weight 
calls for a C level line, but would work much 
better with one of the new bug taper lines—one 
with a heavy part of B. Lines of this weight 
should bring out the action of a 9'%-ft., 7-oz. 


|rod of medium quality.—R. B. 


Minnow Pond 


Question: I plan to build a minnow pond, 
and, as I have built several before without much 
luck, I am writing you for a few suggestions. 
What should the dimensions of a pond be that 
will hold 700 minnows? Which is the best bot- 
tom, rock, concrete, or dirt? Is it necessary to 
have a continuous stream of water going in the 
pond at all times? What food is best, and how 
often should it be fed? Should the pond be 


shaded?—/J. B., Okla. 





Answer: A pond of 1,500 sq. ft. should sup- 
port 700 minnows but, of course, ‘one larger 
would be better. The water supply should be 
continuous. A certain level should be main- 
tained, as near as possible, and fresh water 
should enter at all times. For food, bread and 
ground grains are good, as are insects. You 
might hang meat close to the water to draw 
flies and grow maggots, upon which the fish can 
feed. It is better for the pond to be somewhat 
shaded, but sunlight must strike the water to 
some extent. I would advise the planting of 


In attempting to dislodge the hook t 
salmon had wedged the stone in 
mouth and could not shake it out.— R. 

A Nebraskan takes exception to 1 
rather disparaging remarks about t 
supposed grayling I caught in the E 
River, Col. He says that the grayling 
a splendid game fish, and that those E 
River graylings were really Ro 
Mountain whitefish, despite the fact tl 
Colorado anglers called them graylins 
He says also that my description of the 
fish, their reaction to the flies, and the 
fighting prowess all tended to confi! 
his assertions. 

Some plugs seem to have personaliti 
Every once in a while you will get ons 
which is a great fish getter, and remai 
so throughout its life regardless of how 
badly battered it becomes. On the oth 
hand, another lure, identical in patte1 
and size, may not produce at all. It 
probably a matter of action, a slight dif- 
ference in balance, which makes 
plug more effective than others. 


oO! 


Years ago I thought it necessary 
get out fishing before the break of da 
If I did not, I considered the day lost. Ir 
recent years, I rarely get out before sun- 
up and usually later. I can’t see that 
lose anything by being tardy. In ma 
places, the best fishing starts at sunu} 
and lasts until 10 or 11 o’clock, when 
slacks off for a few hours. As I look bac} 
through my notes of daybreak fishing, I 
find that frequently no fish at all wer 
caught before the sun touched the wate! 








with its golden rays. Does this mea 
anything to you?—R. B 
QUERIES - 





weeds and pond lilies. If you get them gr 
ing it will not be necessary to feed the minnows 
artificially. They will also keep the water 
good condition.—R. B. 





Fly Selection 


Question: I would like your advice in 
lecting wet and dry flies for western Washing; 
ton. I use a 9-ft., 5%4-oz. rod. What inexpens 
level and tapered lines should I buy? Is my 4 
reel about correct for balance?—B. M. G., Wash 





Answer: My list of flies for almost a 
country would be: Royal Coachman 10, 12, a 
14; Blue Quill, 12, and 14; Blue Fox 12, and 
Rio Grande King, 10, 12, and 14; Grey Wulff 
8, and 10; Maribou Streamer; Bucktail, 6, 8 
and 10. Of course, I always carry many other 
flles with me. Usually each locality calls 
some special pattern. 

Your rod will probably require an H.D.H 
line. Your reel is too light for the rod for p 
fect balance; it should outweigh the rod.—R. B 


Leader for Bass and Pan Fish 


Question: While using a fine leader 
small, yellow bug, size 8, I hooked several lar 
bass, which broke my leader. The ones I 
land had the small bug well down their thr 
and were securely hooked. Using a bass bug 
had many strikes from pan fish, but was una 
to hook them because the hook was too lar; 
What size leader and lure should I use in t 
ing these fish without changing?—A. B., W 


Answer: To use the same leader and bug 
both bass and pan fish, use the largest lure t 
will hook the pan fish, and the lightest lea 
which will hold the bass. You won't be able 
use larger than size 8 for the pan fish, thou 
you might hook them with a size 6, if they © 
large. If the bass do not run too large, and y 
do not have to hold them from weeds and snag 
you can use a leader as light as 1X.—R. B. 
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How NOT 
to Wreck Rods 


(Continued from page 29) 


ese inflexible points. For this rea- 
you should always get the best 
rrated, handmade ferrules for replace- 
ent work, and fit them tightly. 
Often ferrules will loosen, for even 
vell-seasoned bamboo sometimes 
hrinks. To take care of such an 
mergency, always carry a bit of cement 
d winding silk in your kit. A moment’s 
york, melting the old cement with a 
ghted match, removing the ferrule, 
hen replacing it, rewinding it, and 
yuuching over the silk with clear lac- 
juer, will make a temporary repair that 
will do until a finished job is possible. 
4 loose ferrule not only strains the rod 
badly, but admits water, and even a 
little dampness under the metal will 
loosen the glue. 


RIT on the ferrules will soon wear 
them loosein the slides. Cleaning them 
with a rag each time the rod is as- 
embled will prevent this. Since any 
kind of grease gathers grit, its use is 
ot advisable. Rubbing tightly fitted 
lides in your hair usually will supply 
ll the lubrication they need. 
Probably more rods are ruined by 
sing one that is too tight or unsuited 
to the job for which it is being used, 
han by any other mistake. Obviously, 
is unfair to expect a “fairy-type” fly 
od to drag a heavy spinner behind a 
boat all day, nor is it logical to fish for 
teelhead or large bass with a light 
trout rod. Fish can be taken in this way, 
nd such fishing is undoubtedly sporty, 
but we are here concerned with the 
proper treatment of high-grade rods, 
nd how to save, and enjoy them. 
Since many sportsmen cannot afford 
imposing array of expensive rods, it 
probably best to own one rod that can 
used for as many purposes as possi- 
To allow a margin of safety, the rod 
hould be able to stand the heaviest 
work that seems likely to be encoun- 
ered. Thus, a casual steelhead angler 
would not do badly with a typical bass- 
ug fly rod, for it has backbone and 
weight. A tournament dry-fly rod, in 
he five-ounce class, has great casting 
power and a lot of strength, and is suit- 
ble, if the angler exercises care, for 
trout up to four or five pounds. A 6%- 
unce rod would, however, be proper 
for steady work on fish this size. The 
ive-ouncer will still handle a tiny fly in 
mall-stream work. 
Great steelheads and huge salmon 
ave, no doubt, been taken on fly rods 
light as five ounces by men of great 
kill and experience, but these occasions 
re rare, even for the experts. The ma- 
ority of us would be almost certain 
osers of both fish and tackle should we 
ittempt it, and no true angler would 
ver risk the possibility of losing his 
tackle for the thrill of playing a fish 
vith too light a rod. 
No one rod, of course can give perfect 
itisfaction in all kinds of fishing, but 
two well-chosen fly rods will do a sur- 
prising variety of work. Three will en- 
ble you to handle almost any fish that 
vill take a fly. But it’s far better—par- 
icularly with bamboo rods—to have just 
ne rod, which will stand up under a 
iriety of uses because of its inherent 
trength, balance, and suppleness, than 
is to have several poor ones, any of 
hich may let you down at a critical 
1ioment. 
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b=) #7 103 GO) 3 9. (@) 
Finest Silk cast- 
ing line. 50 yds. 


f \ No. 876 RH 
ty’ Musk-Orena 
4 colors. $) 08 ea. 


No. 1250 Level Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Cast 
ing Reel. $16.50 


No. 550B Level-Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Cast- 
ing Reel. $6.50 





No. 1130 Oreno Auto- 
matic Fly Rod Reel 
3 sizes. $7, $7.50, $8.50 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


7294 —— St. 





$1.70 
. 
} >. 4) 2) FO) 53 3 18) 
Finest Fly cast- 
ing line. Size D 
$2.50 





MAIL THIS COUPON! 
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Staite for Gah 1 


_SWISSCOLONY, Sean, Wis. 





New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 20 Eyed Fly No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell. Contents always visible. 
No. 20. 21 and 22 size, 6° x 342 x %” 
No. 25, 6° x32" x %” 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 


It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Birt DEWITT Barts Drv. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 








fy Tackle Exclusively 


Se stage for catalogs showing most com- 
ple line of equipment; Rods, lines, reels, 
leaders, flys, bugs, streamers, boxes, etc. Also 
tock of hooks, gut, and materials. Con- 
ts valuable or- 
: Ae IMO pau wn VOoune 
and data. 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 










LEARN ABOUT 
BOOTS FROM 
THE REDSKIN 


BASS RANGELEY BOOT 


AN INDIAN’S feet were always com- 
fortable in moccasins. One piece of 
soft leather extended under each foot 
like a hammock. No bumpy innersole 
or cork-and-glue filler. Get the same 
comfort in Bass Rangeley Boots. 
Beware of boots that look like 
moccasins but are not. Insist on Bass 
Boots— backed by 60 years of expe- 
rience. Write for a free catalog show- 
ing comfortable footwear for all sport. 
Send a letter or post-card today! 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


58 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
Makers of Sportocasins and Bass Outdoor Footwear 
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LOR Goninon 
‘ iT iar ka able and complete 
jurable and proven 





emi-surface or , » Yo 
urely “‘get them” in weeds z nags, 
e of Val Weedless Nose Guard. 

I r ng real f 










ax rr { fi 
ill ed): 1 "Jointed Leenon, e hook 

nee ik ‘Skidder Plug 3. Strip Plug 4. ‘Wiggling 

a es ~Chunk Plug. 5 Plug » with haur tail. 6. Jointed 

i «« Pike Minnow, gar ks. 7. New Casting 
< >>. = Hair Fly. 8 Trolling . Attractor 9. Weedless 
“eet Chunk or Live-Bait Lure 10. Musky 

- " Special. Our recap phe ry price for 

4 won ) thi rat which makes all above 





we og J | ire a =<. Orde 
— Pf inge ‘aie me bait 


VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 ereeniest Ave. Chicago, il, Dept. c c- 2 





The E-Z-WAY: A 


LINE DRIER 


and Rod Hanger 






Simplest, handiest line-drier 
ever made. No more tangled . 

ines, broken rods, or reels 

of dirt, whe mn you use the E-2-WAY ews into 

o t, ope in i both line and rod 

ke ying shut 

y m unces 

i with live 

At Sport 

f $1.00 





ynt Dp t 
jon or your money rete irned 








THE E-Z-WAY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 608-8, 541 West 68th St., Chicago, Il. 





Be Your Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


EASY 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT 


GASOLINE TANK 
’ 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 





by doing yourself 
oe ae many easy tasks 
coer . . 
a Ganncrnans) completely explained 
fo ” in this brand new 
= Shc manual 
al. 
A reduced drawing from 
AUTO KINKS showing Anyone can follow 


how to repair hole in gaso- 

line tank without solder- 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


the non-technical 
language in AUTO 
KINKS fully illus 
trated with drawings 
diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re 
fuel line, 
radiator, chassis, 
top, and even 


and simple 


pairs to the motor, carburetor, 
lights, starter, 


body, fender, 


ignition, 
running gear, 
the garage. 
AUTO KINKS is a 
manual which will save you many times its 


complete service 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


ple jobs yourself. 192 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 86 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the 
book If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 


arrives. 


Name 








Address 




















There's Something About Bullheads 


(Continued from 


chance with me on this one episode. 

Long years before I met her, my wife 
went fishing for bullheads in a little 
Iowa creek. For bait, she used simply 
bit of cotton, tufted on a hook. Don’t 
take my word for it. 1 pass it on as she 
tells it to me, and my wife is a truthful 
person. 

If you’d like further testimony as to 
the pouts’ omnivorous appetites, read 
the volume on ichthyology of the Nat- 
ural History Survey of Illinois: 

“They will take any kind of bait from 
an angleworm to a tomato can. In pond- 
culture experiments in Georgia, they 
were found to relish apples, persimmons, 
watermelons, and even corn, wheat, and 
sorghum seed. 

“The food of thirty-six specimens is 
distinguished by the fact that nearly 
a fourth of it consisted of aquatic veg- 
etation of various kinds, including the 
distillery refuse eaten by one of the 
fishes. Two of these bullheads had filled 
themselves with other fish, a sunfish and 
a perch among them. Small, bivalve 
mollusks made up a fifth of the food, 
and river snails and aquatic insects 
the latter somewhat more than a fourth 
of the entire quantity—together with 
crawfishes and other crustaceans, were 
the more important elements.” 

As varied as his food is the pout’s hab- 
itat. I’ve taken him from river back- 
water and slough, from river channel 
itself, from the Illinois-Mississippi canal, 
from drainage ditch, and, in the spring, 
from flooded bottomland, from swift, lit- 
tle creek, and broad, deep Northern lake. 
I've taken him on minnow from a crap- 
pie haunt. I've heard my grandfather 
tell of spearing him through the ice, and 
of vainly trying to impale a white bull- 
head, a true albino, which swam slug- 
gishly near the gigging hole in the Ce- 


dar River of southern Minnesota in the 
‘70's. I've read of the pout in the mill 
ponds of the East. Introduced into 


streams of California, the fish has mul- 
tiplied, and is now common. 

Wherever you go, and whenever you 
go—winter, spring, summer, fall—you 
find the bullhead, or one member or an- 
other of his family. That family includes 
the giant, flathead catfish, weighing as 
much as a hog, and the gamy channel 
catfish. But I'll not go into detail. I 
have a more appealing task—bullhead 
fishing again with the Deacon. 

It’s Sunday dawn in April. Wearing 
sweater and jacket, we leave the city, 
while milkmen go their rounds, and un- 
opened bundles of Sunday papers gather 
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dew on street corners. Fly rod and tack 
boxes bump in the rear seat. Twent 
miles of pavement and five miles of di! 
road unroll before us, and we stop ou 
car on the approach to Green Riv 
bridge. Out we tumble. The sun 
showing itself in the east, but the wir 
is still raw. 

Bearing rod cases, 
for the first glimpse of the “cut-off,” w 
hasten down the river bank. Throug! 
the willows, the path winds half a milk 
The cut-off once was the river channel 
a long, oxbow bend severed from the rive 
when the stream was dredged straight. 

It’s always a race between the Deaco: 
and me to see who will wet his line first 
Rods are jointed, guides threaded, lead 
ers looped to hooks and lines, and a spli 
shot or two pinched on. Then, finishin; 
that task in a dead heat, we start seek 
ing bait. 

I run back fifty yards. Over goes 
big log. Three or four angleworms try 
vainly to find cover as I pounce 
them. I'll beat the Deacon for sure. 
race back to the bank—to find the Dea 
con grinning, and already tossing in hi 
baited hook. 

“Got my bait right here 
he gloats. 

Both our lines are in. We leave then 
a few minutes while we seek more bait 
Then we're back. 

“Look, Deacon,” 
thing.” 


tackle kits, eage 


on the bank 


I say. “I’ve got some 


A hard strike, and a bullhead starts to 


go places. The rod begins to weave wild 


circles. The bullhead tires, and out he 
comes—my first of the season. 

The Deacon laughs uproariously. 

My line has caught in a tree, and my 
catch is dangling over the water. Hur 


riedly I retrieve him, fearful lest I los: 
the year’s opener. Then, resolved not ti 
be frustrated again, I climb the littl 
overhanging tree, and cut away th 
small branches that stand ready to en 
tangle the unwary line. 

Now the sun is beginning to glow wit! 
cheering warmth. The Deacon gets 
nibble. The sun grows brighter; bit 
come faster. For some re: I fail t 
hook as many as I should. I haul out my 
hook, and examine it. The point is dull 
[ hone it till it’s sharp as a needle. The 
bullheads no longer fall off! 

Warming in the sun, we soak up th 
spring that’s in the air. With our finger 
on the lines, we feel a nibble. Perhap 
we'll land another bullhead. But we 
don’t greatly care. When you're afte! 
bullheads, fishing’s the thing. 


ison, 


Win Right to Fish Posted Stream 


sought the right to fish the Pine 

River in their State, regardless of 
the wishes of property holders along its 
banks, was made complete when the Ne- 
Bo-Shone Association, which attempted 
to prohibit such fishing, permitted the 
deadline for its appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court to expire on June 
5 without taking action. As pointed out 
last month (“Are Posted Waters Free?” 
July Outdoor Life, page 11), the asso- 
ciation lost its appeal to a United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati 
earlier in the year, the court concurring 
in the ruling of the state supreme court 
that the stream was navigable and, 


Veousnt for Michigan anglers, who 


therefore, the property of the public 

Log jams, erected by the association 
to prevent anglers from floating or wad 
ing the Pine where it flows through as 
sociation property, will be removed by 
the State before the end of the present 
trout-fishing season. 

While the Michigan verdict has n 
bearing on any trespass case except the 
one involved in the action, it does estab 
lish a precedent that may open wu} 
miles of streams now posted. According 
to the Michigan ruling, no navigable 
stream may be posted. According to the 
court verdict the Pine River was held to 
be navigable because logs had once beer! 
floated on it. 
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Dry Flies to the Last 


(Continued from page 33) 


of water that 
There were 


re I found a stretch 
eemed to have everything. 


st ripples, deep chutes of rushing 
iter where the stream tore between 
rrow openings in the rocky sides of 

canyon, and broad, shallow pools 


vhere the water seemed to gather itself 

x the next plunge on its way to the 
latte. There were even several placid 
eaches around gentle bends where the 
anks had been slightly undermined. If 

couldn't get rainbows there, I would 

e willing to quit. 

Just getting them to rise to my flies 
was no longer the important thing. I 
vanted to net them only after I had 
iven them every possible sporting 
chance. With this in mind, I swiftly 
changed to my lightest line, my most 
finely tapered leader, and tied on a 

gle, dainty Bivisible fly. 

The beginning of the stretch of water 
I had selected was too swift to fish in 
the orthodox upstream manner, so I 
tarted my casting downstream in a 
chute of fast water that eventually was 
vided into two curling waves by a 

ge bowlder. My little fly could scarce- 

be seen as it swept down that swift 
runway, and it was difficult to allow suf- 
ficient line to gain the perfect natural- 

ss I wished. After several trials, how- 
ver, I managed it satisfactorily. Sut 
to no avail. If trout were feeding or 
irking there, they would have none of 

Bivisible. 

Not at all discouraged, I began work- 
ng downstream. I covered both sides 
of the bowlder at the end of the chute, 

d even cast from below the big rock 
to the swirling backwater behind it. 
Nothing happened. 

Then I started with the fast ripples at 
the end of the pool, half persuaded that 

had been too careless, and had per- 
i1itted all the trout in the stream to see 
me. But my second cast brought a rise! 
could see the beautifully mottled and 
treaked sides of the rainbow, glittering 
ke the Koh-i-noor, as it approached my 
fly. Like any anxious tyro, I struck be- 


re it could reach the lure. But there 
is my fish! Rainbows would rise to a 
’ fly! 


Cautiously, I again dropped the tiny, 
ceptive lure at the head of the ripples, 
nd again I saw the gleaming iridescence 
fa rising fish. This time I waited until 
dorsal fin broke the surface of the 
illow water. Then, with a snap as 
evere as I dared risk with my light 
ickle, I set the hook deep in his jaw. 
| fe: rushing ripples seemed to explode. 
Halted as it was about to turn down- 
ream, the rainbow lunged straight up, 
rithing and twisting too swiftly for 
e eye to follow. Three times it threw 
elf into the air before it decided to 
run. Then it started for the stretch of 
wift water below the ripples, in which 
couldn’t hope to check its desperate 
ish without danger of losing it. I had 
therefore to let the fish run, and there 
ere less than ten yards of line on my 
pindle when I succeeded in regaining 
e first inch. 
Furiously the trout 
rth across the river. 
on against the stones of the bottom 
ould fray and weaken my leader. I 
ied the only thing I could think of. I 
egan sending light tugs and twitches 
ywn the line, hoping to irritate the fish 
to making another run. He refused, 


dashed back and 
I feared the fric- 
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but he did stop charging back and forth, 
remaining where he was, and shaking 
the end of my line like a dog worrying a 
cat. 

I refused to walk toward him and gain 
line that way. If he got away it would be 
regrettable, but he would gain a freedom 
he deserved. I kept the line as tight as I 
dared, and presently it seemed that his 
tugging was less violent, his rushes less 
frequent. Cautiously, I reeled in a few 
turns of line, and, when I thought my 
light tackle would stand it, I reeled in 
more and more confidently. 


HAD regained possibly half my line 

when the rainbow decided to take com- 
mand of the situation again. He broached 
the surface, and went dancing along on 
his tail for twenty feet, tossing his head 
madly, and then dived. But I still had 
him, and his maneuver hadn't gained 
him an inch of line. The stiff backbone 
of my light rod had held him—was whip- 
ping him. 

“You've got him on the ropes!” 

That encouragement, shouted from be- 
hind me, was the first I knew Bill and 
Pete had followed me downstream, and 
were watching the fight from the bank. 
The trout sulked on the bottom for a 
moment, and I took advantage of the 
lull to walk down to quiet water. I didn’t 
wish to drag a whipped rainbow through 
the swift, shallow ripples. I lifted the 
rainbow from the bottom, and gained a 
few turns on the reel. My light line fairly 
hummed in the swift water, and the rod 
bent dangerously, but I refused to yield 
an inch of line. Slowly, but relentlessly, 
I was.bringing the rainbow still fighting 
to net. 

“TI knew you'd get a strike if 
only forget about those dry flies of yours, 
said Bill. 

“What 
nymph?” 

The soaring, gayly colored walls of the 
Poudre Canyon were no higher than my 
satisfaction when I slipped my net under 
that beautiful rainbow, and showed my 
scoffing friends the Bivisible it had 
taken. The fish was only a few ounces 
lighter than the one Bill had caught on 
his spinner. Neither Bill nor Pete would 
ever have believed that it had been 
caught ona dry fly if they hadn't actually 
been there. To add mild insult to injury, 
I deliberately released that grand, fight- 
ing rainbow. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “there’s really 
no use keeping little ones. It’s a cinch to 
catch these rainbows on dry flies if only 


you'd 


” 


did you use,” asked Pete, “a 


“It’s a pity what one fish will do to a 
man,” said Pete. But both started ran- 
sacking their creels for their previously 
disdained books of dry flies. 

Then, for some strange reason, I con- 
tinued catching rainbows with almost 
any fly I selected. On one occasion I 
plainly saw two trout rise to my single 
fly, yet all the cunning and skillful ef- 
forts of Bill and Pete were fruitless. 

Perhaps the stubborn gods of angling 
were moved to pity by my persistence. 
I’ve always hoped so. I can sometimes 
use a little supernatural help when I’m 
chasing Colorado rainbows. 


Angling Clubs to Meet 


HE National Association of Scientific 

Angling Clubs will hold its annual con- 
vention and tournament in Portland, 
Oreg., on August 13, 14, 15, and 16. 





Spolamen om 
“they fit better 
wear longer” 


NEW ANKLE-FITTING BOOT 
Here's something new—an extra-light, water- 
proof rubber boot that fits at the ankle, and 
straps snug at the top to keep out dirt and 
water... it’s the last word 
in comfort, for the fitted 
ankle is elastic and flexible, 
to give and bend with the 
ankle—like a leather shoe— 
and it does not “shuck” up 
and down to blister your 
heels when you walk. 
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The ideal shoe for 
marshland or wet grass, 
for wet snow and mud. 
15 inches high; all rub- 
ber, waterproof to the 
top; light, flexible, and 
comfortable. Special tough rubber top; long- 
wearing sole. Foot form last allows ample 
room for warm wool socks. Full-cut gusset 
permits lacing over trousers. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
FOOTWEAR FOLDER 
Our new illustrated folder for sportsmen 
will interest you. It describes the best 
and latest styles of rubber and leather 
footwear for fishir.g, hunting or hiking. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
496 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Look for the Red C=} > Ball Trade-Mark 


BALL-BAND 


Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 
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vels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
‘Catch Fish animal in large numbers 
9s Rik—with our new folding, 
unized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them like a fly 
Write for our FREE TRAP offer, bargain 
f J ishern nen’s Lye ey and booklet on best 

nds of fish, 


WALTON SUPPLY ‘co. Dept. 41, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Anglers 

Buying Guide 

Since “ 

1867 Everything for 


the minute re- 
quirements of 
the discrimin- 
ating Fresh or Salt Water 
Angler. Please send 10c 
(coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing expenses. 













EDWARD VOM HOFE &CO.,, Inc. 
92E Fulton Street New York City 
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ing, the type and quality of tackle 

used is of first importance, yet, con- 
trary to popular belief, a great deal of 
fun and excitement can be derived from 
such fishing without the expenditure of 
a great deal of money. 

If expense were no object, we could, of 
course, use special methods and special 
tackle for each particular type of fish, 
and thereby get excellent results. Un- 
fortunately, stocking up with the essen- 
tial equipment for every fish, every 
method, and every condition would call 
for a greater outlay than most men just 
taking up the sport care to spend. 

The type of tackle you use for certain 
classes of fishing depends largely on per- 
onal preference. One experienced angler 
may prefer one particular type of fishing, 
and stock up with the rods, reels, lines, 
and lures his individual tastes, methods, 
and habits have convinced him are the 
best for the job. Another angler may fish 
the same waters for the same fish with 


I" ALL forms of salt-water, sport fish- 


equal success, but use vastly different 
tackle and methods. 

Most of us, however, are not privi- 
leged to do much experimenting with 


tackle, and have to select one good, util- 
ity outfit that will serve reasonably well 
under most conditions. In making such 
a selection, the beginner who is taking 
up salt-water angling to decide on 
which phase of the sport he is going to 
concentrate, especially if one complete 
outfit is all he cares to buy. 

There are four fundamental classifica- 
tions in salt water-angling—bottom fish- 
ing, bay fishing, surf fishing, and ocean 
game-fishing. The latter is probably the 
ultimate ambition of everyone who has 
a fondness for sea angling. 

Fishing the bottom, for almost any 
species, can be inexpensive, for a good, 
reasonably heavy outfit can be pur- 
chased for $15, and lighter, serviceable 
gear, that will get fish, for an even lower 
price. Bottom fish are, in most cases, not 


has 


game fish, and almost any rod, reel, linen 
line, and the proper sized hook will suf- 
fice. 


The tackle must be strong enough 
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to lift the fish from the water, if fishing 
from party boats. Heavier tackle than 
that used for sea bass, porgies, grunts or 
flounders is required for big grouper or 
red snappers off Florida, halibut off Cal- 
ifornia, or big cod off Long Island and 
New Jersey. 

Fishing the surf is another individual- 
ized sport, and nothing but surf tackle 
will give good results. The rods for this 
type of fishing should have a tip of 64 
or 7 ft., with a 30-in. spring butt. They 
are available in split bamboo from about 
$10 up. Serviceable, free-spool, surf-cast- 
ing reels can be had for another $10, or 
even less, and the line is put out in 100- 
lea, 18-thread linen at $2.10 for 100 yd. 
The various bait rigs used in different 
sections of the country are too numerous 
to list here, but all good tackle stores 
carry a wide assortment. 

3ay fishing for weakfish, bluefish, 
hardheads, and many other species calls 
for really light tackle if any element of 
sport is to be enjoyed. For the angler 
who must restrict himself to inside fish- 
ing, I would select a 48-in. tip, weighing 
less than 3 oz., and a 16-in. butt. The reel 
can be almost any free-spool type, of any 
make or design, but must have a capac- 
ity of not less than 150 yd. of 6-thread 


FINE SPORT AT 
MODERATE 
COST 


The multiplying, 
star-drag, free- 
spool reel shown 
below, together 
with the leaders, 
line and suitable 
rod can be bought 
for about $50. At 
right, an angler 
using the outfit 
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= Thomas Aitken, Editor 


Tackle Tips for the Tyro 


linen line. Gut leaders used f 
weakfish, and wire leaders for bluefis 
The hook size can best be judged by t! 
angler when he learns the average siz 


are 


of the fish he is to angle for. Such 
outfit, complete and ready for fishin; 





with the exception of bait, can be h 
from $7 up to any amount you care 
spend. The higher the cost, the bett« 
the quality. That applies to all tacl 
for any kind of fishing. 

A general utility outfit for offsho: 
trolling for surface-feeding, migrato! 
game fish should be selected with car 
Adequate tackle of this type can be pu 
chased for as little $50, which is 
third as much as the cheapest outfit fi 
fish up to 75 or 100 lb., would have c« 
just a few years ago. I have caught bot 
sailfish and tuna on such equipment, a! 
know that it will get the fish. 

Surface-fighting game fish of 15 Ib. « 














as 








more can rarely be taken with che 
tackle. Well-made rods and reels are 
essential as the proper lures and bait 


I did hear of one angler taking a 110-1 
marlin on a bluefish outfit that probab 
cost no more than $12, but, of course, tt 
was an exceptional case, and the anglk 
was a veteran at the sport. He admitte 
that he had had much more luck tha 
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dinarily experienced by the fisherman. 
The $50 outfit should last for many 
ars, with ordinary care and usage. 
New lines, lures, and hooks must, of 
be purchased from time to time, 
d it will be necessary to add different 
ypes of lures for the various species of 
h. In most localities, where charter 
its are used, the proper bait rig will 
supplied by the guide, or, if you have 
ur own boat, any experienced fisher- 
in will give you the low-down on the 
nost successful lure or bait. 
A general-utility rod should be com- 
osed of two pieces, a tip not under 5 ft. 
long, with an 18-in., detachable butt hav- 
x a secure, locking reel-seat. The tip 
hould be of split bamboo, and weigh 
bout 9 oz. A close examination should 
be made of the bamboo to see there are 
o defects to weaken it. Such a rod can 
» bought for $15, but a little better qual- 
advisable if the budget will stand 
In some sections of the country, rods 
f solid, Calcutta cane are becoming very 
popular, and they can be bought for as 
little as $5. The reel seats on the cheaper 
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models, however, are not sufficiently 
strong. 

The reel must be of the star, auto- 
matic, friction-drag type with a free 


pool, and should have a capacity of at 
least 400 yd. of 15-thread 
linen line. A serviceable reel that has 
caught big fish in all parts of the world 
can now be had for $27. Another reel 
that can be depended upon to handle 
izeable fish is offered at $33 in 4/0 size 
In size 6/0, with a capacity of 400 yd. of 
24-thread line, it lists at $40. Reels can 
be bought at prices ranging from $27 to 
700, but those in the higher brackets 
re, as a rule, used for very large fish, 
uch as blue marlin, mako, swordfish, or 
giant tuna. 


INES are very important, and only the | 


should be considered. I 
recommend the 15-thread, Cuttyhunk, 
twisted Irish linen, made from 50-lea 
yarn. The cost, in 400-yd. lengths, ranges 
from $6 up, depending on the make. A 
ine should never be tied, as a knot 
veakens it. It should, therefore, always 
be purchased in one piece. 
This outfit is, if properly handled, a 
porting one for school tuna up to 60 or 
75 lb., for the Atlantic white marlin, 
the smaller members 
triped-marlin family, and for Florida 
sailfish or tarpon, as well as the average 
run of wahoo. It can be used also for 
ther ocean migratory, 
is the several bonitos, dolphin, yellow- 
tail, albacore, false albacore, Florida 
kingfish, cabio, white sea bass, and the 
ig, offshore bluefish. 
This general-utility 
nded for giant fish, 
ire not for the beginner, 
who must economize. 
The opportunities to fish either coast 


best quality 


set-up is not in- 


ire much better than ever before. A 
] good game fish to start with is the school 
With the utility tackle I have 


tuna. 
isted, you can sit back and let the fish 
do the fighting, and, in that way, get the 
greatest amount of pleasure. The best 
ure for these hard-fighting, fast-moving 
1 crappers is the white feather-lure, 
rigged on aé6-ft. stainless-steel, wire lead- 


; er, and an 8/0 or 9/0 hand-forged O’- 
Shaughnessy hook. The complete as- 
embly costs around 60 cents. 

Experts, veterans, and disbelievers| 


in, and probably will, stick to their own 
onvictions on tackle, but a tyro, wishing | 
to taste the sport without going over-| 
oard on cost, can have a lot of fun and | 
1in a lot of valuable experience by fol-| 
wing the suggestions given. When you | 
tart—start right.—Thomas Aitken. 
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INSPIRED YOUTH is leading in the 
big-fish sport today. More really big fish 
have been caught by youthful anglers 
during the past year than in all previous 
years. When I started ocean angling, 
my companions were mostly retired men 


with gray hair. 
NEW WORLD’S RECORD. Heaviest 
Mako ever caught by a woman—495 


Miss V. G. S. Taylor, 
Bay of Is- 


lb..—was taken by 
of London, England, ir the 
lands, New Zealand in 1932. 


MARLIN RECORD of 
152 lb. made by Mrs. Marion B. Stevens, 
off Bimini March 14, 1936, aboard her 
husband’s cruiser Baby Skylark. This is 
the only verified major world’s record 
held by a woman. 


NEW WHITE 


“THERE ARE BIGGER FISH in the 
sea than ever were caught” is a frequent 
quotation and a very true one, but sev- 
eral readers want to know the origin of 
the proverb. Does any reader know the 
answer? 


SAN FRANCISCO surf anglers please 
write the editor of this department and 


report on channel bass fishing. Many 
readers want information on the sport 
around and north of Monterey Bay. 


GUAYMAS, MEXICO, facilities are 
now said to be ready for the prospective 
Gulf of California anglers, where big 
striped marlin and sailfish can be caught 
during the summer. 


$300,000 paid recently by New Yorker 
for specially designed, triple-motored, 
sport-fishing cruiser. The cockpit con- 
tains stainless-steel filing cabinet for fish 
that are to be kept for mounting. 


CLEAN, ODORLESS charter boats 
get the business and deserve it. Smelly, 
noisy, and dirty boats are old fashioned 
and obsolete, and should be legislated 
out of the business. Safety also is in- 
volved, as a boat that is filthy to the cas- 


ual observer, must naturally possess a 


bilge as dangerous as a powder keg. 
( HES NUTHIN BUT A NUTHIN] 


SEZ 
“\\ ‘Yous ) 


Nes. 








THE MARLIN, one of our most popu- 
lar group of game fishes, is ignored in 
three of the leading American diction- 
aries, even though the several species of 
the marlin family have been known to 
big-fish anglers in every section of the 
world for 33 years.—T. A. 








For ALL Game-fish! 


“YES SIR! EVEN 
FOR MUSKIES, 
GIVE USA 

RIVER-RUNT”/ 


| EARL NABLO, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.—39-lb. Muskie 
, on **River-Runt-Spook’’, 








“Heddon RIVER-RUNT 
does the STUNT” 


For Large and Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyes 
¢ Jack-Salmon ), Great Northern Pike, Pickerel, 
Muskies, Lake Trout, Land Locked Salmon, 
Striped Bass, Salmon,Sea Trout, etc.—this sen- 
sational ‘‘Runt’’ Bait gets’em all. 


“River-Runt-SPQOOK’ 


Transparent, indestructible. 
Made in three models: 
**Floating’’, $1.00; *‘Sink- 
ing’, $1.00; Jointed, $1.25. 
: The genuine have ‘*Heddon’’ 
on each bait. u 

Three “Shore-Minnow” Finishes(X-Ray) 
**Silver-Shore’’, ‘‘Green-Shore’’ and ** Yellow- 
Shore’”’ . all amazingly life-like., (178) 

rite for Free Catalog and Bait Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’ S SONS, Dept, 0-81, Dowagiac, im. = 
















































READ THIS! 


“My brother and I have used 
every known bait during the 
past 20 years but we never 
knew what real fishing sport 
was until we used the 
**Weezel.’’ It beats ’em all! 
ae sa . photo of a recen 
atch totaling 22 Ibs 
Joe Schmitz, W. 


“Weezel’’ is supplied with a 
Wobble  Dis« quickly 
giving you 2 hait ac- 
Available in 17 colors at 








Allis, Wise. 











The casting 
Spinner and a 
interchangeable 
fions in I for $1. 
your dealers. 


For Fly Rods—the “BABY” WEEZEL 


NEW and different—a sensation among 
fly fishermen. Weighs 1/20 oz. with Spin- 
ner. Price 60¢ each. See it in 12 colors at 
your dealer's BE SAFF. seware of 
shoddy imitations. Ask your dealer for 
genuine Weesner’s ““WEEZEL’’ Feath- 
ered Minnow Lures. 


WRITE FOR FREE “WEEZEL” CATALOG 


Ss. & S. Products Company 
509 W. Omen Street, Lima, Ohio 



























































CLEAN BOATS 


Give Better Service 


HE enjoyment to 
be had from any 
craft is usually 


proportionate to its freedom 
from the petty annoyances 
caused by engine or rigging de- 
fects, and faulty equipment, 
which have a habit of cropping 
up at the most inconvenient 
moments. Many of these trou- 
bles can be forestalled, and ex- 
pense saved, by keeping the 
craft in an orderly and clean 
condition at all times. There is 
a great deal more pleasure and 
satisfaction to be had from a 
trim, well-kept boat than there 


is from an untidy, dirty one, 


both for the owner and his 
guests. Aside from looks, a 
clean engine and a clean hull 


are far easier to keep in good 
condition than they would be if 
coated with grease and dirt. 

Keeping the boat and engine 
hipshape does not involve any 
hard labor. Just a little atten- 
tion now and then will accom- 
plish this. Oil or grease, where 
they shouldn't be, encourage fires, and 
dirt covers up incipient defects that may 
become serious, and costly to remedy, be- 
fore they are discovered 

Any fairly good, modern boat engine 
will give good service for a long time 
with very little attention beyond a reg- 
ular supply of gasoline and oil. With 


adequate lubrication there will be little 
to do except to keep it clean, and free 
from rust, to see that the plugs are in 





working order, and to tighten any bolts 
that vibration may loosen. Beyond these 
things, it is better to let well alone, until 
there are definite symptoms of internal 
trouble. Occasionally, it will be neces- 
sary to drain the carburetor of sediment 
and water, but no part should be dis- 
mantled just for the fun of it. 

In the case of inboard motors, care 
should be taken to see that nothing is 
left lying around to cover up the venti- 
lators to the engine 
compartment. An 
adequate supply of 
air is necessary for 
efficient operation 
of the motor, and, 


where there is in- 
sufficient ventila- 
tion, there will be 


condensation of 
moisture with con- 
sequent rusting of 
metal. Most mod- 
ern boats have 


Applying copper paint 
to hull bottom after 
it has been freed of 
growths and smoothed 
off. This work should 
be done at least once 
during boating season 





WILLIAM JACKSON  éditoz | 


\ 










Lacquering bright work to obviate 
the need for frequent polishing. At 
left, tightening the gland nut on 
the main-shaft stuffing box to keep 
water from leaking in around shaft 


proper ventilators, but it is as well 
check this point on older craft. 

Boat engines, unlike automobile m 
tors, operate at nearly maximum speed 
and loads most of the time. For thi 
reason, proper lubrication is of prime in 
portance. The crankcase should, the1 
fore, be filled periodically with the re 
ommended oil, to maintain the props 
level at all times. After every 75 hou: 
of operation, the crankcase oil should bs 
removed, and the case flushed out wit 
light oil before refilling with new oi 
This task is considerably simplified « 
some of the newer motors which a1 
fitted with hand pumps for the purpos¢s 
In adding oil or changing it, care shou 
be taken to see that no oil is spilled « 
the engine or surrounding woodwor! 
any drops should be wiped up befo! 
they have a chance to soak in. It is 
well, while the engine hatch is off, 
have a can of engine enamel handy wit 
which to cover any chipped spots. 

Under normal operating condition 
the reverse-gear lubricant should not 1 
quire changing more than once each sé 
son, but the gear case should be 
spected occasionally to make sure th 
lubricant is maintained at its prop 
level. At the same time, all engine an 
propeller-shaft bearings, which a! 
grease lubricated, should have the greas 
cups filled, and bearings which operate i 
contact with water, such asthe bilge pun 
and propeller stuffing-box, should be su] 
plied with some non-emulsifying greas¢« 
If the main shaft and rudder stuffing 
boxes were properly packed at the b¢ 
ginning of the season, a turn of th 
packing-gland nut should prevent leak 


OUTDOOR LIF! 









































If it is necessary to insert extra 
king, use special packing material, 
in separate rings. 

)utboard motors in regular use should 
‘e the gear case filled with semifluid 
ricant once a month. Before this is 

ne, the water should be drained from 
case and the lower gasket replaced. 

e plugs should be replaced once a 
ir. A waterproof cover should be pro- 

led for the motor, and installed every 
ie the boat is tied up. 


Tpewe en bolts, which have been tight- 
ened when the engine was cold, should 
checked for tightness when it is still 
irm after running. Cylinder head bolts 
nd exhaust manifold nuts may have to 
checked several times after over- 
iuling, in order to forestall blown gas- 
ets and subsequent leakages. 

All electrical connections should be 
tightened, after first seeing that they 
re clean and free from corrosion and 
Loose or dirty connections give 
rise to more exasperating delays and 
ruitless cranking than any other cause. 
The level of the acid in the battery 
hould be maintained by adding distilled 
vater as required. At the same time, the 
battery terminals should be thoroughly 
leaned and tightened, then coated 
hickly with petroleum jelly to prevent 
yrrosion. Other electrical details that 
hould be examined periodically are the 
breaker and distributor points. After 
filing down any pits that may have ap- 
peared, the points should be set to the 
proper gap. 

The hull, underneath and around the 
engine, should be thoroughly cleaned, 
the woodwork and engine mountings be- 
ing scrubbed with a strong lye or wash- 
ng-powder solution. A drop of oil on 
e hatch hinges, and motor controls, 
will insure smooth operation. 

It is a good plan to take an occasional 
nventory of supplies stowed in lockers 
ind elsewhere, and dispose of all use- 

ss junk, such as old paint cans, rags, 

ld clothing, and other rubbish. All the 
iseful stuff can then be neatly stowed, 
nd, perhaps, (Continued on page 74) 


grease. 





Like to Build a 
SAILBOAT 
for $352 


The boat is easily made by an 
one who has moderate skill wit 


| tools. Carrying 80 sq. ft. of 
| sail, it is speedy, and it is 
| light enough to carry on your 


automobile trailer. It is 12 ft. 
long, and can be used in a wide 
| variety of ways by outdoorsmen. 
| Should the demand for such a 
| craft warrant his doing so, our 
Boating Editor, who is a naval 


architect of long experience, 
| will be glad to prepare and to 
| publish complete plans, together 
| with specifications and working 


directions. If you would like to 
have such plans published, write 
him now.—THE EDITOR. 
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Ti: big-fish winner knows his motors! 
Time and again these experts, who 
have their choice of prizes, select 
the Johnson Sea-Horse! Here are two more 
—both First Prize Winners in the 25th 
Annual Field and Stream Fishing Contest. 
Both chose the new, sensational Sea-Horse 
Model 100, one of the finest fishing motors 
ever built. Call your Johnson dealer for a 
demonstration, You'll find his name listed 
under “Outboard Motors” in your classi- 
fied telephone directory. 


BELOW: 15-year old Malcolm 
McRae of Oregon City, Oregon, 
stepped right out into the senior 
class and landed First Prize in 
the Large Mouth Black Bass Di- 
vision with this 10 lb. 8 oz. beau- 
ty. He caught another “winner” 
when he got his Sea-Horse motor! 





JOHNSON: 
Seahorse OUTBOARD MOTORS 















ABOVE: First prize in the 
Lake Trout Division went 
to Justus Smith of Beulah, 
Michigan, who took this 43 
Ib. monster off Northport 
Point. Angler Smith chose a 
Sea-Horse as his prize be- 
cause “it was superior in ev 
ery way.” 





Here is the motor that your experienced 
fishermen choose. Rugged. DEPENDable. 
Highest official certified power rating in 
its class. Twenty quality features. Johnson 
Balanced Construction. Send for free Sea-Horse 
Handy Chart describing this and 6 other great 
models, including Johnson’s new, powertul TWIN 
at only $79.50 f. o. b. factory. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co.,Ltd., Peterboro,Can, 
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ECLIPSE |! i‘. 


foltha Tey Viet [ekge]. 2) 


@ Already, on 
thousands of 
lakesandstreams, 
the sensational, 
modern streamlined 
Bendix-built Eclipseout- 
board motors are splen- 
didly serving American 
small boat owners. See 
these great little motors, 
lightweight champions, 
at your dealer’s. Make 
your vacation daysafloat 
carefree and toil-free. 

Simplest of all outboards, Streamlined! Fully en- 
closed! Air-cooled gasoline model is all aluminum 
alloy except shafts and gears—genuine Stromberg 
carburetor — quick starting — smooth — quiet —cush 
1on-mounted — no water jacket and pump to clog and 
wear out! Ideal for portaging—for small sailboat 
auxiliary use—for dinghy or fishing boat or canoe 
power scores Of newest aircraft type features found 
on no other outboards! 


New Eclipse Electric Outboard Motor 


Complete 


) a oe - 
South Bend 


Eclipse Electric Ou noe runs '$ 50 
on ordinary storage ittery 

Not a sound. Best fh ; rman's 335° 
motor ever designed ist the 

thing for women asi . Ele a. ‘p. nd 
tric model weighs only 20 Ibs 


> 


Write for full particulars NOW! 


ENDIX 


 % 9:08. 0m 2 fepekiion t-Mmere). 57.9. & 4 
435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 








Mention Outdoor Life in 


writing to Advertisers 
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Clean Boats Give Better Service 


(Continued from page 7 





Removing dents from the propeller by 


hammering carefully against a _ block 
a few extra shelves installed where 
needed. A special, easily accessible stor- 
age place should be provided for tools. 
Tools should be wiped with an oily rag 
after use, to prevent rusting, and they 
should be wrapped in a piece of old can- 
vas to keep them from rattling about, 
and to protect them from injury and 
damp. 

During the season, it is a good plan to 
haul the boat out of the water, at least 
once, and apply a coat of copper paint 


Answers ta 


Powering a Sea Sled 


Question: I have a Lockwood Ace motor, 
made the season before Lockwood went out of 
business. I think it is rated at 8 horsepower. 
Would this be powerful enough for a Model 31 
Sea Sled? Would I be able to make the boat 
plane properly, and what speed could be ex- 
pected? What would be the best prop to use 
with the combination? Would it be safe to sail 
a boat of this type around Rockaway Point?— 
E. L. W., New York. 


Answer: The Lockwood Ace has not quite 
enough power to plane the Model 31 Sea Sled. 
To plane properly, the motor should develop 
at least 15 horsepower. A motor of the B or C 
class would be ideal. The Lockwood Ace should 
drive the Model 31 Sea Sled about 15 miles an 
heur. 

The Sea Sled should make a fairly good sail- 
ing craft if it is properly rigged and equipped 
with centerboard, keel, or lee boards. As far as 
sailing qualities are concerned, it will not be 
so fast nor point as well, as a sailboat, but it 
will be just as safe and seaworthy in any wa- 
ters in which a boat of its length is navigable. 
—wW. J. 

Mississippi Trip 

Question: I am planning a trip this summer 
from Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans. What 
would be the smallest size outboard that could 
be converted into a boat that would be capable 
of making the trip? I do not mean according to 
the load to be carried, but merely the smallest 
size that would be safe. As we have plenty of 
time, we intend to carry a small motor and to 
use it very little. As we are not very expe- 


rienced in navigating on large bodies of open 
water, I would like to know what the elements 


3) 


after giving the bottom a thorousg 
cleaning. Seam composition that h 
swelled excessively can, at the sar 
time, be smoothed off. If any dents 
nicks are discovered in the propeller 
this time, they can be removed, as 
rule, by careful hammering. Incid: 
tally, a spare propeller is always a go 


thing to have along, serving 


against delay. 


A 


scrub 


brush 


mop should always be 
1 cleaning, 
paint cleaners. 


era 


as insuran 


and a wood-handl 
on hand for g 
together with soap, a1 


An occasion 
of the topsides and interior wi 
paint and varnish looking smart. 


al wash dov 
ll keep tr 
An ¢ 


tra coat of paint or varnish every five « 
six weeks will protect exposed wood su 


faces, 


finish, which 
sun 


cra 


cked by 


Another 


and restore 
becomes 


and 
spare-time 
ays a little effort is searching out leal 
pa) 


the 


elasticity of tl 


discolored ar 


exposure. 


job that well re 


decks and cabins and repairing the: 
with some good marine glue. Occasior 
ally, the steering gear should be 
spected, the cables checked for tigt 
ness, and the blocks oiled. Both tl 
anchor and mooring lines should 
looked over carefully every now ar 
then, and checked for wear. 


It is surprising how much can be do! 


in occasional spare 


moments, 


inspectin 


one thing at a time, and leaving other 
till an opportune occasion arises. Att 
tion to these seemingly trivial deta 
may make all the difference between 


enjoyable and care-free 
and one that is plagued by 
or even dangerous failures. 


Son. 


boating 
embarrassil! 
Wm, Jac 


seasol 


oating Tans 


of danger would be to f 


sons.—C. B. S., Miss. 


Answer: 


Cruises 


} 


nav 


airi 
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been 


Mississippi in all types of 


9-ft. 
IT 
ut 





at least 


the 
and 
num 


iber 


dinghies to elaborate crui 
canoes 
However, 
fortable and safe, 
and an outboard motor when 
long shoul 
or V-bottom 


of 
e. 


round 


13 ft. 


freeboard, i 


ber of 


to 


have 
make 


ing accommodations are 
provision should be made 


To make the hull more seaworthy, 
decked in for a distance of 4 ft. fr 
A canvas canopy, built over the coc 
also give protection from inclem 


negoti 


d be 
type, witl 
s preferable 
boats falling 
In extremely small boats of thi 
rather 


in 
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y inexperienced pe 
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Ithough the Mississippi is an inland b ety 


water, fully protected, 
reaches of the river can kick up an ur 
Aside from 


this, 


there are Gays when 1 


sual st 


about the only other elemer 
of danger is the heavy wake of steamers.—W 


Waterproofing Canvas 


Question: 
uld like to know what is the cheapest wat 


I am building 


a canvas boat, ar 


roofing solution I could use. I am told 
melted beeswax, thinned with carbon tetrachl 
ride, would do the job. What do you think 
C. £., Ala. 

Answer: The melted beeswax and car 
tetrachloride solution is quite satisfactory 
waterproofing canvas. Another satisfactory 
lution is made by melting paraffin, and mixi 
with gasoline. This is applied with a pa 
rush.—wW, J. 


OUTDOOR LIF 

































































Boat Kinks 


TDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





SEAT BACK 





Removable Back Rests 


F YOU like removable backs for the 
seats in your rowboat, you can make 
them by assembling a slatted rest, 12 to 
16 in. high, and then screwing 1-in. 
trips to the gunwales at either end of 
the seat to form grooves. The back can 
then be slipped in or out at will. For the 
bow and stern seats, the best plan is to 
hinge the backs to the seats, so that they 
will rest against the thwarts, in this way 
dispensing with the side grooves entirely. 
When they are not in use, the hinged 
backs can then be dropped flat against 
the seat of the boat so that they are out 
of the way of people getting in and out. 
A. C. MacKinney, Mo. 


Emergency Paddle Repair 


ITH no tools available for making 

repairs, I fixed a smashed paddle by 
cutting the broken ends until they would 
fit snugly into a piece of metal tubing. 
Placing the broken ends in the tube, I 
drove wedges in at each end, making a 
satisfactory, temporary repair.—Chester 
Harrison, Ind. 


Snagged Anchors 


O PREVENT loss of anchors by foul- 
ing in wrecks, etc., the painter, after 
being wrapped about the tines once or 
twice, is spliced directly to the junction 
of the shaft with the curved flukes. The 
rope is then brought up the shaft till it 
passes the ring at the top. It is attached 
to the ring with a turn or two of fishing 
ne without being passed through the 
ring. An anchor thus attached can be 
sed in the ordinary manner but, if it 
hould become snagged, a hard pull will 
break the fish line and allow the flukes 
to be unhooked very easily by the direct 
ill of the line on them.—J. T. Kitching, 
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N the stern of a boat... there you'll 

find a quick answer to the question 
“which motor shall I buy”? Confidently 
Evinrude dealers everywhere invite you to 
try the Sportsman on a boat! 
Test it — scores of times — for flick-of-the- 
wrist starting ease. Try it, full throttle, 
driving heavy loads. Check it down to slow- 
est trolling crawl. Compare it in smoothness, 
quietness, flexibility and operating ease with 
any light motor you’ve ever driven . . . 
regardless of price! a. 
Study the advantages of [: i ow 
its exclusive Hooded 4 ; 
Power construction, its 
handy 2414 pound 
weight... then decide! 
See your Evinrude dealer 
now ... Or write today for 
catalog of the complete 
Evinrude line. Address, 


OUTBOARD MOTORS iff 
CORPORATION, 4668 N. y , 




















SPORTWIN 


Sensational 
new, light, 
Hooded Power 
**Twin’’. Weighs 
ynly 32 










pounds. Price, 


$77 





27th Street, Milwaukee. 





Prices F.O B. Milwaukee we 


\ 
Sees | VINRUDE 


If you like Ovurtpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy 
at the newsstand, and read it. 







































Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- | FOLDING 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. PUNCTURE 
All of the up-to-date information on new is, am PROOF 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis CANVAS 
of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big BOATS 
ime including elephants. Also latest developments in 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid Light. eaee, to handle. np leake o repeis: carry by bend ond on 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. used by U. S. and foreign go overnmente Awarded Firet Prise at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 
aoa KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
® 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Make Your Own Electric 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


from Used Auto Generator 










A special blend of cho 


with a flavor that will give you a new sme 


ice domestic and importe 














25c for generous sample tin today. You'll say it’s the finest From our blue prints and plans and the follow. 
| ing parts, you can assemble your own ele 
you ever put in your pipe. | outboard motor in leas than three hours. I jana 
| } and specifications, 35 cents; proper size pro 
. | peller, $2.65; motor bracket, $2.40; shaft ex 
RBERT FRANKLIN Ho e MULBERRY st | tension machined, $1.15. This motor will run 
DBACCO COMPANY- BALTIMORE pat . boats up to fifteen feet long several hours on 





one car Lattery. 





| REMONTE MFG. CO., Dept. A-2, Corpus Christi, Texas 





_BIG MONEY Assemblin NEW 
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Ww: offer you the experience and proven 
responsibility of 61 years. If you have 
{| made an invention, we advise immedi- 
| ate action to protect it, for someone else 
may be working on the same invention. 
Write today for our FREE “Certifica- 
tion of Invention”, which .s of real value 
to yu RIGHT NOW! Also two new 
guides, "How We Protect You” and 
"Suggestions on How to Commercialize 





Assemstte your OK-2 in 2 days at 
home! Thousandsasked for alight 
tough, durable, seaworthy, port 
able, Outboard Boat enc i here It is 
—weight only 60 Iba.! Safe, leak 
proof, trouble-free, ide val for tour 







TAK ES ANY 
OUTBOARD 





Your Invention”. Be sure to address Dept. R-B 4'.H.P. io heattae, iP Tee carping! 
or less _ More speed per H.P., more mile 
mn. Ourpe rfectedaluminum- 
Cc. A. s N Ow & c 0. ribbed cut-to At construction KitGl ARANTERS successful assembly, 
Patent Attorneys Since 1875 q! K asily, economically. Low Introductory Prices. Rush 
SNOW BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
15 S. Market 
MEAD “GLIDERS dent os ~CHICAGO 
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Our One Native Hunting Dog | 





to every schoolboy 
(with the trifling exception of 
nine out of every ten schoolboys 
that but four recognized 
breeds of dogs originated on United 
States soil. Of these, the Alaskan Male- 
mute and the American foxhound, while 
individual in a way, are in many respects 
very similar to other breeds. The Ameri- 
can foxhound, for example, is a variant 
and direct descendant of the English 
hound, and the Malemute is confusingly 
like the Siberian husky and the Eskimo 
dogs of Greenland and Labrador. But 
the third, the trappy little Boston terrier, 
resembles no other dog in the world, and 
the veriest tyro can recognize him the 
moment he sees him. 

While not quite so individual in type, 
the Chesapeake Bay retriever, the fourth 
of our truly native sons, is sufficiently 
distinctive to stand out sharply in con- 
trast to the Labrador, golden, and other 
retrievers. This is only natural for, if re- 
ports be true, his origin was quite dif- 
ferent. Tradition has it that he de- 
scended from a dingy, red Newfound- 
land, named Sailor, and a black bitch of 
the same breed, called Canton, both of 
which were rescued from an English 
brig, wrecked off the Maryland coast in 
1807. This pair was famous as retrievers 
in its day, and, although no one seems to 
know whether the two were ever mated, 
their descendants certainly were, and, 
as years went by and their offspring 
were judiciously crossed with other 
blood, including that of the English otter 
hound, the Chesapeake came into being, 
and was finally standardized into the 
dog we know today. 

Whatever his family tree may have 
been, its branches are bearing grand 
fruit for the American sportsman, as the 
Chesapeake made good from the start, 
and is increasing in popularity by leaps 
and bounds, not to mention by breast 
stroke, crawl, and the other fancy styles 


l" IS known 


you meet) 
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of water locomotion, made famous by 
human swimmers far less expert than he. 

This gifted and versatile gentleman 
from Maryland is a rugged, powerful 
fellow, weighing from 55 to 75 lb. and 
wearing a dark-brown, tan, or even 
straw-colored coat of short, straight hair, 
with a dense, woolly undercoat beneath 
it. His skull is well rounded and broad, 
with a medium stop, and a muzzle pointed 
but not sharp. His eyes, unlike those of 
most sporting breeds, should be a clear, 
bright yellow rather than dark. 

But whether you consider him a Clark 
Gable or a Wallace Beery, you can’t 
deny his ability; he has 
proved it too consistent- 
ly and conclusively. And, 
now, suppose I step 
down from the witness 
stand and let John 
Howie, of Port Huron, 
Mich., face the jury, and 
give his testimony. 
Howie’s statement is, 
virtually, as follows: 

“Granted that, in the 
interest of game preser- 
vation—by which I mean 
the salvaging of crip- 
pled game—the use of a 
dog is not only humane 
but essential, and ad- 
mitting, too, that in 
these days of short open 
seasons and a shortage 


A Chesapeake brings ina 
pheasant, handling it as 
well as a veteran setter 
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of game, most sportsmen must be c 
tent with a mixed bag, the Chesapeal 
for years considered a duck specialist 
rapidly proving himself the ideal, 
round gun dog. But, before we inv: 
him with that title, suppose we consid 
his right to it. 

“Try him on ducks, and what do 
learn? That he will lie in a blind whs 
the mercury is taking a nose dive 




















subzero levels, and the stinging snov 
swirls angrily, and that he will do 
with the same quiet nonchalance 


shows when resting comfortably bef« 
a warm fire at home. And, when a re¢ 











Retrieving from water, a job a Chesapeake thoroughly enjoys even in zero weather 
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d or canvasback beats in against the 
nd to fold up at the crack of the gun 
i hit the water with a satisfying 
ish, your Chesapeake plunges into 
icy water as if it were the lukewarm 
<ury of his enamel tub, and retrieves 
kill, as gay as a débutante going to 
first dance. 
a But this is old stuff in a way, and to 
xpected. That’s what he was made 
; But the Chesapeake has no one- 
v ck mind. He may have his prefer- 
ces, but he doesn’t insist on them. 
hen he finds out what sort of game 
ire out for, he’s with you 100 percent. 
he result is that this one-time duck 
a pecialist is now recognized as an A 1 





erformer on pheasants and cottontails 
well. 


ND you don’t have to worry about 
wounded birds or animals left to die 
the brush. I can take a Chesapeake 
field, trail three hunters who are using 
pair of pointers or setters, and, when 
rds are shot in heavy cover, I'll guar- 
tee my dog will pick up enough dead 
nd crippled birds, overlooked by the 
ther dogs to net me a bigger bag than 
he gunners ahead of me. And I won't 
re a shot. 

‘Take your Chesapeake out and work 
im alone and on his own, and he’s 
jually satisfying. He’ll handle a run- 
ing cock pheasant like a veteran set- 
er or pointer, head it off neatly, and, 
vhen its down, find it with uncanny cer- 
iinty and bring it to you—as he re- 
ieves all game—on the gallop. 

When you add to this the fact that 
he Chesapeake is supremely intelligent, 
ddable, and easy to train, and that he 
akes a wonderful house dog, it is easy 

to understand his rapid rise toward the 

top of the heap. I have made a green 
log into a finished retriever in a week, 
sing about 15 minutes each evening. 

As a watchdog, the Chesapeake is 
econd to none, while, with children, he 

: patience itself, and will stand more 
! iauling and manhandling than any 
) ther dog I know. 
‘A Chesapeake is your home com- 
panion and your pal. I have a bitch that 
oes out on the porch every morning, 
ets the daily paper, and wakes me up 
) give it to me. When I crawl out of 
d, she goes to the closet, opens the 
loor, brings me my slippers, and then 
oes back and closes the door to keep 
1e moths out. She learned to do the 
hole thing herself. She’s as good as a 
ilet at bringing me my hat and coat, 
king them from a hook on the wall, 
d holding them up to me, pleased as 
inch to think she can be of so much 
sistance. When I take her down town, 
e’s actually disappointed if she has no 
ckage or magazine to carry when we 
rt for home. And she’s no exception. 
ur Chesapeake will do similar stunts 
well and as naturally as mine. 
So, to sum it all up, if you're looking 
a keen, strong, intelligent, lovable 
in dog that goes about his business as 
it were the spice of his life, that has 
eed, a wonderful nose, style, finish, 
d an uncanny ability to mark and re- 
eve your fallen game, meet my friend, 
Chesapeake. You will be glad you 
ide his acquaintance.” 
Howie cites also some really remark- 
le examples of the natural intelligence 
the Chesapeake in retrieving, but we 
ven’t the space for them here. I can 
ly say that, if the above is to be taken 
gospel—and I think it is—it’s no won- 


} 


r the recent land and water trials of | 


American Chesapeake Club drew a 
cord entry, and evoked no end of en- 
usiastic comment from the men and 
men who saw it.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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GETS DOGS 


READY TO HUNT! 


Tus headline means what it says! 
Dog Chow now contains today’s out- 
standing feeding discovery—PUR-A- 
TENE—a rich concentrate of vitamin A 
from fresh vegetables. This vitamin A 
is stored in your dog’s system, building 
up his vigor and endurance. To do the 
most good, start feeding Dog Chow 
early. Get a bag from your Purina 
dealer now, or clip this ad and send it 


for FREE sample, the complete story of 


PUR-A-TENE, 
nearest dealer. 
PURINA MILLS 
891V Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and the name of your 











Do ogs play safely in “Buffalo” Poresble | 
> Yard. Easily, quickly erected, 
or changed. Press legs into ground 
Sclip sections together. Shipped com- 
plete on receipt of check. Send 6¢ for 
Booklet 85-AA. 


3 Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 


492 TERRACE Sumue, N. Y. 


move d 
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@ Sergeant's Mange Medicine has been standard 
treatment for Sarcoptic Mange for 50 years. Sold by 
pet shops and druggists everywhere. Our FREI 
ADVI ICE DEPT. answers questions about your dog's 
health. Write fully. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP 
Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


KQeAntTS 


EK GEA MEDICINE 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


2050 W. 





All 





PLUCKRITE ie Ie $4700 fone be 





WHYMHMMN) 
Comb-Brush 
The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro. and very desirable 
the amateur A dog can be plucked shaped and trimmed wit 
t “ Phuc krite } atyle oarse, medium and fine at 


i ea ( plete set of 3 for only $2.75 m4 Brush fine wire bristle 
with handle 75« ‘Anti-Bark Bridle stops wanton 

e $1. A ent postpd. on receipt of price. Satisfaction 

back. Dealers wanted 


WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES, 


Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 


AILL 


PULVEX Flea Powder both 
kills all the fleas on your dog 
or cat and prevents reinfes- 
tation for days! Pulvex-ing 
only twice a month insures 
against fleas that not only 
torment your pet but may 
cause him to become infested 
with tape worms. Harmless 
to pets. It is non-irritating. 
Backed by 93 years’ experi- 
ence. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. At drug, depart- 
ment and pet stores. In 
the shaker top can, at 50c. 
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HIS FLEAS 


Don’t let him suffer with disease- 
carrying, tormenting fleas. Make 
him happy — use 


Dr. LeGear’s FLEA AND SHAMPOO SOAP 
or Dr. LeGear’s FLEA AND LICE POWDER: 


Dr. LeGear’s Flea Soap is an efficient 
flea remover, soothing to irritated skin 
caused by bites—thoroughly cleanses and 
benefits the coat. Only 25c. Buy from your 
druggist or dealer. Ask for free sample of 
Dr. LeGear’s Flea and Shampoo Soap and 
Dog Book, or write DR. L. DO. L R 
MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DR.LEGEAR’S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


o} 3 ae Oo 
NTS KNOWN TO 
ERINARY SCIENCE 




















Panther, 
Bear and Coon 
HOUNDS 


Reliable at tree and 
hard, courageous fight- 
ers on bayed game 
Cold trailers, hard driv- 
ers with great bawling 


mouths. This strain of 
hounds is noted for its 
past and present rec- 
ords on predatory ani- 
mals. Photos and de- 
Scriptions ten cents. 


WM. E. GREEN * FAIRLEE, VT. 








(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES | z. 
effectively remove + 

Large Roundworms fh 

and Hookworms, 

Dependable, safe, easy-to- ( 


+ 







give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 









WRITE FOR 
T NO. 652 
BOOKLET NO- Si) 


on the pra Dogs of all 


ADDRESS DESK N-55-H 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


of worms in 
breeds and ages. 











Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
rations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
et 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








The Soap that has the Pleasant Odor 
That kills fleas dead, lathers richly, cleans- 
es, invigorates leodorizes, disinfects 
At the Q-W Agency in your town or direct. 


Write for booklet describing 25 famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 8 


it CLICKS or money BACK a> 
y y 


New Jersey 








Try this positive flea & lice killer with the refreshing 
pine odor Guaranteed to remove every trace of fleas 
& lice after a single application. Harmless to dogs and humans. 


Cf S’*/ FLEA POWDER 
KILLS *« DEODORIZES 


LARGE CAN 35c AT YOUR DEALER OR POSTPAID BY 
ANIMAL SUPPLY CORP. OF AMERICA @ 448 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Q-W DOG SOAP 




















Gunshy Pointer 


Question: I have a three-year-old pointer 
bitch of good stock with an exceedingly good 
nose. Last year she was in the field some, and 
got to know quail, but gun noise bothers her. If 
another hunter and his dog are along, she will 
range and hunt for a while, sometimes until 
the first or second shot is fired, then come in 
and continually heel me or the other hunter. 
When finding the first covey or two of quail at 
each hunt, she holds her point well, is firm and 
stanch if she is near the birds, and allows me 
to go ahead, flush, and shoot. If she is not 
very close to the birds, she seems nervous, not 
knowing whether to go ahead or heel me. With 
a little coaxing, she will go ahead and find the 
dead bird, but something seems to hold her 
back. On following points, she will hold them 
only a few seconds, circling to my rear before I 
get up to where she made the point or where 
the birds are. If subsequently she accidentally 
flushes some birds, she jumps, shies away, and 
returns to my heels. Is she bird-shy or gun- 


shy?—G. E. C., Mo. 





Answer: I believe your bitch is gunshy, not 
bird-shy. With very careful handling from now 
on, she should come out all right. First of all, 
I would hunt her alone for a while. There will 
be less shooting, and what is more important, 

she will not be able to go to one of your shoot- 

ing companions when you shoot, or have the 
| chance to run back to you when some one else 
| shoots. 
When she does come back to you, as she 
| probably will now and then, don’t pet her, talk 
to her, or in any way try to coax her to get out 
| and hunt. Go on about your business as though 
| she were not there at all. The same thing goes 
| 
} 


The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
| by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Distemper Pimples 


My 9-month-old female springer 
spaniel has pimples, filled with pus, on the 
stomach, under the forelegs, and on the ears. 
Some are nearly a '4 in. across. They open and 
heal up in 2 or 3 days but appear elsewhere. 
—R. E. C., Ga. 


Question: 


Answer: Abdominal pimples are frequently 
associated with distemper and, by the elimina- 
tion of pus from the system through them, the 
infection usually clears up nicely. Avoid damp- 
ness and exposure or overexertion, or you may 
get pneumonia complications. Swab the areas 
affected lightly with mercurochrome or mer- 
thiolate. Give a l-grain tablet of calcium sul- 
phide every 8 hours. Feed lightly, as overeat- 
ing may produce toxemia and other complica- 
tions. A pint of milk, a raw egg, and a table- 
spoonful or two of corn syrup or honey may be 
mixed and offered with a slice of toast.—A.A.H. 


Diet for Fits 


Question: My two collie pups are 6 months 
old. One has been subject to running fits since 
birth. During one of these fits, he runs fast, 
froths at the mouth, and, during the last one, 
bit a man. He then goes and hides away for a 
while. The other pup had his first fit last week. 
It came on when a power-feed grinder drove 
into the yard. When the noise stopped, he was 
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C2 uestions 


for retrieving. Go to where the bird has falle 
and start hunting for it yourself, paying no 
tention to the bitch. Take plenty of time 
fore you pick up the bird, and probably she wi 
be with you when you pick it up. Show it 
her, let her fuss with it a bit if she will. The 
go on hunting again. 

One more suggestion: It would be much be 
ter to let this bitch go in and flush the bird 
birds she has been pointing, rather than walk 
and put up the bird yourself. If she flushes t 
bird, her mind will be on the bird, not on t} 
gun, and she will gradually learn to connect 
the sound of the shot with the fun of flushing 
the birds. Later on, when she has lost her fe 
of the gun, it will be easy to go back to letting 
her hold her point, and going in yourself, and 
flushing the birds —W. C. D. 


Gordon Setters 
Question: What breed of dog should I have 
to meet the hunting conditions in this section of 
the country? We have mountain quail, valley 
quail, China pheasant, and ducks 
Are Gordon setters successfully used as re 
trievers around water and in heavy tules? Dos 
the Gordon setter have well-padded feet? Some of / 
this country is very rough going.—F. E. Z., Cal 








Gordon setters, as a general thing 
retrievers, both from water and 
heavy cover. They usually have good sound feet 
and are a good, tough dog for heavy work. A : 
to mountain and valley quail, I have not shot 

either, but have seen them both, and think ar 

setter, to handle them well, requires specia 

training for that game. For pheasant and duck 

the Gordon should be as satisfactory as any 

other dog you could name.—W,. C. D. 


Answer: 
make good 


all right, but barked in short yelps as if in pain 
Both have been fed bread, fresh milk, and 
scraps. The mother was subject to these fit 

and has since been killed. They are normal, ex- 
cept for these spells. Can this trouble be over- 
come by diet or doctoring or should they be 
killed?—H. R. H., Ohio. 


Answer: If every case of running fits were 
killed, it would seriously deplete the dog pop 
lation of the country. Fits are common condi- 
tion, and due to improper diets. 

Feed your two dogs entirely on raw, natural 
foods, with 50 percent proteins, such as bone 
beef or mutton, liver, kidney, eggs, milk ar 
buttermilk, 25 percent sun-dried or fresh fr 
or vegetable, dates, raisins, figs, apples, orang 
juice, spinach, carrots, or tomatoes, and 25 per- 
cent of raw, rolled oats, wheat germ, middlings 
etc., soaked in buttermilk or sweet milk. 

Put 10 grains of triple bromides in each quart 
of the dogs’ drinking water. If an occasional 
spell occurs, give the patient a %4-grain luminal 


tablet.—A. A. H. 


Spaying for Hunting 


I have a springer spaniel bitc! 
1% years old. She is very healthy and show 
signs of becoming a wonderful dog, but st 
comes in heat in the last few days of October 
and the greater part of November. Though th 
is our hunting month for small game, I am afrai 
to take her out. Will breeding her change he: 
time? If I have her spayed, will she come 
heat just the same, and make herself a nuisance 
—G. D., Jr., Va. 


Question: 


Answer: A great many sportsmen are er 
joying the uninterrupted companionship 
spayed female hunting dogs. The operatior 
when properly performed by the removal of t! 
entire womb and ovaries, completely unsexe 
the matron so that no dogs are interested in h 
at any time, and she is likewise indifferent 
the advances of all dogs at all times. This 
not always true if the operation is performé 
during her heat. Pregnancy does not alter t! 
menstrual period. 


Your veterinarian can supply you with 
canine repellant to brush onto her coat dai 
to overcome completely the odors incident t 


the period, and make it convenient to hunt wit 
her at that time.—A. A. H. 
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it and foot rest into a dory, and to at- 

ch the big, strong, bronze gimbal-socket 

d rest to the seat. Thus, by necessity, 
e found a new and successful wrinkle 

tuna fishing—the use of a dory, with 
he consequent material shortening of 

e time necessary to land a tuna. 

The work was almost done when a 
hout went up from the interested na- 
tives who were watching and advising 
is. The Lerner party had been sighted, 
1aking for land. The town became al- 
nost hysterical when Lerner, Gifford, 
nd Anderson made fast to the wharf 
with three tuna that weighed ninety-two 
pounds, 175 pounds, and 350 pounds. 
They had been brought to gaff in the 
incredibly quick times of six minutes, 
ixteen minutes, and sixty-three minutes. 
This was a magnificent feat. Lerner had 
sed a 14/0 reel, thirty-six-thread line, 
nd a twenty-four-ounce hickory rod. 


T 6 a.m. the next day, we were on our 

way to the tuna grounds. A tide rip 
eethes and eddies between the small 
slands which make up the Tusket group 
nd separate Lobster Bay from the sea. 
Herring, mackerel, squid, and other natu- 
ral foods of the tuna are swept back and 
forth by the tides. The tuna schools in 
heir migrations tarry here to feast. 

I will never forget my first sight of 
that rip. The tide was boiling in at five 
miles an hour. The rip was about a mile 
wide by half a mile long, and that entire 

xpanse was being whipped white by 
hundreds of feeding, playing tuna. Many 
f them were leaping clear out of the 
water. These tuna were not all of the 
ime size. The smallest ran about fifty 
pounds, those from 100 pounds to 300 
pounds were the most numerous, but 
now and then a colossus that might 
weigh at least 1,000 pounds, leaped from 
the water in a graceful arch. 

Our hooks were 12/0 and 14/0, and our 

aders a heavy grade of stainless-steel 

irplane cable, fifteen feet long. We de- 
eloped, this first season of angling at 
Wedgeport, a most successful baiting 
method. A fresh mackerel—one and one- 
half to two pounds in weight—is split, 
ind a section of backbone removed. The 
eader is passed through the mackerel’s 
nouth from within the split section, so 
that the hook may be sewed into the bait 
vith a quarter inch of the point extend- 
ng from the sewed belly. The angler 
ind his boatman are seated in the dory, 
vhich is bridled to the stern of a power 
boat. The bait is trolled forty to fifty feet 
stern of the dory. 

The dory has its nose right against the 
transom of the power boat, where the 
zuide sits with a sharp knife in his hand 
ready for instant action. He keeps his 
eyes upon the angler and the bait. The 
nstant the tuna strikes, he must at once 
ut the dory loose. Then pull of the rod 

lus the drag of the dory, help you to 
ind your fish. In power-boat fishing, 
our guide follows your fish by use of 
engine power. With your one-tuna-power 
ory, the fish is the engine, and towing 
1e dory helps to tire him. 

We drew lots to see who would fish 
first, and Farrington won. He hadn’t 
een trolling the tide rip for more than 

fteen minutes when a tuna struck. At 
Joe Penney’s whoop, the dory was cut 

ose. Off they sailed at six miles an 
our, towed by the tuna, Kip’s rod bent, 
nd the line as taut as a fiddlestring. 
livery one cheered. Farrington handled 


More TUNA To Conquer 


(Continued from page 21) 
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that tuna like the expert he is, and in 
ten minutes he had the cable leader in 
Capt. Joe’s hands. A few minutes later, 
the gaff was in the tuna’s gills. Not bad! 
Farrington was using a 12/0 vom Hofe 
reel, and thirty-six-thread line. 

Then it was Mrs. Farrington’s turn, 
and Kip insisted upon handling the dory 
for his wife. She had a 12/0 reel, thirty- 
six-thread line, and twenty-four-ounce 
hickory tip. As she weighs only 110 
pounds, the outfit seemed pretty heavy 

It seemed as though they had no more 
than seated themselves in the dory when 
Kip let out a yell that might have been 
heard in Wedgeport. Capt. Joe cut loose 
the dory. Mrs. Farrington braced her- 
self, the rod took a graceful curve, and 
the dory, towed by a tuna eager to be 
somewhere else, passed not twenty feet 
away. We yelled and waved our hats 
The sky was of the deepest blue, the 
water sparkling in the sun. You didn’t 
have to be playing that tuna yourself to 
have all the fun anyone is entitled to 

“Stick to him, cowboy!” yelled Kip to 
his wife. 

She stuck! 

That tuna had what it takes, and 
plenty more. Once, twice, he circled, 
then came up to spank the water with a 
mighty smash of his tail. We all yelled 

Then he made a straightaway dash 
Grudgingly, Mrs. Farrington had to give 
him line. Out and out it went. When it 
looked as though he must have taken 
nearly all of it, he dived into the depths 
and then, when far down, made toward 
the dory. Mrs. Farrington reeled in fran 
tically. The line cut toward the dory 
with the speed of a torpedo. The tuna 
was going under the boat! Farrington 
pulled desperately at the oars. 

Then arose a chorus of warnings and 
exclamations. Fortunately, Mrs. Far- 
rington refused to listen to conflicting 
advice. She passed the rod over the stern 
of the dory, and the little boat headed 
off on a new tack, zigzdgging and tilting 
with each change of course. The sea ail 
was sharp, August though it was, but I 
suddenly felt my hat too warm, and re- 
moved it to find my forehead wet with 
perspiration. 

Smash! A patch of white foam ap- 
peared on the water. The tuna had come 
up to the surface, and, having done so, 
sounded again. Within thirty seconds 
he was up again. He was tiring! Mrs 
Farrington was giving the rod all the 
pull it would stand. She pumped the 
reel. In came the fish, with little side 
darts, dives, and runs. Then came the 
moment when Kip leaned out and 
grabbed the leader. Out flashed the gaff 
into the tuna’s gills. The fight was over! 

“Fifteen minutes to the second,” said 
Capt. Joe Penney, putting his watch 
back into his pocket. 

A chorus of objections arose. 

“You’re crazy. It’s been at least an 
hour!” 

“Not by any watch in this crowd!” r« 
turned Capt. Joe, with a wide grin. 

In came the dory, with its happy crew 

“Your turn now, Ned,” said Kip, mop- 
ping his face. His hand was shaking a 
little 

“Thanks, but I'll save my turn for to 
morrow. I couldn’t land a one-pound 
weakfish, the way I feel now.” 

That tuna, weighed at the dock, scaled 
175 pounds, the second largest ever taken 
by a woman. But it tired us men more 
than it did the little woman who landedit! 























to STAND the GRIND 


Stamina—speed—hour after hour—depends 
on correct nutrition, TI1-O-GA (formerly 
Baloration) differs from all other prepared 
dog foods. TI1-O- GA not only contains all 
the right nutrients in the right Proportions 
as tested and proved in our extensive exper- 
imental kennels but # insures energy by giving 
your dog vitamins A, B, D, E, G, with their 
vital principles unimpaired. The low tem- 
perature dehydration process preserves un- 
stable vitamins from loss caused by exces- 
sive heat in preparation. Try TI-O-GA for 
a month and note the distinct improvement 
in your dog’s pep, energy, vitality, endur- 






















ance. Send coupon. 


TI-O-GA 
complete 
joel ems cele) 


formerly BALORATION 


Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
Dept. G-50, Waverly, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1. ($1.25 west of. Mississi pe ) 
Send 10 |b. bag of bg -O- ga Dog Foo 
(Offer limited to U.S. A.) 
Send free copy of ‘ Tests & Testimonials.” 
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White Collie | Pups 


most beautiful speci 
the dc gz world can 
Home guards, loyal 

companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 
Send stamp 

for catalogue 
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Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
flea on your dog or cat 


One pot ames 


Ki | ONE SPOT does not re 

Flea il er pel fleas, it KILLS them 

25e & Oe everywhere or 
postpaid from 


“anne GARDENS, Inc. 
Elkridge. Md. 




















Dust In Just One Spot 


and it will KILL every 








Sporting dogs need this complete. perfectly balanced 
ratic it put $ them in great condition . helps them 
work rder, better... and for pets it is “‘tops."’ 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Allied Mills, tnc., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Plea end me a free sample of Wayne Dog Food 
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we N D R » = 4-5 
HANNEL ¢ T FISH bait gets them 16 oz., $1 post 
I 1. G ~ efield, Woodson, Texa 5-6 


KER MOLDS, SURP RISING LY w idea. Card bring 


S.E. G ne St Port land, Oregon 
SS FI I EN SIX proven Bs Flies for only $1.50 
I ' I ( Gla dstone Michigan 
EER HAIR BASS BUGS - Three assorted, $1.00, size 2 
} B | huyler, Kingston, Pa 
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FISHERMEN WHY , BUNT bait Prepa your own 
‘ ! ! ‘ n a fa The Old Fishe 
( und tt is f f real is ation and 
f ! f i Pra al a and 
iver } i ba ‘ } ever 1j 
I Catfish, ¢ Suck S pt 1. Buffalo 
; iB Crapt I I Mus! Turtle 
) er } t rets and 
f fish and |} 
t t I red ! f 2 for $1.00 
0 1Old!l 1 Guide |} t s ! 1 Weather 
‘ nd f t best in 19 2 for 
i P \\ I bh } 7 
at if I 1. Linders S 
I) o pb 0 
LIVt BATT DELIVERED I 
1 1 Stat r ' ‘ awl Ang W 
Soft ¢ f lelg t the Free List tek &R 
1 Bait S e, 48 1 tR S ( t >! 
REDWATER FISHWORMS -MOR! active attractive, 
lives longer, catel more f KEI lefinitely. Fifty 
and i fe col Dea 3 wanted. Superior Bait Co., 
Lyn 1. California 1-6 
rihkI PAGE ILLUSTRATED I Tying, Red Build 
! t Tact Ca Tack-L-Tyer 1111-CK 
I> r. | nston, I 
LIVE ANGLEWORMS POSTPAID an her 6c hundred 
I ( ur SN > natural ba D Bait ¢ Por 
Hur M 7-2 
LARGE HELGRAMITES: LIVI nd pr ptd ery guar 
1} prepaid expre $ ) per hundred; $1 ) per 
fift I 1 Miller, B ton A Newark, O 
rwoO MAINE TROUT Spinners for one d Great for 
Crapy "er Blue ye t. One ord per per 
M ait ¢ Auburr Mair 
FLY TYING AND LEADER making supplies Finest 
tock fine hooks in America rite for FREE list. Paul 
Young, 8065 irand River, De t 11-12 
FLY-TYERS SUPPLIES I t quality onl Hook 
ale prompt service The Fly Shop Box No, 256 
Fitch g M 
SINKER MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or profit. Illus- 
trate Ider fr Reading Instrument Co Box 78 
R 1 Pa 7-6 
FLYTYERS AND ANGLERS Free atalog, fly tying i 
t ' finest material and tackle Rockland Tack! 
- Hillburn, New Yort 
HAND TIED FLIES, leader fly-tying mat al 
tlie t to order White Fly Co., il 
1.6 





LIVE ee $2.00 Hu idred $1.25 Fifty. Geo. 
Connect 
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Sierr San Gabriel, | 
TAXIDERMY 
SUPPLIES—QUALITY § Artifici Ey¢ 
feeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, material 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist Send for b rg 
illustrated catalogue—Free. Jonas Bros 1024 Broadway 
penver, 


Leaders, G 
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W8 ee SELL invent I patented 
patente Write for proof, ¢ tell us what | 
¢ ( ~ 1 Institute of Am rican Inventors, Ds 

W hington, D. ¢ 

STI bi BEING AND STAMMERING te ¥ 
Book free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52. Pittsburg 

GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY blank Z ~ bin 
10e (refundable) brings importation price Pa 
Langguth’’, Boise, Idaho 
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FREE CATALOGUE. BIG values d 
lermic supply manuf iret Eye Headforn 

thing Taxider Manufacturer mphis 

TAXIDERMISTS 


cheap and best. 
Germany 


SUPPLIES, Glass-eve 
Monchroden Oft 


5-6 


FURRIERS 
Theodor Zschach, 
PAPER FORMS EAR Liner ; ; ti 
Squirrels Glass Eyes. Arthur C. Bireh, Coldwater, N.Y 
MOUNTED STEER HORNS Six feet spread. Priced low f 
quick sale we Be Texa 7 


( HOKERS, MADE, FOX, 
raxidermy. lola. Wisconsin 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRING 


coyote, $6.00 complete. Larson 
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WHY NOT SPEND summer, fall, gathering 
butterflies—insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections Some $1 to $7 each Simple work with my 
Instruction picture - e list we sending butter 
flic end 10c¢ for Illust ed Pr Sinclair, Dealer 
Insects, Dept. 92. San oo 1-8 
TELESCOPES . BINOCUL ARS. Lowe 


MIC ROSC OPES 


prices. Optical catak f 3 pe Company, 234 
Fift Ave nue Ne Y 5-6 
WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 

! lake, pond or river rite for particular Aschert 
Bro tox 155, La Canada, Calaifornia ! 
SMALL age cdner agg WANTED ( Hull, 7829 Eu ! 

Avenue leveland, Oh 4. 


Why Wounded Birds Get 


and insisted on work- 
ing farther and farther out. Still I knew 
the bird was there. At last I found it un- 
der a black log, already stiffening. 

The sharp-tail, being a bird of more 
open country, can be watched more close- 
ly than the ruffed grouse. Very often, 
when hurt, he will fly low to the nearest 
thicket, and alight at the edge. He never 
remains there, however, but runs into 
the densest clump. As a rule, he will not 
run far in advance of a hunter, as a cun- 
ning ring-necked pheasant does, but will 
wait till he is crowded. 


cided I was crazy, 


The -pinnated grouse behaves much 
like the sharp-tail, but, being wilder and 
stronger, flies farther, and hides more 


cunningly. A bird of the he takes 
to grassy cover when eek rather than to 
scrub. 

What little experience I have had with 
ptarmigan—and that mainly with rock 
ptarmigan—has taught me that these 
birds have the same tricks as other grouse 
that frequent the open. When winged, 
however, they do not lie, but patter off 
nimbly over the snow. When hit and 
able to carry on, they have a disconcert- 
ing trick of swinging over the nearest 
rise to come down out of sight in a spot, 
about the location of which the hunter 
can make only the wildest guess. 

The blue grouse of the West is rather 
a fool at all times, showing flashes of real 
grouse cunning only rarely. Usually, when 
dropped, he hides within a few yards of 
where he fell. Where the walking is 
clear, however, he may patter off so 
quickly that only the dog can track him 
down. Often he shows great interest in 
the game, and assists in his own capture. 
I once dropped a young, sooty blue in 


grass, 
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(Continued from page 31) 

an alder thicket above a tangle of wind- 
falls and heavy bracken, one of those 
impossible places only the coastal West 
can provide. I hunted hard and long, but 
found only a drifted feather. Having no 
dog, I at length abandoned the hopeless 
quest, but I had barely got out to the 
open again when I heard the flutter of 
wings behind me. When I went back, 
my bird was standing, alert and active, 
at the base of my marker tree! With a 
“Cuk-cuk-cuk!” he jumped into the tan- 
gle again, and I lost sight of him. But 
he kept “Cuk-cuking” every few mo- 
ments, and I followed him through fifty 
feet of jungle, crowded him out to the 
open, and caught him. 

The foreigners among our game birds, 
the ringneck and Hungarian partridge, 
are marvels at making a get-away, even 
when hit hard. Unless paralyzed, they 
come down with legs and brain working, 
and are never found where they land. 
The ringneck lands running and never 
stops, keeping so low he can scarcely be 
seen. The dogless shooter must, there- 
fore, kiss most winged pheasants good- 
by at once. A running cock should be 
fired at instantly. I have seen a runner 
make a 150 yards before a fast springer, 
starting close behind, could catch up. 

The speed of a ringneck in a get-away 
is believed only when it has been seen. 
Last autumn, in a pastured area, I heard 
the “Cuk!” of a cock and went after him. 
He rose too far away for the 20 gauge, 
but the choke barrel nailed him. He fell 
sidewise with legs out—winged. I picked 
out a big fir stump as my marker. I got 
to it as fast as my legs would carry me, 
but the cock was not there. I could see 
below me in every direction, but the 
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Away 


bird had vanished. 
for having no dog. 

Every ringneck fired at should 
watched till it is out of sight. The t 
end of a cock is his least vital end. T! 
stiff tail feathers, the strong feet 
legs, the pope’s nose, and the viscera 
shield the vitals. Thus, even fairly cer 
tered birds sometimes drag themselv: 
across the field to die in cover. On or 
occasion, because the spaniel had a lo 
chase for a Chink, my companion 
braided me for “scratching down” 
birds. I skinned that bird, and fou 
twelve pellets in his rear. 

The Hungarian is a bird of somew! 
the same caliber. He too comes dov 
running, and keeps traveling, but to 
lesser degree than the ringneck. O1 
probable reason is that a charge of 
7% or No. 6 is likely to be more lethal 
his small body. Besides he cannot tra 
so fast as the long-legged ringneck. I 
he is fast, nevertheless, and, in stubt 
short prairie grass, weeds, or sage bru 
he is magic at doing a fade-out. 

This ability of a shooter to outgu: 
wounded birds is a big part of the ga 
of hunting. You will not always know 
what a bird is going to do till he doe 
no matter how old you are at it. |} 
knowledge of bird habits helps to m 
up for bad shooting, and to fill the t 

Aside from the bag, there anot 
reason for knowing every little ruse t! 
aids in securing hit game. As long as 
bird hunters use scatter guns, we 
going to be open to the charge of letting 
wounded game escape. No one can 
trieve every bird he hits, but the clo 
he comes to doing it, the nearer he comes 
to being a humane hunter. 


That’s the penalty 
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NIMROD the Hunter.... 
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What's on Your Minde 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Cervine Moose 


ECENTLY there was 

shot near here what 
I think was a six-year- 
old moose. It was very large and heavy, 
and was almost black, and had cervine 
antlers. This type drifted into the dis- 
trict five years ago, from the northeast. 
Two years ago I shot a similar moose 
which had a ten-point head. 

The moose having palmate antlers are 
much smaller, and tan colored. Their 
antlers are very large, and even. The 
two-year-old bulls have a “plate.” Some 
of the palmate moose are very small, in- 
deed, but all the dark moose are large 
and heavy, some of them with a dis- 
tinctly stag type of antler, and I have 
seen some very good heads. 

I have heard of two or three freak 
moose from fellow trappers, but do not 
know how much to believe—G. £. 
Stubbs, Edson, Alta. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Can't Believe Ears 








RECKON | BELONG = 
IN MISSOURI (4 / 
INSTEAD OF , L—E=ZZ 
TEXAS! (# . 7a 
x 
.?, 
EDITOR 


| APPRECIATED 
George L. Cobb’s let- 
ter on the deer’s un- 
seen ears. I knew there was a peculiar 
place in a deer’s foot, but thought it was 
a scent pocket. But, then, I am just 
an old, grinning hayseed of a farmer 
who lives down in good, old, southeast 
Texas, and guess I will have to go back 
to school.—C. A. Withers, Buna, Tex. 


Chokes and Buckshot 


EDITOR HE article ‘‘How 

Outdoor Life: much choke do we 
really need?”’ asked 

your readers for their experiences. 

I have handled shotguns from boyhood, 
and I am nearing the three-score mile- 
post, but I'll admit I haven’t had much 
to do with large buckshot. I always 
thought it was for riot guns. I have shot 
a full-choke barrel most of the time, un- 
less I was in thick brush on quail and 
rabbits. In the West, I found no use for 
my extra improved-cylinder barrel on a 
pump or automatic, but here, in the East, 
it is best for upland shooting. I have 
always thought of the full-choke as a 
fine barrel for small game at long range, 
say, beyond 40 yd., and seldom do I cram 
it with shot larger than 6's. Nos. 7 and 
8 are better on such little, tough game as 
cat squirrels. I find, when I use anything 
larger than 6's, I begin to miss or cripple 
the game and have to shorten the range 
a few yards. My experience is that a 
modified choke is about the best all- 
round barrel and, if a fellow could own 
but one gun, maybe he’d be better gunned 
with a double gun, one barrel improved 
cylinder or quarter choked, and the other 
modified or improved modified. 

I was down in Georgia on a hunt witha 
party of five, all carrying shotguns, 
which, as you know, is the gun they use 
for deer in the South. Not caring to kill 
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any deer, I reauested the drivers to place 
me in the most unlikely spot. I have 
never killed anything with buckshot and 
do not care to, unless it is necessary for 
camp meat. The first day we routed 
three or four deer and one of the boys 
shot a nice buck three times at about 60 
or 70 yd. The deer went on, probably to 
die, as the dog trailed it into the big 
swamp. This fellow was shooting a 
hammerless double, sawed off to about 
26 in., and for all three shots used the 
sight barrel, which I afterwards found 
to be true cylinder. Next day he killed a 
small deer with two shots at about 25 yd. 
If he had shot a .30/30 rifle at these deer 
he would, no doubt, have killed them 
both. 

The following day the five of us took 
our guns to the river bank to test them 
out with buckshot. The guns were a 
Remington automatic with 30-in. full- 
choke barrel and a 26-in. improved cyl- 
inder, a Long Tom single with 36-in. bar- 
rel, full-choked, a single Eastern Arms 
Co. 30-in. barrel, full-choked, a double- 
hammer 30-in., right modified, left full, 
and the sawed-off double, all of them 12 
bores. 

The river at this place was said to be 
50 yd. wide. We were to aim at a large 
cypress on the other shore some 10 or 15 
ft. above the water. I fired the first shot 
with the automatic 30-in., full-choked 
barrel, using U. S. Climax No. 0 buck, 12 
in a load. One shot hit near the base of 
the tree, two a short distance back in the 
water, but the pattern was wide. Then 
the 36-in. barrel Long Tom fired. It 
didn’t reach out so far and the pattern 
was wider. Then came the other single. 
It beat the Long Tom but was not as 
good as the automatic. Then the sawed- 
off double right barrel, true cylinder, 
scattered all over the river and half of 
Georgia. Finally, the right barrel of the 
old hammer gun, that I took to be mod- 
ified, made a fine pattern, though not so 
far out, which might have been due to 
the aim. I then shot the 30-in. full-choke 
again with Peters and No. 4 Western, 
nine in a load. This scattered badly. I 
then changed to the 26-in. improved-cyl- 
inder barrel on the automatic. It was 
about as good as the old hammer double 
though it had a little more range. 

Now this just about proves to me that 
as we increase the size of shot we have to 
decrease the constriction in the barrel. 
However, this can be overdone, for the 
true-cylinder shot the sorriest pattern of 
the five guns and the Long Tom proved 
to be the worst of the three full-choked 
barrels.—W. R. Hendrix, Rising Fawn, 
Ga, 


Save The Venison 





IS THAT DEER OR 
re SKUNK? 


=~ 
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EDITOR ERE is a little 


sound advice to 
about 10 percent of 
California’s deer hunters. When you kill 
a buck, skin it, and hang it in the shade 
as soon as possible, wrap it up during 
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the day, and hang it up at night. Itc 
then be kept for weeks. When you dri 
home, don’t tie it next to the radiator 

your car in the sun, to show wh 
mighty hunters you are. You wouldr 
tie a beefsteak to the radiator and dri 
200 miles, and then expect to eat it. De 
meat isn’t any different. And don’t c 
off the scalp 2 in. behind the ea: 
and expect a taxidermist to mount t! 
head.—E. M. Keaton, San Jose, Cal. 


Hunt Vermin Only 


HOPE THEY DONT WANTED 
GET THE G MEN Sr 
AFTER ME! At twe 


WEEDSFORT 
ROD AND GUNUUs 








EEDSFORT is 

very small place, 
but a short time ago 
we organized a vermin club, and today 
have 86 members. We have paid for 
nearly 400 crows and about 70 red squir- 
rels, besides starlings and crows eggs. Is 
not the Weedsfort Rod and Gun Club 
the only one ever formed for the sok 
purpose of destroying vermin?—H. H 
Kerns, Weedsport, N. Y. 


.22 Gets the ‘Chucks 


EDITOR HEN W. H. M. 
Outdoor Life: wrote for infor- 

mation on a rifle for 
killing woodchucks, T. W. replied that 
“none of the .22 caliber rifles has suf- 
ficient killing power for woodchucks.” 
This is erroneous. In the past few years, 
I have polished off several woodchucks, 
with my .22 caliber Savage Sporter, us- 
ing .22 Long Rifle Kleanbore hollow- 
point, high-speed ammunition. One shot 
does the trick, whether hit in the head 
or body. They are also good for crows, 
and much of the smaller game.—P. B 
Taylor, New Bedford, Mass. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Curing a Chewer 


Wi== talking with 
a friend whos: 
young dog has a habit 
of chewing and mashing birds, he told n 
of a novel method he employed whic! 
had proved very effective in curing th: 
dog. Instead of using a ball, or bone f 
the dog to retrieve, he hit on the id: 
of using a lemon. The puppy, it seen 
came down pretty hard on the lemon 
couple of times and this, of cou: 
caused the oil in the lemon peel to oo: 
out into the pup’s mouth. This oil would 
naturally burn and sting a bit and afte! 
experiencing this unpleasant sensatic 
two or three times the pup would pi 
up the lemon, or any other object throw 
out for him, just about as tenderly as o 
could wish—D. M. Connor, Durha 
N. C. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Boys Save Birds 


EDITOR GROUP of seven 
Outdoor Life: boys in Wino: 

has formed a juni 
conservation club. During the bitter c 
last winter, the club members mai 
tained 33 bird-feeding stations. In t! 
spring, we rescued numerous rabbit 
from drowning and starvation when th: 
were trapped by the high waters whi 
annually flood the Mississippi River b 
tom lands. We are now making plans * 
raise game birds.—D. L. Smith, Wino? 
Minn. 
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NO EMPTIES TO RETURN ....NO DEPOSITS. ..NO BREAKAGE OPENS AND POURS LIKE A BOTTLE... TRUE BREWERY FLAVOR 






DRINK FROM THE CLEAN CAP-PROTECTED CAN 


BEER, 


an RI Ss nothing like eood cold beer 






NS 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


to top of any summer activity 


\nd now you can take it along in Easy to open .+ Casyv to pour... easy 
indy, light-weight Cap Cans Compac t- to drink right from the can... cap keeps 


packaged with half the weight and in pouring and drinking surface clean 


‘ 


If the space. And there’s no bother of taste guarded by special lining that is to 


osits or returns. | he Cap Can opens metal what beer barrel lining is to wood 


Ke bottle without a spec tal opener, ALSO—no light can get at beer... 

urs like a bottle from a clean cap- no deposits to pay... no empties to re- 

rotected surface, and you can drink turn.. . takes up only half as much space 

cht from the can in the old familiar . cools quicker... . sanitary, used once, 

; Be sure to ask for your beer in thrown away...no danger of breakage... 
Tan to can holds 12 fluid ounces—same as bottle. 
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COLD DISHES that put new life into summer appetites. From the 
chef of Washington's famous Hotel Shoreham come the appetizing 






creations for July weather, as shown below, to delight the taste 







of those who frequent the fashionable Louis X VI Dining Sa/on. 






Robert, watchful maitre d'hotel, observes: “Washington's interna- 






tional society demands the finest in foods and also the finest in 






cigarettes. Camels are the outstanding favorite at the Shoreham.” 











BASEBALL’S BEST PREFER CAMELS! \ 
“Gabby” Hartnett, National League's 
most valuable player, says: “A Camel 











sets my digestion right—sets me right 
/ < rs 


ON THE GO ALL THE 
TIME. Bill Ferguson, 


salesman, says: “I smoke 







Camels as an aid to di- 






gestion. They are never 






harsh on my throat.” 





Camels make mealtime more pleasant — 


=_— TD Yhiruf. digestion is stimulated — alkalinity increased 


In our busy lives, mealtime isapt to out of your food, and experic 


catch us under nervous and physical the well-being that good digest 


strain. Excitement and nervousness __ brings. 
ee e slow the flow of digestive fluids. Camels are mild— gentle on y 


Remember then to pause for a_ throat. And they never get on y 


Camel. When you smoke Camels, _ nerves. With their cheering “‘lift 
the flow of the digestive fluids— their aid to digestion—their mat 
bt alkaline digestive fluids—is helped less flavor —it has justly been 
; Ss aa 


back to normal. You get more zest ‘Camels set you right 


Copyright , 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston- Salen 


COSTLIER 
pgel:7:Velelel Be 


Camels are made from 





PLUCKY DARE-DEVIL. Miss Uva , finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
Kimmey, girl parachute jumper, TOBACCOS = Turkish 
says: “Camels don't get on my and Domestic — than any 
nerves. And they encourage di- other popular brand. 
gestion in a pleasant way.” 








